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with but a single Chought! 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank, That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy ¢ontaining the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of March to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published once a month. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In 
Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 
cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
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The Spring Fashions 
in Beautiful Colors in 
the Next Journal 


HE next JournAL will be 

virtually ‘‘The Spring 
Fashion Number,” although 
we have so many beautiful 
designs in hand that we shall 
not be able to get them all 
into one issue and some will spill over into 
the following (the Easter) number. But 
in the next issue we begin by presenting 
two complete sections of the magazine full 
of spring stylesin hats, suits, dresses, etc., 
all in their original beautiful colors. In 
addition there will be some twelve or 
fourteen fashion pages in black and white, 
so that altogether the presentation will be 
remarkably complete and cover the entire 
range: the baby, the little girl, the little 
boy, the growing girl, the young miss, the 
young lady, the mature woman, the stout 
woman and the dear old lady. Not an 
age will be slighted or forgotten. 


The Girl at the Telephone 


"Bie striking but none the less beauti- 
ful picture which adorns the front 
cover of THE JOURNAL this month is from 
a painting by Harry W. Watrous. Antici- 
pating a demand for copies of this picture 
we have printed an extra edition, the same 
as the cover, with the printing on it but 
with no advertisement on the back. We 
will send a copy, packed in a tube, post- 
paid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies for 25 cents. 


50 Lovely 
Spring and Easter Hats 


O UNIVERSAL all through the country 
was the demand last spring for the hats 
given in THE JOURNAL that two of the 
largest millinery establishments in New 
York had to change their “forms” and 
turn their forces from the ugly and freakish 
hats they were making to supply ‘‘forms” 
for THE JOURNAL styles. It was the first 
time, that the New York millinery trade 
had ever felt a magazine's presentation. 

This last autumn one of THE JouRNAL’S 
hats was again one of the leading ‘‘sellers”’ 
all through the country. 

With this encouragement THE JOURNAL 
has taken special pains to ask its designers 
to design the prettiest hats of which they 
were capable for this spring and Easter— 
not only for the young girl, but for the 
little girl, the mature woman and the 
woman beyond sixty as well. Out of 
hundreds fifty were selected. 

These fifty hats will be given in full 
color, beginning next month. 

THE JOURNAL has no desire to be a 
fashion leader, but it intends to show that 
the prettiest hat is that of simple, beautiful 
line. Not a freakish nor extreme hat will 
be given in THE JOURNAL: each of the 
fifty will be simple in design, beautiful in 
line, harmonious in color, artistic in its use 
of flowers, feathers or ribbons, fitted to the 
head, and suited to the age given. 


No Awards for “Good Houses” 
or “Usly Things Made Beautiful” 


N SPITE of our liberal prize offers of 

$2500 for “Good Houses” and $500 for 
‘* Ugly Things Made Beautiful,” announced 
in THE JOURNAL several months ago, we 
were unable to find enough good material 
among what was sent us to justify making 
the prize awards; so all the photographs 
have been returned. As we said when the 
offers were announced: ‘‘THE JOURNAL 
reserves the right to withhold any of the 
awards, or all of them, provided the mate- 
rial does not warrant making them, but 
is just as anxious to give these awards 
as you are to have them.” So, rather 
than present the unsatisfactory results of 
these offers, we have decided not to award 
any of the prizes. 


Two Splendid Prize Offers 


One for Girls and 
One for Housewives 


Are You a Stay-at-Home Girl? 


Here is $825 to Tell What You Do. 
To the “Stay-at-Home Girls’’ we are offering $825 for articles telling 


What I Do With My Time 


HIS is an opportunity for the girls who live at home to prove that their lives 

are as useful, as full of genuine pleasure and opportunity for culture and 
development, as the lives of those who enter a business or a profession. One 
often hears ‘‘Oh, she is just staying at home”—and just as often that very girl is 
far more interesting to her acquaintances and valued more highly by her friends 
than the critic who lightly dismisses her with a phrase. 

We want you to tell THE JouRNAL readers how you doit. We want the accounts 
clear, interesting and helpful. No story is to contain more than 2500 words; 
longer manuscripts cannot be considered. 


The Prizes Will be Awarded as Follows: 


$250 for the Best Story $125 for the Fourth Best Story 
200 for the Second Best Story _100 for the Fifth Best Story 
150 for the Third Best Story $825 in All for the Contest 


To facilitate reading, all manuscripts should be typewritten if possible. If this 
is out of the question they should be written in ink, neatly and clearly. They 
should be written on only one side of the paper, and sent flat or folded. Rolled 
manuscripts cannot be considered. Postage need not be inclosed, as the manuscripts 
will not be returned under any circumstances. 

We hope to receive a great deal of valuable and interesting material in response 
to our offer. But we must reserve the right to withhold any or all of the prizes 
if we do not feel that the contestants have succeeded in reaching the standard of 
excellence that we require. However, we expect excellent material that will be 
well worth our offer. The contest will be open till March 1 next, 1912. No 
stories received after that date can be considered. 

Address all manuscripts to 

Tue Girvs’ EpITor 
Tue LapiEs’ Home JourRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Do You Run Your House Well? 


Here is $825 if You Will Tell How 


HE most vital domestic question of today is how a woman can run her house 

on a practical, economic basis. And despite the many articles published few 
are practical. Still, some housewives have solved the’ problem. THE JOURNAL 
wants to hear from these women. So it offers $825 for the best five articles 
which will tell 


How I Run My House on a Business Basis 


Each article must not exceed 2500 words, and the author’s name need not be 
printed if she so prefers, But the story must be a real one of actual achievement, 
and the smaller the income at the housewife’s command the better. The article 
must be complete: show how much is the income, how many in family, how the 
buying is done, how the accounts are kept—in other words, a complete recital of 
how the problem is solved. 

We want you to tell THE JOURNAL readers how you do tt. We want the accounts 
clear, interesting and helpful. No story is to contain more than 2500 words; 
longer manuscripts Cannot be considered. 


The Prizes Will be Awarded as Follows: 


$250 for the Best Story $125 for the Fourth Best Story 
200 for the Second Best Story _100 for the Fifth Best Story 
150 for the Third Best Story $825 in All for the Contest 


To facilitate reading, all manuscripts should be typewritten if possible. If this 
is out of the question they should be written in ink, neatly and clearly. They 
should be written on only one side of the paper, and sent flat or folded. Rolled 
manuscripts cannot be considered. Postage need not be inclosed,as the manuscripts 
will not be returned under any circumstances. 

We hope to receive a great deal of valuable and interesting material in response 
to our offer.. But we must reserve the right to withhold any or all of the prizes 
if we do not feel that the contestants have succeeded in reaching the standard of 
excellence that we require. However, we expect excellent material that will be 
well worth our offer. The contest will be open till March 1 next, 1912. No 
stories received after that date can be considered. 

Address all manuscripts to 

Tue Domestic Epitor 
THE LaDiEes’ HoME JoURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 






Why You Should 
Promptly Renew 
Your Subscription 


S HAS already been ex- 
plained in THE JOURNAL 
the United States Govern- 
ment now ships a large part 
of magazine mail by freight 
instead of by the fast mail 
service that is used for other classes of mail. 
If at any time THE JOURNAL does not 
reach you on the twentieth of the month 
please do not complain at once. The 
copy was-mailed by us on time, and the 
trouble is probably caused by the new 
mail system. Wait until the twenty-first 
of the month and then send a letter 
addressed to your postmaster telling him 
that the copy sent by us has not arrived, 
asking him to investigate the cause. 


The Romance of Money-Earning 


MAN once said to me in 

good faith: ‘‘ You have such 
a prosaic task; always writing 
about that ‘One Idea: To Make 
Money.’” 

“‘Prosaic’’! Well, if he could just see 
and hear what I see every day! But that 
is it: a “he” rarely does see and know 
what it means to a girl or woman to earn 
money of her very own. If instead of this 
space here the editors should give me the 
whole JOURNAL in which to tell the story 
of the brightness which has been brought 
into girls’ lives through this ‘‘ prosaic” 
business of making money I could tell 
just about as much of it as a tiny prismatic 
bubble can reflect of the sun in the sky. 
Given a lump sum of sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars earned in eight years by 
girls—and Romance is not far to seek, 
lurking behind the money-chests. You 
see, the girls tell me lots of heart secrets, 
just because I’m another girl; and it all 
reminds me irresistibly of Kipling’s poem, 
‘*Farewell, Romance’’: 

“And, all unseen, 
Romance brought up the 9:15!” 

Just how Romance brought up the train 
and delivered the precious freight for seven 
girls, out of the thousands of successful 
workers in: our Club, has been told in a 
little article which I’ve lately had printed 
in attractive illustrated form, for every 
girlin America to read. It’s called ‘‘Seven 
Stories of Girls,’ and for every story there’s 
a picture. There’s a piano which one of 
our married members bought with her Club 
earnings; there’s asewing machine; there’s 
a picture of a charming little bungalow; 
there’s a mother with a merry-eyed baby— 
she didn’t buy him, but she’s bringing him 
up on a homestead which she would never 
have secured but for the Club; there are 
a fine desk and typewriter bought by an 
invalid member after only a few months’ 
work—but I must not tell you all the 
**seven stories’’ beforehand! For I want 
every girl in the Club, who hasn’t read 
these romances of true life, to send for the 
pamphlet; it, of course, costs nothing. 

And the girls who aren’t in the Club are 
as freely welcome to it if they'll write, ask- 
ing me for it; perhaps they need it more. 
It is they who know best of all whether it 
is more prosaic to be shown how to earn 
their own pocket money than to be depend- 
ent on Father or Brother for every cent 
they receive—or don’t receive; whether 
it is more humdrum to buy pretty, new 
clothes than to furbish up old ones; or less 
interesting to take vacations and visit 
"round than to stay at home; or more 
thrilling to be married with a scanty 
“‘setting-out” than to let the Club help 
you get your wedding dress or trousseau, 
like our ‘‘ Swastika bride’’ of last October. 
I’ve shown thousands of such girls the way 
into our Club, and it hasn’t yet become a 
“‘task” to 
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DRAWN BY 
F.T. RICHARDS 


In Entertaining Story and Anecdote That are New and Old 


Depew Can Always Raise the Wind 


. A BALL in Washington a finished coquette 

r gave Senator Chauncey M. Depew her fan 

to hold, and asked him if he could flirt a fan. 
“No,” he replied, “but I can fan a flirt.’’ 


Francis Wilson’s New Outfit 


] ECENTLYa fellow-actor met Francis Wilson, 
the comedian, in the lobby of a hotel and 
remarked: ‘‘ Well, Wilson, I see you are here 
again with your usual coterie.” 
“Ves,” quickly answered Wilson, “and my 
vestry and pantry too.” 


Phillips Brooks on Himself 


SHORTLY after Phillips Brooks passed away 

there was found among his papers a copy of 
his own photograph, on the back of which was 
written, in the Bishop’s handwriting: 

And is this the way he looks— 

This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks? 

No wonder if ’tis thus he looks 

The Church has doubts of Phillips Brooks. 

Well, if he knows himself, he’ll try 

To give these doubtful looks the lie. 

He dares not promise, but will seek 

E’en as a Bishop to be meek, 

To walk the way he shall be shown, 

To trust a strength that’s not his own, 

To fill the years with honest work, 

To serve his day and not to shirk, 

To quite forget what folks have said, 

To keep his heart and keep his head, 

Until men, laying him at rest, 

Shall say at least: ‘‘ He did his best.” 


Why She was His Favorite Author 


TOT long ago a friend asked Mr. Frank 

Doubleday, the- head of the publishing firm 

of Doubleday, Page and Company, who was his 
favorite author. 

“Neltje Blanchan,” promptly replied the pub- 
lisher, and he referred to the author of “‘ Nature’s 
Garden,” “ Bird Neighbors” and “The American 
Flower Garden.” 

The friend was surprised until later, when, he 
found out that “Neltje Blanche in” is, in private 
life, Mr. Doubleday’s wife. ‘‘ Neltje”’ is her first 
name and ‘‘Blanchan”’ is her grandmother’s 
name. Before marriage Mrs. Doubleday was 
Neltje De Graff, of Dutch descent. 


Something That was Worse 


FRIEND once wrote Mark Twain a letter 
£-\ saying that he was in very bad health, and 
concluding: “Is there anything worse than 
having toothache and earache at the same time?” 

Twain wrote back: ‘‘Yes, rheumatism and 
Saint Vitus’s dance.” 


A Startling Announcement 
| ps AN STANLEY was once visiting a friend 


who gave one of the pages strict orders that 
in the morning he was to go and knock at the 
Dean’s door, and when the Dean inquired who 
was knocking he was to say: “The boy, my 
Lord.’’ According to directions he knocked and 
the Dean asked: ‘‘ Who is there?” Embarrassed 
by the voice of the great man the page answered: 
‘The Lord, my boy.” 


Not Much as Boys 


we N parents get discouraged over the 
lack of study and the frequent eccentrici- 
ties that their boys manifest, or even over their 
physical misfortunes or poverty, they ought to 
find hope and consolation in the thought that 
Isaac Watts was constantly scolded for his abso- 
lute indifference to books and boys’ sports; 
Charles Darwin showed such an eccentric tend- 
ency to absent-mindedness that on one of his 
lonely tramps he walked off an embankment and 
nearly lost his life; Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
a hopeless dreamer; Moses and Demosthenes 
were fearful stammerers; Abraham Lincoln, 
Elihu Burritt, Charles Dickens and Andrew 
Carnegie were the poorest of poor children; 
Anthony Trollope, the writer, was hopelessly 
shy and the butt of his school; Audubon, of 
bird fame, was put down by all his elders as 
a fool; Cawsar and Napoleon were epileptics; 
Oliver Goldsmith was a hopeless sloven, and 
Thoreau was adjudged by every one to be a 
crank. The queer boy does not always grow to 
be the man of no worth. 


She Got There 


\N CE when President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
( of the University of California, and his wife 
were visiting President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University, Mrs. Wheeler was taken 
suddenly ill. Preparations were made for an 
immediate return to Berkeley. But as the Jordan 
automobile was in use President Wheeler was 
at a loss to get his wife to the station. Upon 
asking the advice of his host as to how she 
should be conveyed to Palo Alto, Jordan said: 
**Benjamin, I'd wheel ’er.” 








DO YOU KNOW ANY STORIES OF FAMOUS FOLKS? 


F YOU do send them tous. They need not necessarily be humorous: in fact what we would rather have 
are stories telling little-known facts about well-known persons, or stories showing some unknown traits 
of their characters, But—send us the authority on which the stories are told. For material of this sort 
we will pay $2 for each story or fact that we can use. Please do not ask us to return the unavailable 
manuscripts; the actual work involved is too great and exceptions to this rule cannot be made. 
Address The Editor of Famous Folks, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 








When Riley Couldn’t Think of a Word 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY was giving a 

lecture in an Illinois town. An old lady in 
the audience was as much impressed by the (to 
her) fabulous sum received by the poet for his 
poetry as by the entertainment itself. 

After the lecture was over she went up to Mr. 
Riley and told him how much she had enjoyed 
it, and added: ‘““My! Mr. Riley, you must make 
lots of money. They tell me you get as much 
as a dollar a word for your poetry.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Riley, “I do. But do you 
know sometimes I think, and think, and think, 
and I can’t think of a darned word!” 


The Ocean was in Use 


NE morning last summer President Taft, 

wearing the largest bathing suit known to 
modern times, threw his substantial form into 
the cooling waves of Beverly Bay. Shortly after- 
ward one neighbor said to another: ‘‘Let’s go 
bathing. di 

“How can we? ” was the response. ‘‘ The 
President is using the ocean. 


Some Mistakes are Buried: Others Swing 


R.S. WEIR MITCHELL and Joseph Choate 
were chaffing each other at a banquet. 
“One thing about your profession, Doctor, 
that I have always envied,” said Mr. Choate, 
“is that you bury your mistakes underground.” 
“That is enough,” smartly replied Doctor 
Mitchell. ‘‘ Yours, I believe, swing in public.” 


Where They Were Really Born 


FTER Peary returned from the North Pole 
nearly every newspaper referred to him as 
‘‘Maine’s illustrious son,” whereas, as a matter 
of fact, Commodore Peary was not born in 
Maine at all, but in Pennsylvania. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett is always referred to as an 
American author, whereas, in reality, she was 
born in England. Annie Russell is always hailed 
as an American actress; she was born in Liver- 
pool. Nine out of ten persons associate Louisa 
Alcott as having been born in Boston; she was 
really born in Germantown, Pennsylvania. We 
speak of Ernest Thompson Seton as an American 
author; he was born in Canada. 
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Thought Damrosch Looked the Part 


HILE Walter Damrosch was conducting 

opera he was late one night and was hurry- 
ing to the opera house. As he passed into the 
lobby a vociferous boy shouted: ‘ Books for the 
opera. Books for the opera.’? As Damrosch 
gave him no encouragement the boy in his zeal 
of salesmanship became importunate. ‘‘ No, no,”’ 
said Mr. Damrosch impatiently, “I can’t read.” 
“You look it,” promptly retorted the son of 
Manhattan. 


How Nordica’s Voice Saved a House 


ADAME LILLIAN NORDICA, the singer, 

once upon returning from a concert tour 
decided to go straight to her villa in France, 
accompanied only by her maid. She knew there 
were no servants there at the time, but felt no 
alarm. They arrived in the early evening and 
enjoyed being “home again.”’ At nearly mid- 
night they sat softly talking together, with only 
the meilow moonlight flooding the rooms, when 
they heard a window off the south balcony being 
raised and an instant later steps were heard in 
the hall. 

Almost paralyzed with fear—no one to help, 
no weapons at hand—there flashed over the 
Prima Donna a realization of her power of song. 
“It has moved thousands,” she thought; and 
with trembling notes she began to sing what 
had been uppermost in her thoughts before the 
entrance of the intruder: ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 
The exquisite voice grew steadier, and it rang 
out in its sweetest, purest strains. Then fol- 
lowed “Old Folks at Home’’—but her audience 
had gone. The maid saw a dark figure creep 
through the window and steal across the lawn 
and out of the gate. 

Some weeks later Nordica received the follow- 
ing letter: 

Dear Madame: On the night of the ——I en- 
tered your home to relieve you of all your dia- 
monds, jewels and money, but an angel song rang 
out in the sweet words of Mother’s songs and my 
hand and heart were arrested; and I vowed never, 
never again to do aught that would sorrow that 
sainted one. 

I am now engaged in honest work. 

God bless you! 


He Could Tell 


N R. GLADSTONE was almost idolized by 

his wife, and in turn he thought a great deal 
of her. She was consulted upon many matters 
of importance and was with her husband almost 
constantly, often accompanying him to Parlia- 
ment to advise him when necessary. In fact 
she thought William “knew it all.” 

One evening a number of friends called at the 
Gladstone home. Mrs. Gladstone was enter- 
taining them in the library while her husband 





was making a hasty toilet in the room directly - 


overhead. A philosophical question was being 
discussed; and when it had been exhausted and 
no point gained a member of the party re- 
marked: “ Well, there is One above who knows 
all about these things.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” quickly replied 
Mrs. Gladstone, ‘‘ William will be down in just 
a few minutes and he will tell us.” 


When Women Get Men’s Salaries 


HENRY did not favor woman suffrage, 
+ and his views were known to a friend who 
sat next to him at a large dinner where this 
subject happened to be discussed. 
“But,” the friend insisted, “‘you will admit 
that a woman should receive a man’s wages.”’ 
“Why, they do,’’ O. Henry retorted. “My 
wife gets all mine.” 


Five Forgotten Favorites 


be famous women, whom many think of as 
having passed away years ago, were recently 
all under one roof at the opera in New York 
City. They were Maggie Mitchell, the once 
famous actress; Lotta Crabtree, the famous 
“Lotta” of the stage of her day; and three song- 
birds, Annie Louise Cary, Clara Louise Kellogg 
and Emma C. Thursby. And yet the average 
person would have said that the majority of 
these women passed away years ago. On the 
contrary they are all hale and hearty. But we 
quickly forget ‘‘favorites”’ of stage and ‘opera. 


The Real Sarah Bernhardt 


TS name of Sarah Bernhardt has come to be 
so well known to us that we are apt to think 
of it as the great actress’s real name. But it 
isn’t. The ‘divine Sarah’s” actual name is 
Rosine Bernard. Her father was French; her 
mother was Dutch. She is of Jewish descent, 
but at the age of twelve she was received into the 
Catholic faith and was educated at a convent. 
The story so often repeated that she was never 
married is pure slander. She was married in 
1882 to Jacques Damala, a Greek, but was 
separated from him. Madame Bernhardt is 
nearly sixty-seven years old; she was born in 
Parison October 22, 1845. 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over — 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN R. NEILL 


You Never Know 


“ ILLIAM, do you know why you are like 
a donkey?” 

“Like a donkey?” echoed William, opening 
his eyes wide. ‘‘No, I don’t.” 

“Do you give it up?” 

F do.” 

“Because your better half is stubbornness 
herself!” 

“That’s not bad. Ha! ha! 
my wife when I get home.”’ 

‘““Emily,” he began, as he sat down to supper, 
*¢do you know why I am like a donkey?” 

He waited for a moment, expecting, of course, 
that his wife would give it up; but she didn’t. 
She looked at him with some pity in her eyes, 
and replied: 

‘“‘Why, I suppose, dear, because you were 
born so.”” 


I'll give that to 





HE amateur artist was painting—sunset, 
red with blue streaks and green dots. 

The old rustic,:at a respectful distance, was 
watching. 

“Ah,” said the artist looking up suddenly, 
“perhaps to you, too, Nature has opened her 
sky picture page by page! Have you seen the 
lambent flame of dawn leaping across the livid 
east; the red-stained, sulphurous islets floating 
in the lake of fire in the west; the ragged clouds 
at midnight, black as a raven’s wing, blotting 
out the shuddering moon?” 

“No,” replied the rustic, “‘not since I give 
up drink.” 


Only Thing He Didn’t Understand 


WELL-KNOWN instructor was explaining 
the principle of the automobile to an Indian. 
The Indian was intelligent and the explanation 
was a model of directness and clearness. 
“Well,” said the teacher at the end, “‘do you 
understand the automobile now?” 
The Indian, who had listened intently, replied: 
“Yes, I understand all but one thing.” 
“And what is that?” asked his instructor, 
thinking to clear up some little point. 
“T do not understand,” said the Indian, 
‘‘what makes the automobile go without horses.”’ 


He Thousht He Was in Utah 


BOY took a position in an office where two 

<-\ different telephones were installed. 

“Your wife would like to speak to you on the 
*phone, sir,’’ he said to his employer. 

‘‘Which one?” inquired the boss, starting 
toward the two booths. 

“Please, sir, she didn’t say, and I didn’t know 
that you had more than one.” 


Help From Little Johnnie 


ss JHAT were you and Mr. Smith talking 
about in the parlor?” asked her mother. 

‘““Oh, we were discussing our kith and kin,”’ 
replied the young lady. 

The mother looked dubiously at her daughter, 
whereupon her little brother, wishing to help his 
sister, said: 

“Veth they wath, Mother. Iheard’em. Mr. 
Thmith asked her for a kith and she thaid, ‘ You 
Kins 


All Over 


A. BOY looking for something to do saw the 
L-\ sign “Boy Wanted” hanging outside of a 
store in New York. He picked up the sign and 
entered the store: 

The proprietor met him. ‘‘What did you 
bring that sign in here for?” asked the store- 
keeper. 

“You won’t need it any more,” said the boy 
cheerfully. ‘I’m going to take the job.” 





Take the Cash and Let the Credit Go 


HE knot was tied; the pair were wed, 
And then the smiling bridegroom said 
Unto the preacher, ‘‘Shall I pay 
To you the usual fee today, 
Or would you have me wait a year 
And give you then a hundred clear, 
If I should find the marriage state 
As happy as I estimate?” 
The preacher lost no time in thought, 
To his reply no study brought, 
There were no wrinkles on his brow: 
. Said he, “I'll take three dollars now.” 


They Did Observe 


“T THINK that children are not so observing 

as they used to be,” said a member of the 
School Board to a teacher whose class he was 
visiting. 

“‘T hadn’t noticed it,” replied the teacher. 

“Well, I’ll prove it to you,’’ answered the 
committeeman. Turning to the class he said: 

‘Some one give me a number.” 

“‘Thirty-seven,”’ said a little girl eagerly. 

a wrote 73” on the board. Nothing was 
said. 

‘“Well, some one else give me a number.” 

“Fifty-seven,” said another child. 

He wrote “75” on the board, and smiled 
knowingly at the teacher when nothing was said. 
He called for a third number and fairly gasped 
at the indignation manifested by a small red- 
faced urchin, who said: ‘‘Seventy-seven, and 
see if you can change that.” 


Busy -All Year 


* HAT do you do here in this town? ’’asked 
a traveler of a man in a dried-up town. 
“Waal, boss,’ the man answered, yawning, 
“in winter they mostly sets on the east side of 
the house and follers the sun around to the west, 
and in summer they sets on the west side and 
follers the shade around to the east.” 


What it Really Was 


HE District Inspector was visiting the 

school, and as this was an important event 
the pupils had been instructed to memorize a 
verse or two to recite for the entertainment of 
the visitor. 

During the delivery of his verse one small boy 
was especially noticeable for the action with 
which he accompanied his lines, so noticeable 
that the teacher complimented him upon the 
ease with which he spoke and the practice which 
he must have devoted to the piece. 

“Tt was fine, Johnnie,” she exclaimed in 
closing, ‘‘and shows a large amount of rehearsal! 
But how did you learn the gestures?” 

‘“°Tain’t gestures,’ replied the young genius 
with a twist, ‘‘it’s the hives.” 





Beyond Her 


“TANE,” said a mistress, “how was it I saw 
you treat your friends to my cake?” 
“T can’t tell, ma’am, for I’m sure I covered 
the keyhole.” 


How They Managed It 


Pate men motoring through the Tennessee 
mountains sought shelter one night in a 
one-room cabin overflowing with children. 

There was only one bed, and much misgiving 
was felt on the part of the travelers as to where 
they should sleep. The mother undressed the 
children one by one and laid them in the bed, 
and as soon as they were asleep she took them 
up without waking them and laid them down on 
a big pile of straw in the corner. When all were 
quietly sleeping on the straw the gentlemen 
were invited to take the bed. 

Inwardly relieved but outwardly protesting 
their regret at depriving their hosts of their bed 
the tired travelers lay down and slept soundly 
until morning. On waking, however, they found 
themselves on the straw beside the children, 
while the mother and father occupied the bed. 


A Startling Message 


TRAVELING salesman in a strange town 
was handed a message from his wife, which 
read as follows: 


“Twins arrived tonight. More by mail.’ 


Why the Romans Decreased 


HE visiting member of the Board of Educa- 
tion was examining a class in history, and of 
one of the brightest pupils he asked the question: 
“Why did the population of Rome decrease just 
before the fall of the Empire?” 
The reply came promptly from a little girl: 
‘‘Because the Romans had ceased to practice 
husbandry.” 


‘The Death of Warren 


TRAVELER had climbed to the top of the 

monument on Bunker Hill. He and his 
companion had been viewing the surrounding 
country, when his companion remarked: ‘And 
this is the place where Warren fell.” 

The traveler looked out at the surrounding 
country and then down at the vast expanse 
beneath, and, heaving a great sigh, exclaimed: 
“No wonder it killed him!” 


Quite a Predicament 


ENRY was at college. He had been spend- 

ing somewhat too freely, and he was short. 
It was near the holidays and he hated to write 
home for money. Asa last resort he pawned his 
dress suit to tide him over. 

When the time came to leave for home the suit 
was still unredeemed. He knew he would need 
it at home. He hurriedly redeemed it at the last 
moment, packed it in the grip and was off. 

His mother was helping him unpack. She 
came to the coat. 

“Henry,” she asked, ‘‘what is this ticket on 
your coat for?” 

“Why, Mother,” he replied, “I went to a 
dance the other evening and had my coat 
checked.” 

She continued putting away his garments. 
Finally she lifted out the trousers. They, too, 
were ticketed. 

“Henry!” she exclaimed, 
a dance was that?” 


“what kind of 


A Different Twig 


HERE’s a dear, wee, pink li’] baby on this 
train. A few minutes ago an elderly man 
stopped to peek-a-boo at it. 

“A fine youngster,’’ he said to its demure 
mother. ‘‘I hope you will bring him up to be an 
upright, conscientious man.” 

““Ves,” smiled the young mamma, “but I’m 
afraid it will be a bit difficult.” 

‘““Pshaw!”’ said he, ‘“‘‘as the twig is bent so is 
the tree inclined:’”’ 

“T know it,” agreed mamma, “‘but the trouble 
is this twig is bent on being a girl.” 





America Still Ahead 


N AMERICAN and a Scotchman were 
walking one day near the foot of one of the 
Scotch mountains. The Scotchman, wishing to 
impress the visitor, produced a famous echo to 
be heard in that place. When the echo returned 
clearly after nearly four minutes, the proud 
Scotchman, turning to the Yankee, exclaimed: 

“There, mon, ye canna show anything like 
that in your country.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” said the American, ‘I 
guess we can better that. Why in my camp in 
the Rockies, when I go to bed I just lean out of 
my window and call out, ‘Time to get up: wake 
up!’ and eight hours afterward the echo comes 
back and wakes me.”’ 


Careful About Secrets 


“Wx SON,” said his father, “I want to tell 
you that the secret of my success, as it 
must be of any man’s, is hard work. I——” 

“Sh! Father,” replied the son, ‘“‘I don’t care 
to hear other people’s secrets, and I am too much 
of a gentleman to take advantage of information 
gained in that way. Say no more.” 


Again 


CHURCH house in a certain rural district 

was sadly in need of repairs. The official 
board had called a meeting of the parishioners 
to see what could be done toward raising the 
necessary funds. One of the wealthiest and 
stingiest of the adherents of that church arose 
and said that he would give five dollars, and 
sat down. 

Just then a bit of plastering fell from the ceil- 
ing and hit him squarely upon the head. Where- 
upon he jumped up, looked confused and said: 
“‘T—er—I meant I'll give fifty dollars!” then 
again resumed his seat. 

After a brief silence a voice was heard to say: 
“O Lord, hit ’im again!” 





that we can use. 
do not ask us to return the unavailable ones. 
and no exception can be made to this rule. 


Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





“IT’S THE FUNNIEST THING I EVER HEARD” ° 


VERY one has said this about some story or other. Send us the funniest thing you ever heard—and 
any other really funny ones that you may think of. 


The material need not be original, but the source should be given if possible. 
We cannot do this on account of the actual labor involved, 


Address The Editor of “That Reminds Me,” in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 


We will make a selection and pay $1 for each 
But please 








No Cause for Alarm 


FTER committing some minor domestic ° 
crime the minister’s small son escaped the 

wrath to come by hidingall day inthe barn. As 
he could not be found all day, all feeling other 
than alarm on his parents’ part disappeared. 
In the evening the young fugitive returned. 

Presently, taking him on his knee, the min- 
ister gravely said: 

“Tt is true, my son, that I could not find you, 
but the Lord and the Evil One knew where 

“Oh, well, I wasn’t worrying about that,” 
replied the unrepentant youngster; “they 
weren’t looking for me with shingles in their 
hands.” 





Works, Not Faith, Needed 


HE professor in charge of a Princeton class- 

room was annoyed by the tardy entrance of 
astudent. He pointedly ceased talking until the 
man took his seat. 

After the lecture the student apologized. 
“Professor,” said he, “‘my watch was fifteen 
minutes out of the way. It’s bothered mea great 
deal lately, but after this I shall put no more 
faith in it.” 

“Tt’s not faith you want in it,” replied the 
professor, “it’s works.” 


Clothes-Hooks Improvised 


CE-WATER, tea, sandwiches and magazines 

had been sent up to Room 417, but presently 
the bell rang again. The boy who had been 
dispatched to attend to the woman’s needs 
returned with the report that what she wanted 
that time was six empty spools. 

“Spools?” said the proprietor. 
crazy.” 

‘“Maybe so,”’ said the boy, “‘but if I am 417 
is crazy too. That is what she said, spools.” 

The proprietor’s wife found the spools among 
the children’s playthings and the proprietor took 
them up. 

“T was afraid,” he said, “that the boy had 
made a mistake. Six empty spools?” 

“Ves, that’s right,’”’ she said. ‘‘ You have no 
clothes-hooks in this room; nothing but nails, 
and rusty nails at that. I don’t like to hang 
my clothes on nails, but by slipping these spools 
over them the cloth is protected from rust and 
the nails can’t punch holes.” 


“You are 


In Everything 


ts N R. CLEAVER, how do you account for the 
1 fact that I found a piece of rubber tire in 
one of the sausages I bought here last week?” 
““My dear Madam, the motor car is replacing 
the horse everywhere.” 


Just a Bit Neat 


FE E WAS from the country and he was also a 

Yankee, and from behind his bowed spec- 
tacles he peered inquisitively at the little Jew 
who occupied the other half of the car seat with 
him. 

The little Jew looked at him. 
began politely. 

“You're a Jew, 
Yankee. 

“Yes, sir, I’m a clothing salesman,” handing 
him a card. 

‘“But you’re a Jew?” 

“Yes, I’m a Jew,”’ came the answer. 

“Well,” continued the Yankee, “I’m a 
Yankee, and in the little village in Maine where 
I come from I’m proud to say there ain’t a Jew.” 

“Yes?” replied the little Jew quietly. ‘“‘That’s 
why it’s a village.” 


‘Nice day,” he 


ain’t you?” queried the 





She was at Home 


Che's favored suitor of a society girl called at 
the house of his inamorata recently and 
found a new parlormaid at the door. ‘Is Miss 
Blank in? This is Mr. Dash,” he explained. 

The maid smiled brightly. ‘‘Oh, yes, sir,”’ she 
replied, and led him into the drawing-room. 

Here he waited the better part of an hour, when 
he finally summoned the maid again. “Did 
you forget to tell Miss Blank that I was here?” 
he asked impatiently. 

‘No, sir,” answered the new maid. “ Miss 
Blank hasn’t got back from shopping yet.” 

**But you told me she was in!” 

“Yes, sir. She told me positively that she 
was always at home to you, sir.” 
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ERE are suggestions, information and advice that will 
interest mothers. 


They are intended to be helpful, and we think they will be. 


They cover as many phases of child life as space permits—the care of the body 
as well as the articles of wear that protect it. 


In the nursery, more than anywhere else, do women appreciate the all-round useful- 
ness of Ivory Soap. 


Thousands of women who read this were “brought up” on Ivory Soap. We do not 
need to tell them how good it is. They know! 


Che trcitert-Santle Gu 





The Bath Few people realize that the skin is one of the 

great cleansers of the body; that through its 
millions of pores pass from one to two and a half pints of 
waste matter every twenty-four hours; and that we inhale 
and exhale through the pores as well as through the lungs. 


In order, therefore, that the body may be in a state of 
good health, it is necessary that the skin be kept abso- 
lutely clean. For that purpose, nothing is quite so good 
as Ivory Soap. 

To bathe a baby, you need: A soft linen washcloth or 
a piece of flannel, a sponge, a cake of Ivory Soap and a 
couple of very soft towels. A piece of rubber sheeting, 
about fifteen inches square, to go on the bottom of 
the bath tub, to prevent slipping when getting in and out, 
is desirable. 

The water should be about 95° in winter and from 85° 
to 90° in summer. ‘Test the water with a bath thermom- 
eter or bare elbow. _ If it feels warm, zo¢ Aot, it is all right. 

Put baby in the bath. Moisten the washcloth and apply 
soap, first to the head and neck, then to the arms, next 
to the body, and last, to the legs and feet. Fill the sponge 
with water from the tub and squeeze its contents over the 
face, arms, body and legs, repeating this until all dirt and 
soap are removed. Dry by ‘‘patting’’ not rubbing, with 
the towcls. 

The best hour for an infant’s bath is about ten in the 
morning. In no event, should a bath be given immediately 
after a meal. 

If a child’s skin is unusually sensitive, a salt bath should 
be given occasionally —a teacupful of salt in two gallons of 
warm water. 

For children over three years of age, three full baths a 
week are sufficient. However, they should be given a 
sponge bath, without soap, every morning, before breakfast. 

In very hot weather, a sponge bath, twice daily, in water 
about 90°, is recommended. 


There is no “free” alkali 


in Ivory Soap 


The Care of Until a child is three years old, its hair should 
the Hair not be cut. Use a soft brush — not a comb. 

For older children rub the scalp gently every 
night. This brings the blood tothe scalp and stimulates 


the follicles from which the hair grows. 


Washing the hair once a week is often enough for clean- 
liness. ‘The use of a pure soap is essential because amy excess 
of alkali in the soap will make the hair brittle. 


To remove dandruff, massage the scalp with warm olive 
oil, and wash with warm Ivory Soap suds. 


Brushes and combs should be washed once a week in a 
quart of cold or lukewarm water with a teaspoonful of 
ammonia in it, using Ivory Soap and water to complete 
the operation. 


Children will brush their teeth if they have 
a tooth wash that ‘‘tastes nice.’ There 
is none better than half an ounce of Ivory 
Soap (one-twelfth of a small cake), shaved fine and dis- 
solved in a quarter of a pint of water, to which a teaspoon- 
ful of rosewater has been added. If this is used regularly, 
morning and evening, with a soft brush, the mouth will be 
kept in excellent condition. 


An Inexpensive 


Tooth Wash 


An exceedingly satisfactory tooth powder is made by 
mixing five cents’ worth of powdered orris root and five 


cents’ worth of precipitated chalk with half a cake of 
{vory Soap, which has been chipped, dried and thoroughly 
pulverized. Add 15 drops of oil of wintergreen. Bottle 
and use as needed. 


To Clean Children’s 


Moisten a cake of Ivory Soap and draw 
Finger Nails 


it gently across the child’s nails until 
they are filled with the softened soap. 
Then the nails can be cleaned easily. If the finger tips are 
allowed to soak for a few minutes after being soaped, the 
nails will clean themselves. 


Every article that comes in 
contact with the sensitive 


skin of a child should be 
washed with Ivory Soap 


A Physician’s 


**Having had repeated cases of skin irrita- 
Advice 


tion from the use of ordinary laundry soap, I 
now request mothers and nurses always to 
employ Ivory Soap for washing all articles that come in 
contact with the skin. It not only cleans the garments 
perfectly, but there is no injurious effect.’” 


Woolen Undergarments, Full information about the best 
Sweaters, Jackets, Etc. way to wash woolens and _ flan- 
nels will be given in next month’s 
advertisement of Ivory Soap. For present purposes it is 
sufficient to say that children’s undergarments, sweaters, 
jackets, etc., should be washed in a heavy suds of Ivory 
Soap and warm water. They should be rinsed in two 
waters of the same temperature* as that used for washing, 
gently pulled into shape and laid on a flat surface in a 
warm place where they will dry quickly. A little Ivory 
Soap in the last rinsing water has a tendency to make 
woolens, etc., softer. 
*This is very important, for if water of a different temperature is used for 
rinsing, garments will shrink. 
To Clean Children’s 
Stuffed Toys, Etc. 


Make a heavy suds of Ivory Soap and, 
with a small brush, apply it to the 
surface of the toy. Rinse thoroughly 
and quickly by pouring clear, lukewarm water over it. 
Do not squeeze the toy but shake it as free as possible from 
water and let it dry inthe sun. Rubber toys, too, should 
be cleaned frequently. 


To Clean Children’s 


Apply Ivory Soap Paste with a flannel 
White Kid Shoes 


cloth; polish with a clean, dry cloth. 
Another way to clean white kid shoes 
is to rub the soiled places with a cloth dipped in ammonia 
and then applied to a cake of Ivory Soap. 


IMPORTANT! Exquisite cleanliness is necessary in 
the care of bottles and receptacles used in the 
preparation of a baby’s food. 


To Clean Bottles: Dissolve a few shavings of Ivory Soap in a quart of hot 
water. Rinse a bottle first with cold water, wash in Ivory Soap suds and then 
scald with boiling water. Pitchers, bowls and spoons should be treated in the 
same way. Rubber nipples should be scalded daily besides being turned inside 
out and washed. 


Amusement for Rainy Days 


An Ivory Soap An excellent way to amuse children who 


Bubble-Party have to stay indoors on account of the 
weather is to have an Ivory Soap bubble- 
party. The expense is trifling; and the bubbles are a 


source of endless delight. 


Directions: Dissolve half of a small cake of Ivory Soap, shaved fine, in two 
quarts of lukewarm water. Add five drops of glycerine. Furnish each child 
with a clay pipe, a quill or an empty spool. Gum arabic added to the Ivory 
Soap suds will make the bubbles more elastic. Strawberry juice will make 
them red. 


IVORY SOAP PASTE —We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of Ivory Soap 
Paste, not only in the nursery, but also in the laundry and for general household use. 
How to Make Ivory Soap Paste: With a knife, vegetable grater, or food chopper, shave one large cake of Ivory 


Soap into three quarts, or two small cakes into four quarts of water. 


Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling point for about 15 


minutes, or until the soap is perfectly dissolved. When cool, it will be like jelly. Keep in achina or glass jar with tight-fitting 


top. Use as needed. 


Next Month’s Advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with its uses in the Laundry —for 


the Washing of Woolens and Flannels. 
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T IS amazing how the ingenuity of man offers us some marvelous 

invention charged to the brim with possibilities for our good, and then 

how immediately we pervert its use: abuse its purpose, create an 
undesirable condition : ‘and then raise our voices aloud in its condemnation. 
/ts condemnation, mind you: the thing itself gloriously full of possibilities 
which, by its wrong use, we ourselves have perverted. 





HUNDREDS OF PARENTS, FOR EXAMPLE, are writing to 
this magazine condemning the motion-picture shows that 
have sprung up like mushrooms all overthe country. And 
why? Because, they say, the films shown are either trivial 
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The Motion-| Or border on the vulgar. Therefore the motion-picture 

Virdee show is at once “a menace to our young,” and.‘ it must be 

| is stopped.”’ But what these good folks overlook is the very 
ow 





important fact that no other educational factor so fraught 
with tremendous possibilities has ever appeared in the 
wond’s bisieey as the motion picture. The real trouble is not with the 
motion picture, for we do not object to it when it is rightly used in lectures 
and travelogues, but with its abuse. If, for example, the school and the 
church were as alert as the theater both would long ago have adopted the 
motion picture as an accepted adjunctto their work. Thatthe motion-picture 
film is destined to play a tremendous part in all educational, religious and 
social uplift work admits of no discussion. The trouble is that the agencies 
that should see the tremendous value in the motion picture are lagging 
behind, while the alert purveyor to the public amusement long ago saw its 
value for his purpose, and is reaping the harvest of his discernment. 


Qe. 





MEANTIME, WHILE CHURCH AND SCHOOL are making 
| up their minds the motion-picture show around the corner 
is busy every night, and it behooves us not to condemn 
the motion picture itself, but to see that the right kinds 








| Where the of films are made part of the programs that are nightly seen 
| Trouble by thousands of our young people. There are, and in 
| Li plenty, excellent films that are educative and uplifting in 
| Lies 





their character, and if the people of every town will insist 
Lat to the manager of the local motion-picture show that one 
or two good films shall be given each night, along with those of lighter vein, 
they will be given. The business of a manager of a motion-picture show 
or any other | kind of show is not to offend the people of his town: he is 
there to get their patronage, and if he is shown a demand for the educational 
picture in his program he can be depended upon to respond to that demand. 
But wholesale condemnation of the motion picture is absolutely wide of the 
point. We must make up our minds that it has come to stay, and if we 
cannot induce the local shows to give the thousands of young people who 
attend them the right kind of pictures, then the church, school or club must 
wake up and use the motion-picture film and put up an opposition show, 
as has already been done in some towns with excellent results.. 


JUST SEE WHAT WE HAVE DONE with the “talking 
machine.” Here is a marvelous invention: wonderful in 
its possibilities for good. But what do we do with it? 
First we consider it a tribute to our musical knowledge to 





Spoiling speak of its results in derision as “canned music.”’ Next 
= Gose we pervert its possibilities by insisting that we shall be 
Thing furnished with the meaningless ditties and worthless music 





of the streets and the musical comedies. There is no doubt 
that summer evenings have been made hideous to many of 
us by a “ Victor” on one side of us grinding out “The Virginia Rag” and 

a “Columbia” on the other side of us torturing every nerve with ‘“‘ There's 
a Lemon on Every Tree but Mine.” But that is not because the “talking 
machine” is a nuisance: it is because thete are people who can always be 
depended upon to vulgarizeand abuse anything, no matter how good it may be 
of itself. The fact remains that the “talking machine’’ has made good music 
possible to thousands, If your children plague youalmost to distraction with 
their ragtime “records” it should not be forgotten that the same “talking 
machine” can do quite another thing if you wish. It can sing to you with 
the voices of the great artists whom you can never hear; it can give you 
the tones of the violin and even of the orchestra, not ’ merely for your 
amusement, but insensibly training your ear to some comprehension of 
the charm of the great world of tone. No matter where you live you can 
be a part of the awakening of the American public to the beauty of music. 
It is all in how you use the “talking machine.” It offers you what you will. 








THEN WE HEAP RIDICULE AND SCORN upon the mechan- 
ical adjustments to the piano. Parents there are who 
devoutly wish that the man who invented the “ Pianola” 
had never been born. Why? Because the thing itself is 





The Piano worthless? No; because we have allowed its abuse by 
That Found the selection of the wrong music. But take this instance: 

: - A woman went to a recital by Josef Hofmann, and from 
a Voice 








his marvelous fingers there came sounds that filled her 
soul and mind with a freshness and stimulation that she had 
not known for years. She carried the charm of the music home with her, 





‘and her husband and children hardly knew her as the tired-out wife and 


mother of the morning. She looked at her piano, and if ever she regretted 
that she gave up her music it was then. The husband divined the situation, 
had a mechanical attachment fitted to the piano that had become voiceless 
and a what-not. The wife went over the catalog, and there in the three 
hundred and odd masterpieces at her disposal she found the composition 
that had thrilled her. She had been too busy as a wife and mother to be 
able to sit down at her piano and play this Chopin Etude in G flat on the 
black keys. How many women can? ‘This woman didn’t even buy the 
Chopin roll she wanted: she borrowed it on the circulating library plan. 
The whole atmosphere of that home was changed: music came to have a 
different meaning to the three daughters of that home, orchestral concerts 
and recitals were attended where formerly the vaudeville theater had been 
patronized, and all because a voiceless piano had found a voice. 


O IT is with many of the things that we are so quick to condemn. 
Magnificently full of the most potent possibilities are they of themselves. 
They are at our doors like the motion-picture shows, and they are in our 
homes like the ‘‘talking machine” and the piano attachment, begging us to 
learn their rightful uses, bursting to overflowing with the richest possibilities 
for ourselves and our children. Let us cultivate this rightful understanding 
and there will be no occasion for condemnation. For what we condemn is 
of our own making: of our own misuse and abuse. 





No OTHER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES was 








E so well known for his equable temper as was President 

=P McKinley. It was the marvel of his associates, and because 

| aXe of it he was able to stand up under the terrific strain of the 
The Spanish-American War, a strain which would have wrecked 
| President's | the nerves of most other men. He used to ascribe it chiefly 
to the fact that he never took his worries to bed with him, 

Little Bag and by this simple little trick he did it: No matter what had 








happened or what was impending, when he went to bed he 
went roll up all the worries of the day — figuratively, of course—in a compact 
bunch, stuff them into a little bag, draw the puckering-string and tie it, and 
stand the little bag under the bed. Then he would forget the bag and its 
contents, think of pleasant things and go to sleep. In the morning he would 
rise, draw forth the bag, take out its wad of cares, spread them before him and 
begin another working day. ‘This was his uniform practice day after day. 





] A COUPLE JUST MARRIED BOARDED A TRAIN at Portland, 
|} Maine, bound for Rockland to spend their honeymoon. 
Their friends went through each car of the train and 
distributed to the passengers the following circular : 





OH, YOU NEWLYWEDS! 
From New 





y | 
And This | 


1. 3. 0]... apa RR; 2. 
| England! | Were Married at 8 A. M. Today 
bene s They are bound for 





ROCKLAND, MAINE 
on ashortt HONEYMOON and it is the earnest wish of their friends that 
you make things interesting for them while they are en route. 

Now don’t be bashful, step right up and offer congratulations, make Joe 
give you a good cigar, and take the customary offering from Ruby. 
BELIEVE ME, IT’S WORTH IT 
The RECEPTION is now going on. 


KISS THE BRIDE! 


Don’t forget to 


We have been taught to expect a higher degree of intelligence from New 
England, but this evidence of vulgarity is, as a passenger on the train well 
said, ‘‘about the limit.” Nor does it reflect credit on the management of a 
railroad—in this case the Maine Central Railroad—when it permits such 
annoyances of its passengers in the presence of its amused conductor! 
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THE BOARDING-SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES to which we 
send our girls may be found lacking in some vital aspects, 
but one point should not be overlooked by parents: that 
roy the school or the college cannot be expected to do that 
What Every which should be done in the home with the first sign 
Parent Must of consciousness in the infant child. Human love, filial 

devotion and a clear conception of ideals must be taught 
Remember | by the father and mother, and not by the teacher or 
lecturer. When.a girl reaches college it is, generally, too 
late to inculcate those fixed principles which should guide her through life. 
Besides, strangers are not the proper persons to explore a girl’s heart and 
soul: that is the privilege of the mother, and it should be exercised when 
the girl is seven, and not seventeen. The father should be the girl’s ideal 
man: not the lecturer nor the sophomore from the near-by male college. 
The school and college are for development: not for awakening. 

















WE TALK SADLY OF THE HIGHER COST OF LIVING, but 
I wonder if we ever stop to think that this higher cost has 
been brought about by ourselves, and that we can today 
control it, and by what seem very small matters. For 
| The example, the parents and grandparents of the present 
Children and generation of youth were educated by doing the chores. 
This was commonly a matter not only of discipline but of 
the Chores necessity as well. ‘The chores had to be done, and the boys 
‘ and girls had todothem. ‘There were snow to be shoveled, 
wood to be split, fires to be made; there were rooms to be swept, clothes 
to be mended, meals to be prepared and served. The “hired man” had 
duties of his own, and the “ hired girl” was busy. The young folks had to 
help out. They had a definite share of the domestic responsibilities. 

The chores educated the children. They taught them habits of 
punctuality, of thoroughness and of perseverance. ‘They made them think. 
They were an apprenticeship in the world’s work. In the Colonial days, 
when every gentleman could harness a horse, and every lady could bake 
bread, the boys and girls matured early. We celebrate, for example, the 
birthday of George Washington, and teach our youth what a great man he 
was. But do we realize that Washington was already a man, doing serious 
work and giving orders, at an age when our sons are still schoolboys? 
The chores took the children out of the dependent class and made them 
partners in the domestic business—codéperative, self-reliant. Often the 
children hated them. So much the better! ‘They thus learned one of Life’s 
greatest lessons: the lesson of doing what we don’t like to do. 

Then we changed the old conditions, and upon this change hang two of 
the ills that we complain so much about: the cost of living and the irrespon- 
sibility of children. The cost of living is increased by the employment of 
persons to do the work for which the children were formerly responsible. 
Of course those who are comfortably fixed in this worid’s goods are under 
decided difficulties in this matter. In the case of their children the chores 
would be an artificial imposition. ‘The boys know that it is not necessary 
for them to stoke the furnace, and the girls know that it is not necessary for 
them to make the beds. But, after all, the well-to-do are in the minority. 
The rest of us may find it well worth while to dispense with some of our 
present domestic service and let the children do the chores. 
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| IvTis CuRIOUS HOW WE REGARD the word “ temperance.” 
To thousands it means nothing more than abstinence from 
alcohol. I know mothers, for instance, who ardently write 
Meds ! and valiantly preach temperance to the “poor and down- 
A Word | trodden,” but who daily teach intemperance to their own 

; \ children by allowing them to make playthings of their 
We Fail to | stomachs, and who are training those children to exaggerate 
the importance of appetite and desire. ‘Those mothers do 
not seem to realize that there is more than one way of 
teaching self-control, and that the idea that we must do and have everything 
that other people do and have causes just as much misery as intemperance 
in alcohol. There are scores of so-called “temperance”? women who ought to 
take down their dictionaries and get a broader and truer meaning of the 
word which they so earnestly advocate. ‘The only evil in the world is not 
the appetite for alcoholic stimulant: the world is full of things that we cannot 
have, things that would not be good for us if we had them. ‘To recognize 
that fact and to be able to rise above it means “ temperance” just as much 
as to rise above the single desire for strong drink. 





See | 


| i 








A GREAT MANY GIRLS ARE MORBIDLY FASCINATED by 
men whom they know to have “sown their wild oats,” as it 
is called. There is no doubt that there is a strong appeal 
to the vanity of many a girl in her belief that she may be 





| The Polish 


instrumental in remaking or reforming a young man. At 

we first there is doubtless an element of pity, together with a 

rs cated laudable desire to create in the one who is loved new 
Snake 








ideals of temperance and moral uprightness. But there 
is another reason why a girl may become fascinated with 
a man whose private life has been open to criticism. This type of man is 
generally a past master in the art of knowing how to please the fair sex. 
He knows, by long practice and experience, just how to anticipate the 
smallest feminine desire. His manners are polished and refined, while 
his conversational powers are well developed. He knows how and when 
to say those charming little nothings and to make remarks of a compli- 
mentary nature which sound so pleasant to a woman’s ear. Thus it 
happens that many a woman falls a helpless victim to the wiles of such a 
man, and no amount of reasoning or parental influence seems to be able 
to deter such a woman from marrying him. What such a girl forgets, or 
does not know, is that she permits sentiment to usurp the place of reason, 
and it is only after the fatal step has been taken that she is disillusioned 
and finds her repentance in anguish of heart and a wrecked life. 








THE HEAD MASTER OF THE SCHOOL had suddenly 
eo. passed away, and in the twinkling of an eye she who had 
: ot been as one with him faced the interpretation of the passing 
of life to three hundred and fifty boys, each in the forma- 
tive period of his life. She had always professed a deep, 
abiding Christianity. She had always believed in the 
immortality of life. Could she now live her Christianity and 
She Met It! | show her belief? That one hour that comes to all of us in 
our lives had come to her. Calling that wondering group 
of three hundred and fifty boys together, she spoke to them. With a sparkle 
in her eye, a ring in her voice, and a confidence that carried conviction 
direct and sure, she told them that life did not stop: that he whom they 
loved was with them and with her, stronger and with greater capacity for 
helping than he had a few hours before when in the flesh. There was not a 
quiver in the voice: confidence, supreme and sublime, filled that auditorium, 
and in that hour one woman struck for her own three children and for the 
three hundred and fifty children of other mothers the finest and surest 
keynote to which the human tongue can give utterance. It was a wonderful 
opportunity, and the woman met it, naturally, sanely and with unerring 
judgment. Then when the parents flocked in numbers to the school she 
stood in the full sunlight, in the same spot where she had so often stood 
with him at the beginning of every school term, and welcomed each parent 
with the same sunny smile and the same firm hand of welcome; and the 
glory of the autumn sun was not more radiant than the face of the woman 
who believed, and, believing, lived her belief! Not an emblem of mourning 
wore she or her children. Everywhere there were’ flowers instead. With 
steady voice she sang the hymns that he had sung and loved! And the 
people marveled! At what? At the all too unusual picture of a human 
being who had faced her opportunity, had risen to it and met it fully. And 
to that woman in that hour scores of men will, in their future lives, look back 
and “call her blessed”! For not only did she crown her own life, but also 
in much greater measure did she crown the beginning of the life of every 
one of ‘her boys.” 


Her Hour 
and 











THAT A CHILD MUST FIRST OF ALL BE HEALTHY: that 
health is absolutely essential to success of any kind, the 
average mother is beginning to get pretty clearly into her 
mind with regard to her child. But she interprets the laws 
of hygiene to mean three things: fresh air day and night, 
wholesome food at regular intervals, and as much sleep as 
; possible. These are essentials. But one thing remains, 
and that the average mother leaves out of her régime. She 
=? must substitute for the modern American child’s craving for 
excitement, 5 weadlecnans and pleasure the atmosphere of quiet, contentment 
and happiness. She fails, first of all, to dress her child wisely. Where she 
makes the mistake here is that she dresses her child for her pleasure, but 
not for his convenience. Again, she does not realize that the most normal 
and fortunate of people are those who are able to find joy in simple common- 
places, and contentment in the ordinary routine of a busy life. This, as 
applied to the child, means a quiet, uneventful mudpie and sandpile existence, 
with Mother near enough to give a sense of companionship. 





| the Mother 
| Leaves Out 








| 





“The little common joys of every day, 
My garden blowing in an April wind, 
A linnet’s greeting and the morning fall 
Of happy sunshine through the opened blind.” 


These are the real joys of life, but they are lost upon children who are 
trained always to be entertained. ‘They are not to be found in the crowd. 
They are not to be had at the diabolical children’s parties. They are the 
gift of quietness and the blessing of healthy solitude. And they are the only 
virus that can render a child immune from that craving for excitement which 
is nothing less than a nervous disease and is the curse of so many an 
American home today. 





SOME MOTHERS HAVE A WaAy OF SAYING: “Dorothy 
will not need to do any household work when she marries. 
She will only have to know enough to direct a maid. Very 
few girls have to do their own work nowadays, you know.” 
Suppose, by the same process of reasoning, fathers were 
to say: “John needs only enough business training to be 
able to direct an office boy. Very few men have to do 
their own work nowadays, you know.” Curious, isn’t it, that fathers do 
not reason that way? 





| Difference 
q 











WHEN A MOTHER SAYS THAT SHE HAs NOT the heart 
to correct her child: that a child’s carefree years are so 
few that she would rather overlook the little faults and let 
the child have a “free, unhampered life,”’ it sounds plaus- 
| The Mother} ible and human. But one hard, unavoidable truth remains 
that she cannot change. Some day that child will be 
Ht and punished for what the mother now chooses to overlook. 
| the World It is one of the hard decrees of Nature, but it is unavoid- 

ene able. If the mother who might exact obedience and 
discipline lovingly and willingly, when the faults are small, will not, but instead 
leaves her child to imagine or infer that there is no law for him, she leaves 
the discipline to a cold and heartless world. But come it will without fail. 
And there will be no tenderness in it: no sympathy in it. It may come in 
the guise of failures and disappointments that will cause years of heartache, 
or a ruined life. In all probability it will come too late to be of use to the 
child, but come it surely will. No man has ever gone through the world with 
any success whose early training has not taught him that his will is not 
supreme. We must all obey the law of Nature if we will have health; the 
law of man if we will have liberty; the law of conscience if we will have peace. 
But obey something or somebody we must! 
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MAGINE my feelings when Maude Adams 

asked me to go with her to Egypt. She was 

tired out—tired of work, tired of the hustle 
and pressure of theatrical life—and she was going 
to Egypt to seek rest. She wanted to be relieved 
of all mental creases, to go away from others and 
be taken back to herself—a very quiet, retiring self 
when you really get to know it, as you shall see. 

I was tired, too, and feared that I would be a 
dreary companion for that light, sunny personality 
of the American stage. I told her so frankly; but 
she put her hand on my shoulder, and said: ‘‘ Do 
come; we will take care of each other.” 

This was in London. After a scurry of shopping 
I joined Maude Adams five days later in Paris, 
and we set out for the south. 

It took us three days to get to Port Said, and 
then came our first glimpse of a new continent. 
Egypt at last! The Nile, Antony and Cleopatra! | 
But we had come here to quiet down, not to get | 
excited. 

To get to our goal we had to plunge through a 
buzz of life, a very Babel of tongues. Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites, dwellers of Mesopotamia, 
Greeks and Arabians, we heard them speak, every 
man in his own language—and a very horrible 
noise they made of it! At the end of it all a little 
toy tin train stood waiting for us to take us to Cairo. 

If the journey to Cairo was all too short for the 















: ‘ | 
restful pleasure it gave to the eye and heart our \ 
one night’s stay in Cairo, the great cosmopolitan Q 
center of the tourist, was, for our purposes, too 


long. We wanted the old Egypt, not the new. 

So we quickly got means to drive through the long avenue of 
lebbek trees to the Mena House, some seven miles distant, 
and there got our first view of the Sphinx and the Pyramids 
with the desert lying beyond. Miss Adams did not speak. She 
just sat there taking it allin. She was happy and absorbed. 

That is what the desert does; it soaks you up—if you lend 
yourself to the process—and makes you for the time its own. 
You become a mere moving particle upon its surface, till the 
wind of the spirit blows you back again to the world of men 
and your individual thoughts and pursuits. 


HE peaceful Mena House appealed to us strongly, and when 

night came with all its Egyptian suddenness there came 
with it a glorious moon which uttered a bidding more plain than 
words: ‘‘Come out now and take a nearer view of the Sphinx 
and the Pyramids along with me.” 

So donkeys and donkey-boys were engaged, and at half- I 
past ten we, with Miss Adams’s little maid, Katie, were at the 
Pyramids, riding slowly and solemnly round and round them | 
so as to see them from all points of view. I often think of this | 
wonderful first ride. It was so strange: the pulsating silence, 
the subtle sense of calm and eternity that crept slowly into 
our beings. I felt then that Miss Adams had come to the 
rest she wanted. 

One of my dreams had been to camp in the Egyptian 
desert. I had spent many summers under tents. Miss Adams 
had never known the joys of gipsy life. That first ride did 
its work. Miss Adams decided that night to spend her 
holidays in the Libyan desert. 

Next day proved one of the greatest importance. It was 
marked by the finding of our beautiful dragoman, Mohammed 
Suleiman, a tall and very picturesque Arab who might well 
have been a great tribal chief, a man born to authority and 
accustomed to obedience. His quiet dignity and reserve set 
usa lesson in manners which from that day on I was always 
trying to live up to. Miss Adams absorbed it more easily, as 
she absorbed everything else, without seeming very much to 
notice. He spoke several languages with a childlike inade- 
quacy. In spite of his physical attractions and his glowing 
testimonials Miss Adams was too cautious to trust herself to 
his care for a desert journey without some preliminary test; so 
we took him with us on what I may call a skirmishing trip to 
Luxor, the old Thebes and great Karnak. 

At Karnak Miss Adams felt the wonderful repose and rest 
of its ponderous magnificence; there she had got a something as 
old as she wanted, something that countless centuries seemed 
in no way to have changed. 

The next day we passed on to Luxor, with its colossal 
statues, its city of the illustrious dead crowded with paintings 
and bas-reliefs, and all so little changed. Old Egypt, in perfect 
mummied condition, stared at us out of dead eyes. 

Then came our first sail on the Nile, and we passed from 
the changeless face of Egypt in carved stone to the almost 
equal unchangeableness of the life and customs of its common people. 

Miss Adams, forgetting time, floated on and on, taking it all blissfully 
in. We were held by the charm of the shadoofs’ rhythmic rise and fall, 
the waving palm, the waters lapping drowsily the emerald banks, the 
rose-and-blue sky melting in voluptuous softness—all illuminated in a 
golden haze. Surely there was only peace in the world, we said softly 
to ourselves. i 

Next day, when we returned to Cairo, and after Miss Adams had 
bought a pile of books for our journey, we found that Mohammed 
Suleiman had made complete preparations for our march through the 
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by Ray Ro 
‘iend Who Went With | 
» Famous Actress 





desert to Fayum, a province of reclaimed desert 
land. Our equipment consisted of seven tents: one 
for -Miss Adams, one for myself and one for the 
maid, in addition to those which served as dining- 
room, library, bathroom and kitchen. These had 
their necessary accompaniments of beds, furniture, 
cooking utensils and books, and as means of trans- 
port we took with us nine camels, two Arab steeds, 
two riding dromedaries and three donkeys, together 
with thirteen Arabian servants. 

The tents and their appurtenances were sent on 
three hours ahead to the first camping-ground, so 
that all might be ready for us when we arrived. 
Miss Adams and I rode upon the two dromedaries, 

Katie on the donkey, and in front of us, on his 
| 
| 
I 
| 








Arab steed, went the majestic Suleiman. 





| ERTAINLY to any one who has thought of it 
\| as monotonous the desert must come as a won- 
| derful surprise. The more one knows of it the more 
one finds it varied and alive. Bright and subtle 
: are forever meeting the eye; golden sand softened 
by shoals of pebbles, deep green and red; and blow- 
ing across them—what a surprise !—sharp, invigor- 
ating breezes, fresh as from the sea. Farther out, 
to our astonishment, we came within sight of hills, 
a long, broken chain, and here and there scattered 
vegetation, with sagebrush with small purple flowers 
interspersed between. 

We rode for two joyous hours, dismounted for a 
brief visit to the Pyramid and the tombs of Sakkara, 
and then passed on once more toward the great, 
beckoning space. An hour later we pitched a small tent for 
tea and threw ourselves down on the sand, every nerve alive 
from our invigorating ride. How wonderful to travel so long 
in the heat and to arrive with body and spirit renewed ! 

Toward the close of that day we came within sight of camp; 
and our place of rest, all prepared, sent voices of welcome to 
greet us. We were tired enough now; so many new and 
strange things had passed before our eyes, so much new under- 
standing had come to us of life unfamiliar till then, that our 
bodies yielded easily and utterly to the first call of sleep, and 
when we awoke it was day. 

This one day’s journey was typical of many. We usually 
rode five or six hours daily, according to the ground we had 
to cover for our next camp. Sometimes we would stop at a 
place only one night, sometimes two, just as the mood seized 
us; and, with a canter after breakfast and a long rest under 
canvas during the heat of the day, we would resume our 
march at three o’clock and ride on till sunset. 

Mohammed Suleiman fed us wonderfully. I do not know 
how he did it, for the whole mechanism of his management 
was politely concealed from our gaze; but our menu of four or 
five courses was as good as anything we ever got in Cairo. We 
ate flocks of quails, beautifully cooked, and, among other 
dishes, the Egyptian cucumber was served to us in various 
forms: in fries, in curries and in salad; we also had a delicious 
confection, called ‘‘ mish mish,” made out of apricots. We drank 
Evian water, while for baths and cooking our camels carried a 
plentiful supply. 


oh: ~~ | colors, delicious in their counterchange and tone, 
ckman | 






ISS ADAMS was supremely happy, and was finding rest in 

two ways: in brisk physical exercise and ina leisurely study 
of her books through the long midday hours. She read chiefly 
the History of Ancient Egypt, and knew all the dynasties by 
heart; her study led her also into religions and customs, and 
she fairly devoured the way in which the Pyramids were built, 
their plan and construction. She had a constant craving for 
knowledge; any subject, almost, on which her eye lighted in 
print seemed to attract her. It brought to her the explana- 
tion of life and told how things came to be as they were. It 
was indeed rather singular to see this intense longing for 
knowledge attain its satisfaction in so quiet a receptivity. 
But now and then I could see that what she had read had 
deeply stirred her emotions. Gordon was one of her heroes; 
her favorite book dealing with modern history was that which 
tells of the downfall and destruction of Mahdism under the 
English—‘‘ With Kitchener in Khartoum.’’ One passage I 
especially remember as arousing her intense admiration for 
the heroism which it portrayed, that which tells of the stand 
made under the banner of their prophet by the last survivors 
of the Mahdi’s following, three against three thousand. Here 
is the description: 











Now under the black flag in a ring of bodies stood only three men 
facing three thousand of the Third Brigade. They folded their arms 
about the staff and gazed steadily forward. Two fell. The last Dervish stood 
up and filled his chest: he shouted the name of his God and hurled his spear. 
Then he stood quite still, waiting. It took him full; he gave at the knees, and 
toppled with his head on his arms and his face toward the legions of his conquerors. 


When Miss Adams read that passage aloud to me I saw the spirit which 
has since enabled her not only to act but also to enter right into the 
character of Joan of Arc. Of that great heroine of history the retiring 
nature was an essential part; and out of it came the power which revivified 
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By Mamie 


A FOREWORD: In all that 
will be written of Charles Dickens 
in connection with the centenary 
of his birth, this month, no 
picture given of him can be more 
faithful, more loving and more 
intimate than that contributed 
in 1892 to THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL by his eldest, and, as 
many believed, his favorite, 
daughter, Mamie. Thousands 
are readers of the magazine now 
who were not readers then, and 
the Editors have felt that it would 

The “Gad's Hill” Portrait , be timely to republish the tender- 

of Charles Dickens est and most interesting of the 
daughter’s pictures of her father 
in his home life, as a man, as a husband and as a father. 

The second of these articles is given here. There will be 
one more in the March issue of THE JOURNAL. It will be 
entitled: ‘‘ The Last Days of My Father’s Life.’’ 

Together these three articles give a wonderfully intimate 
picture of the man Dickens. 

—THE Epirors oF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


\ , YHEN at work absolute quiet was essential to my 
father, the slightest sound making an interruption 
fatal to the success of his labors, although, oddly 
enough, in his leisure hours the bustle and noise of a great 
city seemed necessary to him. He writes, after an enforced 
idleness of two years spent in a quiet place: ‘The difficulty 
of going at what I call a rapid pace is prodigious; indeed, it 
is almost an impossibility. I suppose this is partly the effect 
of two years’ ease and partly the absence of streets and 
numbers of figures. I cannot express how much I want 
these. It seems as if they supplied something to my brain 
which, when busy, it cannot bear to lose. For a week or 
fortnight I can write prodigiously in a retired place, a day in 
London setting and starting me up again. But the toil and 
labor of writing day after day without that magic lantern is 
immense !”’ 





As I Saw Him Write Once 


LTHOUGH he was usually alone when at work, there 
were, of course, exceptions, and I myself constituted 
such an exception. During our life at Tavistock House I 
had a long and serious illness, with an almost equally long 
convalescence. During the latter my father suggested that 
I should be carried every day into his study to remain with 
him, and, although I was fearful of disturbing him, he 
assured me that he desired to have me with him. On one of 
these mornings | was lying on the sofa, endeavoring to keep 
perfectly quiet while my father wrote busily and rapidly at 
his desk, when he suddenly jumped from his chair and rushed 
to a mirror which hung near and in which I could see the 
reflection of some extraordinary facial contortions which 
he was making. He returned rapidly to his desk, wrote 
furiously for a few minutes, and then went again to the 
mirror. The facial pantomime was resumed, and then 
turning toward but evidently not seeing me he began 
talking rapidly ina low voice. Ceasing this soon, however, 
he returned once more to his desk, where he remained 
silently writing until luncheontime. It was a most curious 
experience for me, and one of which I did not until later years 
fully appreciate the purport. Then I knew that with his 
natural intensity he had thrown himself completely into the 
character that he was making, and that for the time being 
he had not only lost sight of his surroundings, but also had 
actually become in action, as in imagination, the personality 
of his pen. 








SS 


My father’s ‘“‘studies’’ were always cheery rooms, and, 
like himself, the personification of neatness and tidiness. 
On the shelf of his writing-table were many dainty and 
useful ornaments, gifts from his friends or members of 
his family, and always a vase of bright and fresh flowers. 
The first study that I remember is the one in our Devonshire 
Terrace home, a pretty room, with steps leading directly 
into the garden from it, and with an extra baize door to keep 
out all sounds and noises. The study at Tavistock House 
was more elaborate: a fine large room, opening into the 
drawing-room by means of sliding doors. When the rooms 
were thrown together they gave my father a promenade of 
considerable length for the indoor walking which formed a 
favorite recreation for him after a hard day’s writing. 

At ‘‘Gad’s Hill’’ he first made a study from one of the 
large spare sleeping-rooms of the house, as the windows 
there overlooked a beautiful and favorite view of his. His 
writing-table was always placed near a window looking out 
into the open world which he loved so keenly. Afterward 
he occupied for years a smaller room overlooking the back 
garden and a pretty meadow; but this he eventually turned 
into a miniature billiard-room, and then established himself 
finally in the room on the right side of the entrance-hall 
facing the front garden. It is this room which Mr. Luke 
Fields, our country’s great artist and our own esteemed 
friend, made famous in his picture, ‘‘ The Empty Chair,” 
which he sketched for ‘‘The Graphic” after Father’s death. 
The writing-table, the ornaments, the huge waste-paper 
basket which ‘‘the master’’ had made for his own use, are 
all there, and, alas, the empty chair! 


The Original of Little Nell 


HAT he was ever in earnest, that he lived with his 

creations, that their joys and sorrows were his joys and 
sorrows, that at times his anguish, both of body and spirit, 
was poignant and heartbreaking, I know. His interest in 
and love for his character were intense as his nature, and are 
shown nowhere more strongly than in his sufferings during 
his portrayal of Little Nell. Did ever father mourn the loss 
of a beloved daughter with greater anguish, or take greater 
care of the dear dead child while she yet remained in his 
possession than he with this child of his brain? He writes: 
“IT am, for the time, nearly dead with work and grief for 
the loss of my child.’’ Again he writes of her: ‘You 
can’t imagine (gravely I write and speak) how exhausted 
I am today with yesterday’s labors. I went to bed last 
night utterly dispirited and done up. All night I have been 
pursued by the child; and this morning I am unrefreshed 
and miserable. I do not know what to do with myself.”’ 

No reference to Little Nell is complete without a mention 
of the great sorrow that my father suffered at the beginning 
of his literary career in the death—a very sudden death—of 
my mother’s sister, Mary Hogarth, the dear ‘‘ Auntie”’ that 
I referred to in my last article. She was of a most charm- 
ing and lovable disposition, as well as being personally very 
beautiful. Soon after my parents married, Aunt Mary 
was constantly with them. As her nature developed she 
became my father’s ideal of what a young girl should be. 
And his own words show how this great affection and the 
influence of the girl’s loved memory were with him to the 
end of his life. The shock of her sudden death so affected 
and prostrated him that the publication of ‘ Pickwick” 
was interrupted for two months. 

“‘T look back,” he wrote, ‘“‘and with unmingled pleasure, 
to every link which each ensuing week has added to the 
chain of our attachment. It shall go hard, I hope, ere 
anything but death impairs the toughness of a bond now so 
firmly riveted. That beautiful passage you were so kind and 
considerate as to send to me has given me the only feeling 
akin to pleasure—sorrowful pleasure it is—that I have yet 

(Page 8) 
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had. connected with the loss of my dear young friend and 
companion, for whom my love and attachment will never 
diminish, and by whose side, if it please God to leave me in 
possession of sense to signify my wishes, my bones, whenever 
or wherever I die, will one day be laid.”’ 

She was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, and her grave 
bears the following inscription, written by my father: 

“Young, beautiful and good, God in His mercy numbered 
her among His angels at the early age of seventeen.” 

There is no doubt that in Little Nell much of Aunt Mary’s 
character is reproduced. 


The Basis of “Nicholas Nickleby ” 


MPRESSIONS which were later converted into motives 

and plots for his stories he imbibed often in his earliest 
childhood. The crusade against the Yorkshire schools which 
is waged in ‘“‘Nicholas Nickleby”’ is the working out of 
some of these childish impressions. He writes himself of 
them: ‘I cannot call to mind how I came to hear about 
Yorkshire schools, when I was not a very robust child, 
sitting in by-places near Rochester Castle with a head full of 
Partridge Strap, Tom Pipes and Sancho Panza, but I know 
my first impressions of the schools were picked up at this 
time.’’ We can imagine how deeply the wrongs must have 
sunk into the sensitive heart of the child, rankling there 
through many years, to bear fruit in the scourging of them 
and their abuses from the land. While he was at work upon 
“Nicholas Nickleby”’ he sent one of his characteristic letters 
in reply to a little boy— Master Hesting Hughes—who wrote 
to ask him to make some changes in the story. As it is so 
extremely amusing I shall quote part of it: 





Dovucuty STREET, LONDON, December 12, 1838. 


Respected Sir: I have given Squeers one cut on the neck, and two 
on the head, at which he appeared much surprised, and began to cry, 
which, being a cowardly thing, is just what I should have expected 
from him—wouldn’t you? 

I have carefully done what you told me in your letter about the 
lamb and the two ‘“‘sheeps”’ for the little boys. They have also had 
some good ale and porter and some wine. I am sorry you did not 
say what wine you would like them to have. I gave them some 
sherry, which they liked very much, except one boy who was a little 
sick and choked a good deal. He was rather greedy, and that’s the 
truth, and I believe it went the wrong way, which I say served him 
right, and I hope you will say so too. Nick has had his roast lamb, 
as you said he was to, but he could not eat it all, and says if you do 
not mind his doing so he should like to have the rest hashed tomorrow 
with some greens, which he is very fond of, and so am I. He said 
he did not like to have his porter hot, for he thought it spoilt the 
flavor, so I let him have it cold. You should have seen him drink it. 
I thought he never would have left off. I also gave him three pounds 
in money, all in sixpences to make it seem more, and he said directly 
that he should give more than half to his mamma and sister and 
divide the rest with poor Smike. And I say he is a good fellow for 
saying so; and if anybody says he isn’t I am ready to fight him 
whenever they like—there! 

Fanny Squeers shall be attended to, depend uponit. Your drawing 
of her is very like, except that I do not think the hair is quite curly 
enough. The nose is particularly like hers, and so are the legs. She 
is a nasty, disagreeable thing, and I know it will make her very 
cross when she sees it, and what I say is that I hope it may. You 
will say the same, I know—at least I think you will. 


He Had Very Little Time for Rest 


HE amount of work which my father could accomplish 

varied greatly at certain times, though in its entirety it 
was so immense. When he became the man of letters and 
ceased the irregular, unmethodical life of the reporter his 
mornings were invariably spent at hisdesk. The time between 
breakfast and luncheon, with an occasional extension of a 
couple of hours into the afternoon, were given over to his 
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A Personal Canvass 


AN EXPLANATION: For some months I have been asking questions, as 
to the effects of a college education, of those best qualified to judge: those who 
tried it—the alumnz—or, popularly speaking, the graduates. I have interviewed 


hundreds, personally and by letter. 


Their evidence, in time, ranges from 1849 to 1909; 
Maine to California. They represent 62 institutions where women can study: 
18 women’s colleges, 16 State universities, and 28 other endowed, co-educational 
They include women married and unmarried, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, librarians, writers, business women, deans of women’s colleges, 
social workers, club leaders and women who “‘ live at home.’ 

In a word, they represent all ages, all sections of the country, all types 
of colleges and universities, all classes, most occupations, and sixty years of 


institutions. 


woman’s-college education in this country. 


By Edith Rickert 


in territory, from 


the woman of the future? 
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\" over the country, these last thirty years, 


countless sacrifices have been made to send 

girls to college. Has it been worth while? 
Among the hundreds of alumnz questioned 
scarcely half a dozen think otherwise. They have 
gone forth from the Juvenal and Lamartine and 
Beowulf which perhaps rather bored them at the 
time, from their little dips into the sea of science, 
from their bird’s-eye views of history and peeps at 
psychology and political economy, only to find 
that in some miraculous way a college training has 
made easy for them problems upon which, in its 
curriculum, it never touched at all. It has taught 
them, one says, how to make a living and how 
to live in making it; or,as another puts it, how to 
make a living and how to make a life. 


How the College Has Helped Women 


HERE can be no question that college has 
been the great factor in the economic emanci- 
pation of women today. Besides being the imme- 
diate gateway to higher teaching it has opened up 
the other professions, such as the law, medicine 
and the ministry, to women; and it has made pos- 
sible for them many new lines of work in business 
enterprises hitherto monopolized by men. Thus it 
has an actual money value. One business woman 
estimates this as more than half her capital. Aside 
from special training for a particular purpose this 
“‘capital’’ consists partly of a social prestige which 
counts enormously in the professions and a good 
deal in business, partly of acquired ability to take 
up a new kind or department of work and to mas- 
ter it in half the time and with half the effort of 
an untrained woman, and partly—in this college 
women are still less successful than men—of ability 
to get adequate money returns for the knowledge 
and power of turning it to use gained at college. 

It would be impossible here to name the various 
ways in which college women make a living. 
Twenty years ago they all turned to teaching as the 
only means open. Now they preach, they prac- 
tice law and medicine, they write, they edit, they 
advertise, they do library and social work, they 
pervade every kind of business in every kind of 
position. Although they are not as yet adequately 
paid they are making continual headway in this 
respect by creating in the minds of men of affairs 
the impression that they are worth their hire. This 
conviction implies that they can be trusted not 
merely to carry out the plans of others, but also to 
face a new situation and to deal with it effectively 
to a successful conclusion. In so far as college has 
given women these traits, which are distinc tly lack- 
ing in the great masses of their untrained sisters, 
it has done absolutely good work. 


The College and the Social Worker 


HAT college does for the teacher is too obvi- 
ous to need discussion; but it is interesting 
to see how it helps the social worker. 

One woman is part of an organization for 
improving housing conditions in the slums. She 
tells how her training prepared her to deal with 
foreigners and negroes in the slum district, to see 
the difference between municipal management 
and mismanagement, to understand the methods 
of philanthropic bodies, and the application of 
economic laws. Things did not seem utterly new 
and strange because she had the key to their 
relations. Later she became the head of a day 
nursery and settlement and there found her edu- 
cation even more valuable. She says that no 
amount of natural cleverness and common-sense 
can take the place of the qualities developed at 
college—the farseeing judgment and the power 
to weigh individuals, opportunities and circum- 
stances—which are demanded in such work. 

But making a living has no value apart from the 
larger process of making a life. The ideal college 
should surely be a place where the ac cumulated 
wisdom of the past upon the art of living is so 
brought to bear upon the problems of the present 
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that each sisbeceti may avoid the waste of its 
predecessors and progress from the point where 
the last left off. How far do the women’s colleges 
today make this possible for their students? 

The extreme test of their success is not in lives 
lived under normally favorable conditions, but in 
cases where the powers they have developed have 
triumphed over conditions that would strain and 
warp the lives of ordinary women. 


A College Girl in the Wilds of Texas 


AR off in the wilds of Texas there is a woman 

who has ‘‘a husband in leather, riding splendid 
horses.”” She lives the life of a pioneer, in a log 
house, with no help except shiftless negroes. Three 
times during the last fourteen years she and her 
husband have sold out and flitted to unbroken 
lands. She has a family of six children—two others 
have passed away—and the whole burden of the 
housekeeping and the sewing has fallen upon her. 
She has been kept so busy that in twenty-five 
years she has not found time to read a single book 
for her own pleasure; and yet, far from schools 
and other outside influences, she has brought up 
these six children single-handed, preparing most of 
them for High School. She is resolved that they 
shall all go to college, being firmly convinced that 
without her education she could never have done 
what she has done. This is scarcely a conventional 
portrait of acollege graduate, but it shows a woman 
whose natural abilities have not been perverted 
but have been strengthened and developed by 
education. And the fact that womanliness has not 
been eliminated in the process comes out inher reply 
to praise heaped upon her by her classmates at 
their reunion. She blushed and answered only: 
‘Joe says I have done well.’’ 


Five Women in the West and South 


N WISCONSIN there is a minister’s wife, now 

happily married for six years, who, as she says 
herself, has had to study domestic economy with 
a good deal of concentration. For the last six 
months she has been doing her own work, with an 
average of seventy-five cents a week spent for help, 
although she has three little children, the young- 
est a baby still unweaned. Moreover, she takes 
prizes at the ‘‘ potato bake’’—a kind of street fair. 
One year she had first prize—a barrel of flour— 
for her bread; another year, not competing in 
bread-making, she took first prize for the best 
bouquet of cultivated flowers, and second prize for 
jellies. She gives her college credit for teaching 
her not only how to manage, but also how to make 
a happy life out of difficult conditions. 

There is a farmer’s wife in Illinois who, until her 
marriage, had always lived in towns, and who now 
not only does all the work for a family of six— 
including three little children and a baby—but 
also makes forty pounds of butter a week. She 
claims that her training helps her as much now in 
her daily domestic problems as it ever did in the 
days of her High School teaching. 

A young widow with a baby, in the South, was 
left face to face with the necessity of earning a 
living. She put the child in her mother’s charge 
and went to college, even took a higher degree, and 
afterward held several excellent educational posi- 
tions. Years afterward her daughter attended 
the same university, and later proceeded to her 
doctor’s degree, as a result of which she obtained 
a position to teach at an unusually high salary. 
But all her education left her still so much of a 
woman that she resigned to marry a poor pro- 
fessor who could not afford to keep even one serv- 
ant. So she turned her abilities to the problems 
of housekeeping, sewing and making ends meet, 
and presently found, perhaps a little to her own 
surprise, that the difficulties which most women 
encounter in such circumstances simply did not 
exist for her. Aside from her own domestic duties, 
in which she says her husband helps her, she finds 
time to assist him in his research work. 
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of Hundreds of Graduates of Sixty Colleges 


The balance of the conclusions of these hundreds of college women ought to 
show the present current of opinion, to which the public and those who govern 
our educational institutions for women can well afford to listen. 

I put to all these women substantially these four salient questions: 

Looking back now, after years of graduation: 

First—How did the college affect your health? 

Second—In what way did your college education help you? 

Third—lIn what respect did your college education fail to help you? 

Fourth— With your maturer knowledge as a woman, in what way do you think 
that the modern woman’s college might be bettered so ’as to be more valuable to 


In four articles I shall present the results of my inquiries. The present is the 
second article and deals with the second question. 


THE AUTHOR. 





But a doctor’s degree is not necessary for success 
in the domestic life. Here is another case, typical 
of many, of a charming little Southern woman w ho 
was brought up, she says, in the usual helpless 
way, whom college has saved from being an utterly 
useless citizen. She took her degree, traveled, 
taught a few years, then married a man whom she 
had met at college, and settled down happily in a 
little five-room flat, without even one maid. - She 
declares that any girl who has studied chemistry 
can learn to cook if she wants to, and adds naively : 
“Of course, being crazy over one’s husband is 
quite an aid.” 


Women Who are Serving Two Masters 


Bur college does more than this. Besides help- 
ing women to succeed in domestic life, as well 
as in the professions, it enables them to combine 
the two without sacrificing either. 

A woman who is teaching in a Western uni- 
versity claims that her scientific training at college 
has made her a scientific housekeeper, and her 
literary and philosophical training has made her an 
efficient home-maker. She earns an independent 
income through her profession, and is, moreover, 
a registered druggist, having prepared herself 
and passed the State examination within three 
months. She insists that her ability is only aver- 
age, but that college has increased her efficiency 
five hundred per cent. 

Another case is that of a woman who studied law 
after her marriage, and who now has a large prac- 
tice which does not in the least interfere with 
the successful ordering of her household or the 
care of her four children, who are, it is said, 
unusually delightful and well bred. 

A third woman, besides bringing up six children, 
all of whom are going to college, has been a court 
stenographer for fifteen years. 

I could give other instances of doctors, teachers 
and women in other occupations, who not only 
seem to manage the two sides of life successfully, 
but, what is more important, also do it without 
breakdown or even excessive strain. 

Then there are the women who, without having 
a definite profession of their own, help their hus- 
bands in the most varied ways: by lecturing or 
writing for money, by correcting papers, doing 
research work, criticising sermons, acting as secre- 
taries, managing personal business, and so on. 
Here are two strikingly different cases: A minis- 
ter’s wife, for example, shows how her status as 
a college woman gives her an influence over her 
husband’s parishioners, particularly the young 
people, which she would not have otherwise. 
Another woman says that her knowledge of chem- 
istry has enabled her to give her husband, a busi- 
ness man, a practical suggestion which has saved 
him hundreds of dollars. 


“The Great Secret of a Happy Marriage” 


F FAR more value than the actual help, how- 

ever, is the comradeship which college women 
are able to give their husbands. This, they say, 
is the great secret of a happy marriage. When a 
man has a wife who can listen to his problems, 
sympathize with and often advise him intelligently, 
and who can meet him and his friends on the same 
intellectual plane, he is the gainer not only in per- 
sonal happiness, but also in actual effectiveness 
as a worker. 

Again, in the upbringing of children a college 
education is an invaluable ally. From New 
England to Oregon I have personal testimonials 
to the effect that every day at college bears 
compound interest in this work. There is, for 
example, a woman in Oklahoma whose life is much 
like the Texas woman’s. She taught for ten years 
after leaving college, but is now married and living 
on a ranch eight miles from town. With the 
exception of one visit to her old home she has only 
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, eighbors’ Delicious Dishes 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin _ 


AUTHOR OF “REBECCA OF°SUNNYBROOK FARM,” “MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS,” “THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL,” ETC. 


A EXPLANATION: Last spring I asked my neighbors in Maine, who, like all New 
England housewives, are excellent cooks, to let me have their best recipes for ‘‘A 


Christian grace makes us endure the pots and pans; but cookery is high art; let us think 
of it as such, and we shall be properly proud of such triumphs as we achieve. Who would 


Book of Dorcas Dishes ’? which we could sell at our annual Dorcas Fair. They didso: we not rather make a delicious strawberry shortcake than play ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer’’ on 


made the book, and these are some of the delicious recipes from that book, selected not as 


the best, but as those suited to this month of publication. 


These are very simple dishes: just the plain, daily diet of a band of country women, 
with a few pretty things we cook when an old friend graces the supper table, or company 
comes from town, or John brings home his bride. Let us sum it all up: 

Good cooking needs skill, judgment and imagination; therefore it tests the qualities of 
the cleverest woman. Nobody pretends that washing dishes is attractive, and nothing but 


Breads and Biscuits 


Raised Bread (To be Made in the Morning) 
(Mrs. Perley A. Berry) 


2 Cakes of Compressed Yeast 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 

1 Pint of Sweet Mi A Piece of Lard the Size of a 
1 Quart of Warm Water Large Egg 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 


.: the yeast in one pint of warm water early in the morning. 

Let it stand half an hour in a warm place; stir into this mix- 
ture one pint and a half of flour; let it stand about three-quarters 
of an hour, or until full of bubbles. Add to the above one pint 
of warm water, one pint of scalded milk, sugar and salt. Beat 
together; stir in all the “ raise-bread flour” it will take; turn out 
on the bread-board and cut and knead, working in the lard until 
smooth. Let rise untillight, or about six hours, molding in loaves 
with the hands, not kneading on the board. Set torise. When 
the tin is two-thirds full brush over with melted lard; set in a hot 
oven, with the door open for ten minutes; close the door and 
bake for three-quarters of an hour; take out and brush over 
with melted butter, break apart and cool. 


My Sour-Milk Brown Bread 
(Mrs, Guy L. Hall) 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

y Heaping Teaspoonful of Soda 
14 Cupful of Molasses 

4 Pint of Sour Milk 


IX the ingredients in the order given. Steam for three 
HY hours, then remove the cover from the mold and put in the 
oven to form the crust. 


1 Cupful of Cornmeal 

1 Cupful of Rye Flour 

1 Cupful of Graham Flour 
1 Cupful of Raisins 


The Parsonage Oatmeal Bread 
(Mrs. Robert G. Harbutt) 


NE quart of boiling water turned on one pint of rolled oats. 

Let stand until cool. Then add one-half of a yeast cake dis- 
solved in a little water, one-half cupful of molasses, one quart of 
entire-wheat flour, one quart of sifted flour, and salt to taste. 
Raise overnight, stir down, raise again, stir down, drop in bread- 
tins, raise again, and bake for about forty minutes. 


Brown-Bread Brewis 
(Mrs. Willis Graffam) 
YITS of crusts and bits of brown bread, nicely broken and 
) browned in the oven. A rich milk-and-butter sauce, as for 
milk dipped toast. Put the hot bread pieces into the dip while 
it is still boiling. Stir and simmer a good while. 


Twin Elms Tea Cake 


(Mrs. Jane C, Akers) 


2 Cupfuls of Flour, or, if Bak- Piece of Butter the Size of an 
ing Powder is Used, 3 Egg 
Even Teaspoonfuls VY Cupful of Sugar 

1 Egg Well Beaten Salt to Suit 

1 Cupful of Sweet Milk 


Tea Rolls 


(Mrs, John Foss) 


14 Teaspoonful of Soda 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Pint of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Cream of 
Tartar 


ef T together, mix with sweet milk and roll half an inch thick. 
Spread with butter, sprinkle with sugar, roll as for jelly- 
cake, cut in small rolls and bake in moderate oven. 


‘Walnut Brown Bread 
(Mrs. Margaret Lord) 


2 Cupfuls of Graham Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
16 Cupfuls of White Flour 1 Large Teaspoonful of Soda 
2 Cupfuls of Sweet Milk Beat Light 
$ Cupful of Brown Sugar Bake in One Loaf for One 
Cupful of Molasses Hour 
Cupful of Walnuts, 

Chopped Fine 


: 


My Mother’s Tea Biscuits 
(Mrs. Andrew L. Berry) 


+ AVE all the ingredients close at hand, and see that the oven 
is hot. After beginning to make them work very quickly. 
To one quart of flour add two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 

one teaspoonful of sugar and a pinch of salt. 

While sifting these together have dissolving 

in a cup one teaspoonful of soda and the 

amount of shortening desired, by pouring a 

small quantity of hot water upon them. When 

the soda has been dissolved fill the cup with 
sweet milk and mix it with the flour, adding 
enough more milk to make a soft dough. 

As soon as the flour is nearly under con- 
trol remove the spoon and finish the opera- 
tion with a knife, cutting rapidly. Mold and 
cut the dough into small biscuits, and rush 
them into the oven. 


Entire-Wheat Muffins 
(Mrs. Leonard Towle) 


2 Cupfuls of Entire-Wheat Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Cream of Tartar 
4 Cupful of Sugar or Molasses 
4 Egg, Beaten Until Light and Added to 
1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of Melted Butter 
Mix in the Order Given and Bake for 
Twenty Minutes in a Hot Oven 








New England Fish Dishes 


An Old-Fashioned Codfish Pie 
(Nora A. Smith) 


INE a dish with two crusts of puff paste and bake... Remove 
the upper crust and fill with codfish prepared as follows: 
Flake and freshen one strip of codfish and cut an onion in bits, 
cooking them in water until done. Let one cupful of creamy 
milk come to a boil, thicken with flour; add the fish and onion 
and a small piece of butter. Serve hot. 


Creamed Fish on Toast 
(Mrs. William Deering) 


Haddock or Any White Fish, 
Cold Water to Cover 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Pint of Milk Pinch of Pepper 
2 — Tablespoonfuls of 1 Tablespoonful of Chopped 
Flour Parsley 


Wi the fish well. With a very sharp knife cut off the best 
of the flesh, beginning along the line of the back where the 
dorsal fins have been removed and cutting both ways. This 
may be saved for frying. Boil the remaining fish and bones—in 
cold water enough to cover—until done. Remove the bones and 
skin. Add the milk, let it come to a boil, and then add the flour 
moistened with a little cold water. When thickened season with 
salt, pepper, butter and parsley, and serve on toast. 


1 Tablespoonful of Butter 


How to Bake Halibut 
(Sarah D. Moulton) 


= two slices of halibut one inch thick; between them put 
cracker-crumbs, pepper, salt, and fat pork chopped fine; put 
the same on top, using butter instead of pork. Bakein a small 
pan set into a larger pan of water. Bake until the crumbs are 
brown, basting frequently with the drippings. 


New Enéland Clam Chowder 
(Mrs. Thomas L. Kimball) 


NE quart of clams. Separate the belly from the other part, 
and cut off the black head. Have ready some fried pork 
scraps, some split crackers, sliced raw potatoes and onions. Put 
a layer of clams, a layer of crackers, alayer of potatoes and onions, 
with pepper and salt on each layer. Cover with hot water and 
boil until the potatoes are done. Then add two quarts of milk. 


Codfish Balls in Two Ways 
(Mrs. Oland Trask) 


O ONE cupful of boiled codfish chopped fine add two cupfuls 

or more of mashed potatoes. Moisten with one beaten egg, or 
two or three tablespoonfuls of sweet milk. Season with pepper 
and a little butter. Make small flat cakes; flour, and fry a 
delicate brown in hot dripping or lard. A more delicate dish is 
made by dipping the cakes in beaten egg, then in breadcrumbs, 
and frying as above stated. 


Salmon Pie 
(Mrs. Perley A. Berry) 


2 Small Cans of Salmon 1 Cupful of Macaroni 
4 Eggs 3 Crackers 


FTER opening the salmon cans pick out bones and skin; cook 
the macaroni in boiling salted water for half an hour; boil 
the eggs until hard, peel and cut in halves. Line a three-quart 
baking-pan with puff paste. Wet the edgesof the pan after lining 
it, then put in the salmon, eggs and macaroni in the order 
named. Lay in three crackers split. Pepper and salt, add a 
little onion if liked, a quarter of a pound of butter, or a butter 
gravy poured over the whole, and fill two-thirds full. Cover 
with a crust rolled out three-quarters of an inch thick. 


Codfish Foam 
(Mrs. Charles Earle) 
AKE a white sauce of one tablespoonful of flour, one tea- 
i spoonful of butter, and one cupful of hot milk. Stir until 


smooth, then add two tablespoonfuls of finely picked codfish, 
freshened, and the beaten whites of two eggs. 


Fish Croquettes 
(Mrs. Guy L. Hall) 
HOP finely cold cooked fish. To each cupful add one large 
cracker rolled to powder, one well-beaten egg, one tablespoon- 


ful of milk, and pepper and salt. Fry in butter until browned 
on both sides; allow one small tablespoonful for each croquette. 





the piano? Where is the painted table-scarf that can compare with an honest loaf of milk- 
white bread? Isa bunch of wax or paper flowers any more artistic than a ball of perfect 
butter stamped with a garland of daisies? No. Thereis genius in a wonderfully seasoned 
dish of meat or fish, in a toothsome sauce or in a clever arrangement of ‘‘ left-overs.’’ There 
is real poetry in a shining country kitchen: poetry in bread and cake as light as a feather. 
Would that a little of it might be imprisoned in this text, and find its way into another 
woman’s heart in some other country kitchen. 


Kate DouGtas WIGGIN. 


Countryside Meat Dishes 


A Good Veal Loaf 
(Mrs. H. E. Bradbury) 


3 Pounds of Upper PartofLeg 1 Cupful of Crackers, Rolled 
of Veal, Chopped Fine to a Powder 

14 Pound of Well-SelectedSalt 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pork, Chopped Fine 1 Teaspoonful of Pepper 

2 Eggs, Well Beaten 1 Teaspoonful of Sage 


LL the ingredients should be mixed up thoroughly and then 
baked in a bread-pan for one hour and ten or fifteen minutes. 


A Hamburger Roast 
(Mrs. Ita Libby) 


2 Pounds of the Bottom of 1% Cupful of Melted Butter 
Round Beefsteak, Put or Bacon Fat 
Through Meat-Chopper Salt, Pepper and Poultry 

34 Cupful of Milk Dressing to Taste 
2 Well-Beaten Eggs Good 4% Cupful of Rolled 
1 Onion if Desired Cracker-Crumbs 


IX well and shape, then dredge well with flour. Put small 
pieces of butter on top and bake in a good oven for one 
hour. Baste well with butter or bacon fat. Make a gravy. 


A Country Pot Roast 
(Mrs, John Guilford) 


N A HOT frying-pan melt a lump of butter, or fry out a small 

piece of pork. While very hot put in the roast, browning 
all sides. Roll it over; do not insert the fork, so as to keep all 
juices in. When browned put in a pot which has been heated; 
put water in the frying-pan to get any juices that have escaped, 
and pour over the meat. Cover closely and cook slowly for three 
hours, turning occasionally. Keep about a cupful of water under 
the meat, and sprinkle a little flour and salt over the meat 
fifteen minutes before taking out, and turn several times. 

Browned potatoes are very nice with this meat. Boil the pota- 
toes whole until nearly done; drain, roll in flour, take the meat 
out and put the potatoes in the gravy in the pot until browned 
somewhat. Take the potatoes out and place them in a hot 
oven while thickening the gravy, and they will crisp over. 
Potatoes done this way are very nice. 


A Farmhouse Hash 
(Mrs. James Woodman) 


UT cold cooked beef or mutton into small bits, reheat in gravy 

or ina sauce made of butter, flour and water in which a little 
beef extract has been dissolved. Season with salt, pepper and 
grated onion if you choose. Fill a buttered baking-dish two- 
thirds full. Cover the top with seasoned mashed potato made 
very light with the white of an egg beaten to a stifffroth. Bake 
in a hot oven until the potato is well puffed and brown. 


Baked Sausages 
(Mrs. Samuel Chase) 


TIERCE the sausages with a fork and bake for six or seven 

minutes ina hot oven; take three cupfuls of mashed potatoes 
and whip with a well-beaten egg; lay this on a baking-dish 
with the sausages on top, and cook for six minutes longer. 


Potted Chicken 
(Mrs. Norton Libby) 


CHICKEN is cut up as for fricassee, and to each pound of 
meat allow two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt (very scant) and a dust of pepper. Mix thoroughly and 
roll each piece of the meat in the mixture. Pack closely in a large 
bean-pot and cover with boiling water; bake for three hours and a 
half. Cover after ten or fifteen minutes, but not before it boils. 


Beef and Tomato Stew 
(Mrs. Gibeon Bradbury) 


1 Cupful of Lean, Uncooked 11% Cupfulsof Strained Tomato 
Beef, Chopped Fine i 
114 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
4 to 6 Slices of Dried Toast 
11% Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


J) eowtg the butter, add the onion and cook until slightly colored; 
put in the meat, packing it down solidly. Cook, without 
stirring, until it begins to brown around the edge, then turn (it 
will break, but this does not matter) and cook until almost dry. 
Put the tomato juice, salt and pepper into an agateware sauce- 
pan, and bring to the boiling point. Mix the flour well with 
the meat, turn into the tomato juice, stirring 
until it boils and thickens. Pour out on the 


Juice 
1 Tablespoonful of Finely. 
Chopped Onion 
Y{ Teaspoonful of Pepper 








Kate Douglas Wiggin With Her Neighbors at the Dorcas Fair 


toast and serve hot. 


Second-Day Roast Beef 
(Evelyn Dutton Foss) 


| pee) cut the lean meat of the cold roast 

beef into small squares, removing any fat or 
tough parts. Take a quart or a pint of stewed 
tomatoes, according to the quantity of meat. 
Boil a quarter of a pound of macaroni in water 
until tender, then drain. Add left-over gravy 
tothe tomatoes. Put into a baking-dish alter- 
nate layers of macaroni and meat, pour in the 
tomatoes and gravy, cover the top with fine 
breadcrumbs and bake in the oven until the 
crumbs are well browned. The proportions 
depend upon the amount of meat, and addi- 
tional gravy may be had by boiling the scraps 
in a little water, seasoning and adding them 
to the tomatoes. 

NOTE—Next neath I will give my saiiehiiae? 
recipes for some of those particular dishes for which 
New England women are justly famous, under the title 
of “My Neighbors’ Pies and Cakes.’ 
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HEN the North American lands in Buenos Aires he feels 

like a modern Christopher Columbus; he has made a 

great discovery: he has discovered not only a new land, 
but he has also discovered a great city, a Continental metropolis 
with a population of one million three hundred thousand active, 
enterprising Americans! He has found something the existence of 
which he had hitherto only vaguely surmised. He is accordingly 
both astonished and delighted, and, like all discoverers, is eager 
to tell of the marvels of the new land he has found. 

Of course this ‘‘discovery’’ of Buenos Aires may be made at 
any time by any one who will take the trouble to engage a cabin 
and sail southward from New York or from Southampton for 
twenty-three days. But how few of us ever think of going in that 
direction when we are planning a trip abroad! Yet why should 
we not go abroad to new South America as well as to old Europe? 
There are excellent steamers plying thither, over seas that are 
almost invariably smoother than the North Atlantic, and the 
rewards of the journey are as rich in interest and instruction as 
those of the more familiar, almost hackneyed, tour to Europe. 

In mere beauty of situation the Brazilian capital, Rio de Janeiro, 
surpasses all European cities; in activity and elegance Buenos 
Aires rivals the greatest cities of the Continent and even suggests 
the feverish progressive spirit of a New York or a Chicago. 


UENOS AIRES is older than the oldest city in North America. 

As a great city, however, Buenos Aires is very new. The first 
settlement on the site was made in 1535, but this earliest outpost 
was in time abandoned. The real foundation dates from 1580, 
when Juan de Garay laid out the plan of what has become the 
Buenos Aires of today. The site was a dreary, featureless one on 
the south shore of the Rio de la Plata. That ‘‘ River of Silver’’ 
is not silvery in appearance; it resembles more the tone of muddy 
gold, and it is not a river as we understand the word. It is a great 
bay, one hundred miles wide at its mouth, into which the mighty 
system formed by three great rivers—the Parana, the Paraguay 
and the Uruguay—pours its tawny floods. Ocean steamers from 
North America or Europe ascend the Rio de la Plata, and after 
touching at Montevideo, the Uruguayan capital on the northern 
shore, cross one hundred and ten miles of calm yellow water to 
end their voyage in the splendid port of Buenos Aires. 

In 1885 there was no port: ships anchored ten miles from the 
city. Since then forty million dollars have been spent in the 
creation of a superb series of docks and slips where steamers 
lie alongside huge warehouses and discharge their cargoes with all 
modern facilities. When designed the new port was deemed 
sufficient to the growing needs of the city for fifty years to come. 
Today facilities are hopelessly inadequate: twenty-five million 
dollars more are to be spent in an effort to provide accommoda- 
tions for the ever-increasing fleets of commerce that come rolling 
down from the Old World with merchandise for the rich dwellers 
in this new, productive land. 

The Argentine Republic, with a total population of only seven 
millions, is an enormous buyer. She manufactures very little. 
She needs and can afford to buy in the dearest market all sorts 
of things, things that are made in Europe and in the United 
States—tools, machinery, fabrics, shoes and luxuries of all kinds; 
and she buys most of these things in Europe, because European 
merchants cater to her whims, while our busy manufacturers 
haughtily refuse to consult her likes or dislikes. 


VERY great European nation hasits banksin Argentina. The 

United States has no bank there. Our merchants must do 
business through the English, German, French or Spanish banks. 
Europe gives long credit; we refuse it because we have no bankers 
on the spot to act for or advise us. But the chief reason why we 
do not get our share of South American commerce lies in the 
attitude of our large manufacturers. Here is a casein point: I met 
down there a traveling salesman who had been sent at great expense 
by one of our largest manufacturers of collars, cuffs and shirts. 

“How many collars have you sold?’’ I asked him. 

“Not a one,” he answered. ‘ My trip has been an utter failure, 
and the firm will lose all it has spent to send me on this trip.” 

I was astonished because I knew he had taken enormous orders 
from merchants in Rio and in Buenos Aires, especially for the 
collars, which pleased ‘‘the trade”’ immensely, they being better 
and cheaper than the European lines of his rivals in the field. 
But these orders were given on condition that the collars be 
marked in centimeter sizes. 

The metric system is in use in all South American countries, 
and therefore ‘‘inches’’ means nothing to the South American. 
It seems incredible, but it is true—the firm refused to alter its 
output in any way, replying to the agent’s frantic cablegrams: 
‘*You must sell our goods as they are.”’ 

All protests by cable or by letter were in vain. He had to tell 
his would-be customers that the firm he represented could not 
oblige them. ‘‘I am going back without an order,” he said 
indignantly, ‘‘my trip a total loss to the concern which sent me, 
and yet I could have gone back with many profitable orders if 
our people had only realized that ‘fifteen inches’ means nothing 
to a man who wants a thirty-eight-centimeter collar.” 

If I had not heard this at first hand I could not have believed 
that our supposedly practical, sensible North American business 
men could be so impractical, so stupidly foolish in their attitude 
toward a new market, which, with a few concessions from routine, 
might be developed into an enormously profitable one. 
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The English or the German exporter finds out what the 
buyer wants,. makes it, and gets the business. The North 
Amcrican exporter sends down samples of what he wants the 
buyer to want, and when the buyer doesn’t buy he wonders 
why all the orders go to European firms. ° , 

he result is, of course, that the atmosphere of Buenos 
Aires is more European than American. The city life is 
modeled more on the Parisian than on the New York ideal. 
A Frenchman landing in the metropolis of South America 
does not feel nearly as far away from home as does the 
citizen of the United States. 

Yet there is much in Buenos Aires to astonish even the 
self-complacent Frenchman who brings with him the con- 
viction that his Paris is the only really great city in the 
world. The traffic flowing through the narrow streets of 
Buenos Aires conveys to the onlooker a more vivid sense of 
wealth and prosperity than the endless procession of cabs 
and motors in the Paris boulevards. The cabs, in the form 
of Victorias, are better built, more roomy and far better 
kept than those of Paris, and the fine, well-groomed horses 
are a pleasing surprise to one who recalls the dejected, 
broken-down hacks which haul the old carriages of the city 
by the Seine. The automobiles in the streets of Buenos 
Aires strike a note of up-to-dateness that we miss in the 
general run of motor-cars in Paris. Nothing but the latest 
models of highest-grade cars are seen in the Argentine city. 


UENOS AIRES takes Paris for her model in the matter 

of feminine fashions; but, knowing that the voyage 
from the banks of the Seine to the shores of the Plata is 
long, the modistes and dressmakers dispatch their repre- 
sentatives on the fastest ships with the newest designs long 
before those designs are launched upon the Continent. 

Save for a few sporadic attempts to introduce freak 
fashions, the women of the Argentine capital may be said 
to dress in splendid taste, with a quiet magnificence that 
bespeaks innate refinement or the best of advice in the 
matter of attire. The Argentine girls are not really beauti- 
ful; they are rarely pretty as we understand the word, but 
just the same they are amazingly attractive to the eye. 
“‘Distinguished”’ is the word that fits them best. They are 
tall, slender, with pronounced, finely chiseled features, a 
suggestion of Jewish beauty in their intelligent profiles, and 
with eyes that are at the same time dreamy and full of fire. 
They carry themselves with much distinction. To the eye 
they are all that 1s fine and lovely, but to the ear, alas, they 
are too often very trying. Our Yankee girls have been 
accused of neglecting the conversational soft pedal, but they 
are virtually sisters of silence when compared with shrill- 
voiced sefioritas of the Argentine Republic, who speak with 
a penetration of tone that is astonishing, very high pitched, 
rather shrill, often staccato, always suggesting a half-angry 
mood even when they are merely jesting. Their own people 
do not appear to notice this. One gets the same piercing 
note from the very little children and from the matrons too; 
it is the Argentine way of speaking, that is all. It jars on the 
English, it serves as a warning to the North American, who 
ofttimes needs the warning; but to the Argentines it is 
merely their customary form of feminine speech. 

We are told that the life of the Argentine home is gov- 
erned by the old Spanish prejudices inherited by the 
Spaniards from the old Moors of Moslem Spain. That is to 
say that the spirit of seclusion rules in family life. Appar- 
ently the women are quite free, but while they move about 
they do not mingle with the world. Outside of the family 
circle they are rarely allowed to venture, even in a formal, 
social way. 

The average rich family of Buenos Aires is so large, and 
the various great families are so closely allied by marriage, 
that social life is in one sense merely family life on a broader, 
grander scale. 

The most conspicuous manifestation of feminine activities 
in the way of charitable work is seen in the Society of 
Beneficence, on the roll of which appear the names of 
women from all the representative families. The society 
was founded in 1823 by the statesman Rivadavia. In those 
days life was hard and rough in Argentina. Men had been 
too busy fighting for freedom or struggling for political 
supremacy to give any thought to those who fell by the 
wayside in the mere struggle for existence. 

Rivadavia knew that charity and mercy dwell always in 
the breast of woman. Therefore he turned to the women of 
the land for help in forming the first association for the relief 
of suffering and for the systematic bestowal of alms. The 
organization then formed exists today as a National insti- 
tution—one of the noblest—and it is still inspired and 
controlled by the women of the land. They collect and dis- 
pense every year more than four million dollars. The money 
comes from fétes organized by women, from lotteries under 
Government auspices, from gifts and donations of the rich, 
and from all the various sources whence charity in other 
lands secures the sinews for its war on misery and poverty. 


OT long ago the women of Buenos Aires arranged for a 

“Poor Day,” after the manner of our ‘‘ Tag Days”’ in the 
United States. The result of that one day’s solicitations 
exceeded the sum of one hundred thousand dollars! 

“We have in Buenos Aires,’’ said one Argentine lady, 
“one woman whom we like to compare with your noble 
North American benefactress, Helen Gould. Like her, 
Sefiorita Aguirre is immensely wealthy, unmarried, and 
devoted to all manner of worthy causes, purse and heart 
and mind. She can always be counted upon to do the right 
thing in the most generous way, not only in the way of 
charity, but along the line of patriotic duty as well.” 

Some years ago she learned that the magnificent cataracts 
of the Iguassd, the grandest falls in the Western Hemisphere, 
were practically lost to the world because of their inacces- 
sibility. She at once furnished the funds for the opening of 
a trail, a pikade, through the dense tropic forests of the 
Territory of Missiones, and for the establishment of a port 
on the Upper Parana, from which travelers could go in 
coaches or on horseback to that almost unknown wonder of 
the world, the falls of the Iguassi. That port is named in 
her honor ‘‘Puerto Aguirre,’’ and the traveler returning 
thither from the cataracts sends grateful thought waves to 
the woman whose patriotic purse opened the path that led 
him to one of the most inspiring sights this earth has yet 
offered to the eyes of man. 

Another. interesting institution of Buenos Aires is the 
establishment known as ‘‘ The Open Door.’’ What does the 
name suggest? Least of all a lunatic asylum. Yet that is 
what it is: an institution for the insane with open doors. 

Doctor Cabred, the creator of this novel refuge for the 
mentally infirm, holds that what makes the crazy man crazy 
and keeps him so is restraint upon his liberty. He gives his 


patients the illusion of liberty. Therefore he rarely has to 
deal with violences or rebellions. Only in moments of crisis 
do his patients cause him trouble. The white buildings set 
in spacious grounds suggest a pleasure resort. There are 
no walls, no solid fences surrounding the lawns and gardens 
where the “‘boarders’”’ play or work. Light wire fences 
merely mark the limits of the institution’s property. The 
theory works out very well in practice. 


a. IS the boast of Buenos Aires that in that city there are 
several things which of their kind are unsurpassed in any 
other city in the world: the opera house, the Jockey Club 
and the race-track. 

One must concede to the Teatro Colén, the Columbus The- 
ater, as the opera house is called, a very high place among 
the greater theaters of the world. It is unquestionably the 
most comfortable, the most spacious and the best-arranged 
building of its kind in the world, the one best adapted to its 
avowed purpose of providing a setting for the master works 
of the great composers, and also an effective setting for what 
the local papers call ‘‘our magnificent public.’”” The Opéra, 
of Paris, has a grander stairway and foyer; what was the 
New Theater and now is the Century Theater, of New York, 
is richer in its interior design; but the auditorium of neither 
affords so splendid an opportunity for the display of a 
magnificent public, nor have I ever seen in either a public 
so magnificently arrayed as that of Buenos Aires. 

You will see prettier women and finer gowns in Paris; you 
will see handsomer men in New York and London; but you 
will also see in these cities many women who are very plain, 
many women either ineffectively or too effectively dressed, 
and a great many men who look distinctly ill at ease in 
evening dress. In Buenos Aires, at the Colén, I did not 
see one woman who was not beautifully dressed and in the 
best of taste. I did not see one man in an ill-fitting suit, nor 
one who looked in any way out of his element in the midst 
of those brilliant assemblages. That ‘‘ magnificent public” 
is the most consistently well-dressed public in the world. 

The intermissions at the opera are very long. Powerful 
opera-glasses are in every hand; the entire audience between 
the acts looks as if black binoculars were a part of every 
facial make-up. Staring is a fine art with all South 
Americans. After the final curtain the men mass themselves 
in the lobby and stare at the flood of elegance and beauty 
that pours down the grand stairway. We would call it rude- 
ness; in Argentina it is custom. Apropos of this an incident: 
at our hotel there was a charming little North American lady, 
just arrived with her husband, who came to represent one 
of our big firms in Buenos Aires. One day she ventured out 
into the shopping streets alone, wearing a very fetching furry 
coat of white and a jaunty little cap of the same material. 
She came rushing back out of breath and indignant about 
ten minutes later. ‘‘Why, it’s awful the way the men stare! 
I simply couldn’t stand it. The rude brutes, I'll never walk 
another step in Buenos Aires!’’ she exclaimed. Later she 
was relating her experience to an Argentine acquaintance, a 
girl who had made a visit in New York the year before. The 
girl answered her by saying: ‘‘Why, my dear, you must not 
mind that. You know J thought your New York men were 
rude because they never even looked at me, not even when 
I dressed my prettiest, and I was just as indignant as you 
are until I found out that it was not the custom of the 
country for them to notice our nice clothes. It seems too 
bad they have to pretend to be so blind.” 


we the Jockey Club is in no way comparable in 
beauty, elegance or comfort to the newer clubs in New 
York and other large cities of the United States it is a 
superb establishment, costly and luxurious, but is suggestive 
in its decorations and furnishings of the early seventies of the 
last century. But when we turn to the famous Hippodrome 
in the suburb of Palermo, the race-course owned and managed 
by the Jockey Club, we must award to it the palm of superi- 
ority over all the famous race-tracks of the world—that is, 
if the most sumptuous grandstands ever designed count in 
the making of a great race-track. There is racing every 
Thursday and every Sunday throughout the entire year. 
Twenty million dollars change hands annually in the betting 
inclosure. Hats and frocks that rival those of Paris adorn 
the course on the days of the more important turf events. 
The show of motor-cars rushing the multitude back to town 
is one of the most amazing moving pictures of passing wealth 
that any of the world’s great capitals can offer. 

Speaking of seeing the people of Buenos Aires on the 
streets reminds me of the amazing preponderance of men. 
Sitting before a café at a table on the sidewalk one day I 
amused myself by counting the passersby to see if the dis- 
proportion between the number of men and women in the 
street was in reality as great as it appeared. Twice I kept 
toll of a hundred of these passersby. Of the first hundred, 
ninety-six were men, two were women and two were little 
girls. Of the second hundred, ninety-two were men, five 
were women and three were little girls. The hour was near 
midday, the weather was perfect and the whole street was 
very animated. Only in the dainty street called ‘‘The 
Florida,” where all wheeled traffic ceases between four and 
seven P. M., is this startling disproportion modified by the 
appearance of the well-dressed women of the city making 
their daily rounds of the attractive shops, and even then 
the men seemed to outnumber the women at least seven or 
eight to one. 

The shops of Buenos Aires compare favorably with the 
finest in the world. The displays of jewelry in the store 
windows rival, in taste and value, those of Paris. The most 
exquisite displays of dainty French furniture I have ever 
seen are in the Calle Florida. The windows of that street of 
elegance bespeak the enormous wealth of Argentina. 


IEWING the daily parade of fashion in the Florida it 
seems incredible that only a generation ago that same 
street was merely a muddy alley with wooden sidewalks 
raised on stilts. Street conditions in Buenos Aires in the early 
seventies were so bad that frequently the opera performances 
had to be postponed because of the impossibility of getting 
the audience to the Opera House after a heavy rain. A 
flag hoisted on a high pole was the recognized signal: ‘‘No 
opera tonight.’’ How different the Buenos Aires of today! 
Perfectly paved streets in nearly all the districts of the city. 
But these streets are, with.a few exceptions, no wider than 
the old streets of the original colonial town. Hence the 
awkward congestion of traffic in the downtown thorough- 
fares. Sometimes the blockades last for many minutes— 
everything at a standstill within a radius of several squares. 
The need of new and wider streets is imperative. Already 
the work of opening ampler arteries has been begun. The 
Avenida de Mayo, wide and imposing as a Paris boulevard, 


sp 


is now completed. It traverses the busiest part of Buenos 
‘Aires, running at right angles to the river for a little more 
than a mile. At one end is the Plaza de Mayo with the 
“‘White House” of Argentina—a ‘‘ White House”’ which is 
called by the Argentines La Casa Rosada (the Pink House) 
from its peculiar rose-colored walls. 

At the other end of the Avenida is the Plaza del Congreso, 
overlooked by the superb Palace of the Congress—or 
Capitol Building. The new Capitol cost eleven million 
dollars, gold. The building is of brick, faced with fine 
marble. The design recalls the Capitol at Washington, 
although, of course, it is on a much smaller scale. Its situa- 
tion is magnificent: at the end of a broad plaza beautifully 
adorned with fountains, gardens and statuary. When the 
Capitol was begun there was no open space where now the 
plaza spreads its splendid decorative scheme. Blocks of old 
buildings, separated by poor, narrow streets, covered the 
site. The city recognized the need of a fine perspective to 
give full: value to that eleven-million-dollar Capitol. The 
story of the creation of that perspective reads like a fairy 
tale. The authorities resolved to have the plaza ready as 
an artistic surprise for the delegates to the Pan-American 
Conference, who were to assemble in Buenos Aires on the 
occasion of the Centenary of Argentine Independence, in 
1910. Plans were drawn, condemnation proceedings were 
carried through with amazing rapidity; about five hundred 
houses and a score of narrow streets vanished as if an 
earthquake anda tidal wave had done the work; and on the 
vacant site a masterpiece of the landscape gardener’s art 
spread itself like a self-realizing dream of beauty; and when 
the representatives of Pan America arrived they beheld the 
results of what was almost a modern miracle—for the trans- 
formation had been effected in only three months’ time. 

The Latin hustles like a North American in these lati- 
tudes of the South Temperate zone. It must be a matter 
of climate, after all. 


NOTHER marvel of Buenos Aires is the great city reser- 
voir, a veritable palace in appearance. At first glance 
the stranger mistakes it for some great public institution, a 
library, a City Hall or a museum. It is, however, merely a 
great tank sheathed in artistic tile and terra cotta, present- 
ing on four streets four magnificent facades of elaborate 
architectural design. From it the water of the Rio de la 
Plata, clarified and filtered, and pumped up from the filtra- 
tion plant near the river, is distributed to meet the needs of 
the enormous city. 

Buenos Aires possesses, also, one of the most remark- 
able zoédlogical gardens in the world. Judged merely from 
the point of view of picturesqueness it is supreme. And 
its zodlogical collection entitles it to a very high place 
scientifically. 

Among the creatures new to us and peculiar to South 
America we saw the guanaco, looking a little like a deer and 
a little like a humpless camel, and possessed of the very bad 
habit of spitting in the faces of persons who displease it. The 
guanaco runs wild in the Andes and is hunted for sport. 
Dogs delight in chasing the guanaco, and a pair of good dogs 
can easily run one down. 

We saw, also, the more familiar liama, supposed to be 
the domesticated descendant of the guanaco, cured of the 
spitting habit and broken to carry burdens over the Andean 
trails—the only pack animal known in South America until 
the Spaniards came and introduced horses and asses, in the 
Sixteenth Century. 

The condor, too, is a native of the Andes. A thousand 
feet above the highest peaks that giant bird will soar, 
twenty-five thousand feet above the sea! The condor’s 
wings measure, from tip to tip, nine feet. We saw a dozen 
condors perched on the peaks of artificial Andes in the huge 
condor cage of the Buenos Aires Zoo. 

The Director of the Zoo, Signor Onelli, an Italian, has 
made it the most artistic and beautiful garden of its kind in 
existence. He has designed and built ‘‘classic ruins’’ that 
are as venerable in appearance and as pure in beauty as those 
of Sicily or Greece, and he has reproduced Roman fountains 
and Roman temples to add dignity to the various vistas 
which he has opened up with all the skill of an accomplished 
landscape gardener. 


UENOS AIRES owes much to the art of the European 

landscape gardener. Her parks are the creation of a 
Frenchman, M. Thays, who has given Buenos Aires more 
trees than Paris has today. One hundred and forty thou- 
sand trees has he planted in the city’s downtown streets; 
and in her parks there are two million trees. A great 
city that has grown up on an ugly, featureless site has been 
transformed into a garden city which will grow richer in 
verdure as the years go by. Of course all this costs money. 
But Argentina is rich; nearly one-fifth of the population of 
the republic lives in the capital— 1,300,000 art-loving Latin 
Americans, and they are determined to endow their city 
with all the attractions that Nature at first denied her. 

Naturally the cost of living is extremely high in Buenos 
Aires; a married friend seeking a home for himself and wife 
and little girl could find no suitable house, even in the sub- 
urbs, for less than two hundred and forty dollars, gold, a 
month. Servants are dear and poor and even more hope- 
lessly untrained than in the United States, except such 
selected servants as are brought from Europe by the wealthy 
families. At the hotels it cost us from eight to nine dollars, 
gold, a day, for a room with private bath, and board; but 
the rooms were the best and the cuisine was irreproachable, 
as in the best hotels of Paris. Cheaper hotels in lesser cities 
proved that the good accommodations in the capital were 
worth all they cost, for with cheap rates came discomfort, 
dirt, and a most unsavory cuisine. 

Buenos Aires is a city of tremendous contradictions. It is 
modern, it is medieval; it is beautiful, and yet its site is 
hopelessly unpicturesque. It has palatial residences and 
superb public buildings, and it has its “‘conventillos’’ where 
the poor are herded as in the tenements in New York. It 
has its magnificent avenues and its miserable, low-lying, 
often flooded alleys in a povertystricken district. In fact 
Buenos Aires is an American city, the metropolis of the 
Latin race in the New World. It is the largest Spanish- 
speaking city in the world, it is the second largest Latin 
city in the world, and it is the largest city in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Behind it there is a vast but sparsely peopled, and, until 
recently, crudely exploited territory. How can a nation of 
only seven millions support a great, luxurious city of nearly 
a million and a half? That question may be answered as 
we roll over the great, rich, level leagues of the boundless 
fertile Pampa, on our way over the Andes to Chile in the 
next JOURNAL. 
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“*Well, Well, if it isn’t Mr. 
Kendrick!’ Exclaimed 
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A NEW NOVEL 
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The Romance of a Youn g 


AUTHOR OF ‘RED PEPPER BURNS,” 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


ICH old Matthew Kendrick, head of the huge department store of 
Kendrick and Company, has sent his orphan grandson, Richard 
Kendrick, with a message to a close friend, Judge Calvin Gray. The 
young man, wealthy in his own right and heir to his grandfather’s 
millions, college bred and widely traveled, knows only the formal, lonely 
existence that he and his surviving grandparent lead in the latter’s 
stately city mansion. He has never met the Grays nor been in their 
roomy old homestead out in the edge of the city. The glimpse he gets 
of their attractive family life so fascinates him, and the elusive elder 
daughter of the house, Roherta Gray, so piques his curiosity, that when 
the chance offers, a week or so later, he becomes Judge Gray's private 
secretary. He has never done a stroke of regular work before and is 
regarded by Roberta—or ‘‘ Rob”’ as she is usually called—her sixteen- 
year-old sister Ruth and the other purposeful young people of the house- 
hold as rather an idler and social trifler, a mere ‘‘leader of cotillions.”’ 
In chance meetings, however, and finally at a Christmas Eve dance in 
the Gray home, where he meets other members of the family including 
the Judge’s brother Rufus Gray, and his wife from the country, Kendrick 
shows that there is much more to him than was at first supposed. Owing 
to the Christmas festivities Judge Gray decides to discontinue his work 
temporarily and young Kendrick finds himself with an undesired vacation 
on his hands. 


IX 
M4 NHERE was destined to be a still longer break in the 


work which had been going on in Judge Calvin Gray’s 

library than was intended. He and his assistant had 
barely resumed their labors after the Christmas house-party 
when the Judge was called out of town for an indefinite 
period. He could leave little for Kendrick to do, so that 
young man found his time again upon his hands and himself 
unable to dispose of it to advantage. 

His mind at this period was in a curious state of dissatis- 
faction. Ever since the evening of the Christmas dance, 
when a girl’s careless word had struck home with such 
unexpected force, he had been as restless and uneasy as a 
fish out of water. His condition bore as much resemblance 
to that of the gasping fish as this: in the old element of life 
about town as he had been in the habit of living it he now 
had the sensation of not being able to breathe freely. 

It was with the intention of getting into the open, both 
mentally and physically, that on the day following the 
Judge’s departure Kendrick started on a long drive in his 
car. Beyond a certain limit he knew that the roads were 
likely to prove none too good, though the winter had been 
an open one and there was little chance of his encountering 
blocking snowdrifts ‘“‘up State.” He took no one with him. 
He could think of no one with whom he cared to go. 

As he drove his mind was busy with all sorts of specula- 
tions. In his hurt pride he had said to a girl: “‘If I can’t 
make you think differently of me it won’t be for lack of will.’”’ 
That meant—what did it mean? That he had recognized 
the fact that she despised idlers—and that young rich men 
who spent a few hours on an average of five days of the 
week in assisting elderly gentlemen bereft of their eyesight 
to look up old records, did not thereby in her estimation 
remove themselves from the class of those young rich men 
who do nothing in the world but attend to the spending of 
their incomes. 

What should he do—how prove himself fit to enjoy her 
approval? Unquestionably he must devote himself seri- 
ously to some serious occupation. All sorts of ideas chased 
each other through his mind in response to this stimulus. 
What was he fitted to do? He had a certain facility in the 






“THE DIXONS,” ‘ 


use of the pen, as he had proved in the service of Judge 

Calvin Gray. Should he look for a job as reporter on one of 
ya city dailies? He certainly could not offer himself for 
any higher post than that of the rawest scribe on the force; 
he had had no experience. The thought of seeking such a 
post made his lip curl at the absurdity of the notion. They 
would make a society reporter of him; it would be the first 
idea that would occur to them. It was the only thing they 
would think him fit for! 

The thing he would like to do would be to travel on some 
interesting commission for his grandfather. On what com- 
mission, for instance? The purchasing of rare works of art 
for the picture-gallery of the great store? No mean exhibi- 
tion it was they had there. But he had not the training for 
such a commission; he would be cheated out of hand when 
it came to buying! They sent skilled buyers on such quests. 

He thought of rushing off to the far West and buying a 
ranch. That was a fit and proper thing for a fellow like 
himself; plenty of rich men’s sons had done it. If she could 
see him in cowboy garb, rough-clad, sunburnt, muscular, 
she would respect him then, perhaps. There would be no 
more finging « at him that he was a cotillion leader! 

T “mn dea was ~ aad cold, the roads rather better then he 
had expected, and by luncheon-time he had reached a large 
town, seventy miles away from his own city, where he knew 
of an exceptionally good place to obtain a refreshing meal. 
With this end in view he was making more than ordinary 
village speed when disaster befell him in the shape of a break 
in his electric connection. Two blocks away from the hotel 
he sought, the motor suddenly went ‘dead. 

While he was investigating, fingers blue with cold, a voice 
he knew hailed him. It came from a young man who 
advanced from the doorway of a store, in front of which the 
car had chanced to stop. ‘Something wrong, Rich?” 

Kendrick stood up. He gripped his friend’s hand cordially, 
glancing up at the sign above the store as he did so. 

‘Mighty glad to see you, Benson,”’ he responded. ‘‘Didn’t 
realize I’d stopped in front of your father’s place of business.”’ 


Z@OZ? Hugh Benson wasa college classmate. The two had 
been rather good friends during the four years of their 
being thrown together, in spite of the difference between their 
respective estates in the college world. Since graduation, 
however, they had seldom met, and for the last two years 
Kendrick had known no more of his former friend than that 
the good-sized dry-goods store, standing on a prominent 
corner in the large town through which he often motored 
without stopping, still bore the name of Benson’s father. 

When the car was running again Benson climbed in and 
showed Kendrick the way to his own home, where he 
insisted on his friend’s having Juncheon with himself and his 
mother. Kendrick learned for the first time that Benson’s 
father had died within the last year. 

“‘And you’re going on with the business?’’ questioned 
Kendrick, as the two lingered alone together in Benson’s 
hall before parting. 

“There was nothing else for me to do when Father left 
us,’”’ Benson responded in a low tone. ‘I’m not as well 


adapted to it as he was, but I expect to learn.” 
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“‘T remember you thought of doing graduate work along 
scientific lines. Did you give that up?” 

“Yes. I found Father needed me at home; his health 
must have been failing even then, though I didn’t realize it. 
I’ve been in the store with him ever since. I’m glad I 
have—now.”’ 

“It’s not been good for you,’’ declared Kendrick, scruti- 
nizing his friend’s pale and rather worn face critically. 
‘Better come with me for an afternoon spin farther up 
State, and a good dinner at a place I know. Get you back by 
bedtime.” 

“There’s nothing I’d like better, Rich,” said Benson 
longingly— Kendrick could plainly see the longing—‘‘ but I 
can't leave the store. I have rather a short force of clerks— 
and on a sunny day . 

“You'd sell more goods tomorrow,” urged Kendrick, 
feeling increasingly anxious to do something which would 
bring light into a face he had not remembered as somber. 

But Benson shook his head again, and Kendrick could 
only give him, in front of the store to which he had carried 
him back in the car, a warm grip of the hand and an urgent 
invitation to visit himself in the city. 

cae | suppose you come down often - buy goods,” he 
suggested. ‘Or do you send buyers? I don’t know much 
about the conduct of business in a town like this, or much 
about it at home for that matter,” he owned. ‘Though 
I’m not sure I’m proud of my ignorance.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether you know anything about it 
or not, of course,” said Benson, looking up at him with a 
queer expression of wistfulness. “No, I’m my own buyer. 
And I don’t buy of a great, swell firm like yours; I goto a 
different class of fellows for my stuff.”’ 





ZO Kendrick drove on, thinking hard about Benson. 
What a pity for a fellow of twenty six or seven to look like 
that, careworn and weary. He wondered if it were the loss 
of his father and the probably sorrowful atmosphere at home 
that accounted forthe look in Benson’s eyes, or if his business 
were not a particularly successful one. He recalled that the 
one careless glance he had given the windows of Benson’s 
store had brought to his mind the fleeting thought that 
village shopkeepers had not much art in the dressing of their 
windows as a means of alluring the public. 

As he drove on he felt in his pockets for a cigar and found 
his case unexpectedly empty. He turned back to a drug 
store, went in and supplied himself from the best in stock— 
none too good for his fastidious taste. 

‘“‘What’s your best dry-goods shop here?’’ 
casually. 

‘‘Artwell and Chatford’s the best—now,” responded the 
druggist, glancing across the street where a sign bearing 
those names met the eye. ‘‘ Chaffee Brothers run em a close 
second since Benson’s is out of the competition. Benson’s 
used to be the best, but it’s fallen way behind. Look at 
Artwell’s window display over there and see the reason,’’ he 
added, pointing across the street, with the citizen’s pride in 
a successful enterprise in no way his own rival. 

“‘Gorgeous,’’ responded Kendrick, eying an undoubtedly 

eye-catching arrangement of blankets of every hue and 
quality, piled about a center figure consisting of a handsome 
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brass bed made up as if for occupancy, the carefully folded- 
back covers revealing immaculate and downy blankets with 
pink borders, the whole suggestive of warmth and comfort 
throughout the most rigorous winter season. 

‘‘Catchy—on a day like this!’’ suggested the druggist, 
with a chuckle. ‘‘I'll admit they gave me the key for my 
own windows.” 

Kendrick’s gaze followed the druggist’s proud glance and 
rested on piles of scarlet flannel chest-protectors, flanked 
by small brass teakettles with alcohol lamps beneath. 

‘We carry a side line of spirit-lamp stuff,’’ explained the 
dealer. ‘‘It sells well this time of year. Got to keep track of 
the popular thing. Afternoon teas are all the go among the 
women of this town now. The hardware store’s the only 
other place they can get these—and they don’t begin to 
keep the variety we do.” 

Kendrick admired the window. Lingering by it, his hand 
on the door, he said: 

‘I noticed Benson's as I came by, and I see now the force 
of what you say about window display. I’m not sure I can 
tell what was in their windows.” 

‘‘Nor anybody else,’’ declared the druggist, chuckling; 
“unless he went with a notebook and made an inventory. 
Since the old man passed away last year the windows have 
been a hodgepodge of stuff that attracts nobody. It’s 
merely an index to the way the place is running behind. 
Young Benson doesn’t know how to buy nor how to sell; 
he’ll never succeed. The store began to go down when the 
old man got too feeble to take the whole responsibility. 
Hugh began to overstock some departments and understock 
others. It's not so much lack of capital that’ll be responsible 
for Hugh’s failure when it comes—and I guess it’s not far 
off —as it is lack of business experience. Why, he’s got so 
little trade he’s turned off half his salespeople; and you 
know that talks!”’ 

It did indeed. It talked louder now in the light of the 
druggist’s shrewd commentaries than it had when Benson 
had spoken of his ‘‘short force.” Kendrick wondered just 
how short it was, that the proprietor could not venture to 
leave for even a few hours. 


ZO Kendrick drove on thoughtfully. He wanted to go 
back and look those windows over again, wanted to go 
through the whole store, but recognized that though he 
could have done this when he first arrived he could not go 
back and do it now without exciting his friend’s suspicion 
that sympathy was his motive. 

He turned back at a point far short of the one he had 
intended to reach, and made record time back to the city, 
impelled, by an odd wish he could hardly explain, to go by 
the windows of the great department stores of Kendrick and 
Company and examine their window displays. Since he was 
ordinarily accustomed to select any other streets than those 
upon which these magnificent places of custom were situated, 
merely because he not only had no interest in them but 
had also a positive distaste for seeing his own name em- 
blazoned—though ever so chastely—above their princely 
portals, it may be understood that an entirely new idea was 
working in his brain. 

Speed as he would, however, running the risk as he 
approached the city streets of being stopped by some watch- 
ful authority for exceeding the limits, he could not get back 
to the broad avenue upon which the stores stood before six 
o'clock. Yet there was all the better chance on that 
account for examining the windows before which late 
passers-by were still stopping to wonder and admire. 

Well, looking at them with Benson’s forlorn windows in 
his mind asa foil, he saw them as he never had before. What 
beauty, what originality, what art they showed! And ata 
time of year when, the holiday season past, it might seem as 
if there could be no real summons for anybody to go shop- 
ping. They were fairly dazzling, some of them, although 
many of them showed only white goods. His car came toa 
standstill before one great plate-glass frame behind which 
was a representation of a sewing-room, with several people 
busily at work. 

So perfect were the figures that it hardly seemed as if 
they could be wax. One pretty girl was sewing at a 
machine; another, on her knees, was fitting a frock to a 
little girl who laughed over her shoulder at a second child 
who was looking on. The mother of the family sewed bya 
droplight on a work-table. The whole scene was really 
charming, combining precisely the element of domesticity 
with that of accomplishment which strikes the eye of the 
average passer as ‘‘ looking like home.”’ 

“By George! if poor Ben had something like that people 
wouldn’t pass him by for the blanket store,” he said to 
himself, and drove on, still thinking. 


ZOF Next day, at an hour before the morning tide of 
shopping at Kendrick and Company’s had reached the 
flood, two pretty glove clerks were suddenly tempted into a 
furtive exchange of conversation at an unoccupied end of 
the counter. 

“*Look quick! See the young man coming this way? It’s 
Rich Kendrick.” 

‘““Itis? They told me he never came here. Say, but he’s 
the real thing !”’ 

‘*I should say. Never saw him so close myself. Wish 
he’d stop here.”’ 

‘* Bet you couldn’t keep your head if he spoke to you!”’ 

“Bet I could! Don’t you worry; he don’t buy his gloves 
in his own department store. He ——’’ 

“Sh! Granger’s looking!” 

There was really nothing about Kendrick to attract 
attention except his wholesome good looks, for he dressed 
with exceptional quietness and his manner matched his 
clothes. <A floorwalker recognized him and bowed, but the 
elevator man did not know him, and on his way to the offices 
he passed only one clerk who could lay claim to a speaking 
acquaintance with the grandson of the owner. 

But at the office of the General Manager he was met by an 
office boy who knew and worshiped him from afar, and in 
five minutes he was closeted with the official, who gave him 
his whole attention. 

““Mr. Henderson, I want you’’—was the substance of 
Kendrick’s remarks—“to give me somebody who will go 
up to Eastman with me and tell me what’s the matter with 
a Store there that's on the verge of failure.” 

The General Manager was, to put it mildly, astonished. 
He was a mighty man of valor himself, so mighty that his 
yearly salary would have been to the average American 
citizen a small fortune. In an office to fill which in similar 
houses the country had often been scoured without avail, 
and the owner of the business had been forced to remain at 
the helm long after health and happiness commanded him to 


retire, Henderson was so competent a man that Matthew 
Kendrick was considered incredibly lucky to keep his hold 
upon him, 

He put a number of pertinent inquiries concerning the 
store in question to Kendrick, which the latter could not 
intelligently answer. He flushed a little under the fire. 

“‘T suppose you think I might have investigated a bit for 
myself,”’ said he. ‘‘ But that’s just what I don’t want to do. 
I want to send a man up there whom the owner doesn’t 
know; | then we can get at things without giving ourselves 
away. 

The General Manager inferred from this that philan- 
thropy, not business interest, was at the bottom of young 
Kendrick’s quest, and his surprise vanished. The young 
man was known as kindhearted and generous; he was 
undoubtedly merely carrying out a careless impulse, though 
he certainly seemed much in earnest in the doing of it. 

“You might take Carson, assistant buyer for the dress- 
goods department, with you,” suggested Mr. Henderson. 
‘He could probably give you a day just now. Alger, his head, 
is back from London this week. Carson’s a bright man—in 
line for promotion. He’ll put his finger on the trouble with- 
out hesitation—if it lies in the lack of business experience, 
buying and selling, as you say. I’ll send for him.” 


ZO Intwo minutes Kendrick and Alfred Carson were face 
to face, and an appointment had been made for the following 
day. Kendrick took a liking to the assistant buyer on the 
spot. He felt as if he were selecting a competent physician 
for his friend, and was glad to send him a man whose 
personality was prepossessing. 

As for Carson, it was an interesting experience for him 
too. He thoroughly enjoyed the seventy-mile drive at the 
side of the young millionaire, who sent his powerful car 
flying over the frozen roads at a pace that made his pas- 
senger’s face sting. Carson was more accustomed to travel 
in subways and sleeping-cars than by long motor-car drives, 
and by the time Eastman was reached he was glad that the 
return drive would be preceded by a hot luncheon. 

‘We won’t go past the store,” Kendrick explained, 
making a détour from the main street of the town, regard- 
less of the fact that he forsook a good road for a poor one. 
“T don’t want him to see me today.” 

He pressed upon his guest the best that the hotel afforded, 
then sent him to the corner store with instructions to let 
nothing escape his attention. ‘‘Though I don’t need to tell 
you that,” he added with a laugh. ‘‘ You'll see more in a 
minute than I would in a month.” 

Then he lighted a cigar—from his own case this time, 
though he strolled in to see his friend the druggist when he 
had finished it and bought of him various other sundries. 
He did not venture to mention Benson today, but the drug- 
gist did. Evidently Benson’s imminent failure was the 
talk of the town, and the regret, as well, of those who were 
not his rivals. 

‘‘A man can’t succeed at a thing he picks up so late and 
when .he’d rather do something else,’’ volunteered the 
druggist. ‘‘Now I began in this shop by sweeping out 
mornings, and running errands, delivering goods. Got 
interested—came to be a clerk after a while. Always saw 
myself making up dope, compounding prescriptions. Went 
off to a school of pharmacy—came back—showed the old 
man I could look after the prescription business. Finally 
bought him out. Trained for the trade from the cradle, as 
you might say.” 

‘I wonder if I’m going to be useless,’’ thought Kendrick, 
“because I’m not trained from the cradle. Carson says he 
began as awrapper at fifteen. At my age—he looks my age— 
he’s assistant buyer for one of Kendrick and Company’s 
biggest departments, and ‘in line for promotion,’ as Hender- 
son says. Rich Kendrick, do you think you’re in line for 
promotion—anywhere? I wonder!” 


Z@OZF He had gone back to the hotel and was impatiently 
awaiting Carson for some time before the buyer appeared. 
Carson came in with a look of great interest and eagerness 
on his face. The assistant buyer had, Kendrick thought, 
one of the brightest faces he had ever seen. He was sure 
he had asked the right man to diagnose the case of the 
invalid business even before Carson began to talk. As the 
talk progressed he was convinced of it. 

Yet Carson began at the human, not the business end of 
the matter. Kendrick, himself full of concern for his friend 
Benson, liked that too. 

‘“‘T never felt sorrier for a man in my life,’’ said Carson. 
“He shows a lot of pluck; he never once owned that the 
thing was too much for him. But I got him to talking—a 
little. Didn’t need to talk much; the whole place was 
shouting at me—every counter, every showcase. Thunder!” 

‘‘How did you get him to talking?’ Kendrick asked 
eagerly. 

‘**Represented myself as an ex-traveling man—the dry- 
goods line. It’s true enough, if not just the way he took it. 
Of course he didn’t give me any facts about his business, but 
we discussed present conditions of the trade pretty well, and 
he owned that a good many things puzzled him just as much 
as when he was a little chap and used to listen to his father 
giving orders. What's going to be wanted and how much? 
When to load up and when to unload? How to catch the 
public fancy and not get caught yourself? In short how to 
turn over the stock in season and out of season—turn‘ it 
over and get out from under! He knows no more how to 
keep his head above water than a man who can’t swim. 
Nice fellow, too; I could see it in every word he said. He’d 
be a success at, say, a professorship in a college—and not 
a business college either.”’ 

‘“*If the place were yours,” said Ke.wdrick, ‘‘now, this 
minute, what would be the first thing you would do?” 

Carson laughed—not derisively, but like a boy who sees a 
chance at a game he likes to play. ‘‘Havea bonfire, I’d like 
to say,” he vowed. “But that wouldn’t be good business 
and I wouldn’t do it if I had the chance—unless there were 
insurance to cover! And there’s money in the stock. Part 
of it could be got out. But it ought to be got out before the 
moon is old. Then I'd like the fun of stocking up with new 
lines, new departments, things the town never heard of. 
I'd make that blanket window you told me about look sick. 
That is,” he added modestly, -‘‘I think I could. Any good 
general buyer could. I’m a dress-goods man myself, only 
I've grown up under Kendrick and Company’s roof and I’ve 
been watching other lines than my own. It interests me— 
the possibilities of that store. 

‘*“Why, the man ought not to fail! He has the best loca- 
tion in town, the biggest windows, the best fixtures, judging 
by the outside of the places I saw as I came along. I looked 
at the blanket-window place. That’s a dark store when 


ou get back a dozen feet. Benson's, being on the corner, 
is light to the back door. That counts more than any other 
thing about the building itself. And the fellow has his 
underwear in the lightest spot in the store and the dress 
goods in the darkest—his heavy stuff by the door and his 
notions and fancy stuff way back where you’ve got to hunt 
for them.’ And his windows—oh, his windows! I wanted 
to climb up and jump on the mess and then throw it out!” 


&Z@OFH Kendrick drove Carson back to town, his brain afire 
with longing to do something, he did not yet know what. 
He could not consult Carson about the matter further than 
to find out from him what was the matter with the business 
from the standpoint of the customer; why the place did not 
attract the customer. As to actual business foundations 
neither of the young men could judge. They had no means 
of knowing how deeply Benson was in debt, nor what were 
his assets beyond the visible stock. Yet his fellow shop- 
keepers considered him on the verge of bankruptcy; they 
must know. 

“I’ve enjoyed this trip, Mr. Kendrick,’”’ Carson said at 
parting, ‘in more ways than I can tell you. If I can be of 
use to you in any way call on me, please. I’m honestly 
interested in your friend Mr. Benson. I’d like to see him 
win out.” 

“So should I.”” Kendrick shook hands heartily. ‘I've 
enjoyed the trip, too, Mr. Carson. I never had better 
company. Thank you for going—and for teaching me a lot 
of things I wanted to know.” 

As he drove away. he was thinking: ‘‘Carson’s a success; 
I’m not. Odd thing, that I should find myself envying a 
chap whose place I couldn’t be hired to take. I envy him— 
not exactly his knowledge and skill, but his being a definite 
factor, his being a man who carries responsibilities and makes 
good, so that—well, so that he’s ‘in line for promotion.’ 
That phrase takes hold of me somehow; I wonder why! 
Well, the next thing is to see Grandfather.” 


Old Matthew Kendrick was alone. His grandson had 
just left him. He was marching up and down his private 
library. His hands were clasped tightly behind his back; 
above his flushed brow his white hair stood erect from fre- 
quent thrustings of his agitated fingers; even his cravat, 
slightly awry, bore witness to his excitement. 

“‘Gad!” he was saying to himself. ‘‘The boy’s alive after 
all! The boy’s waked up! He’s taking notice! And the 
thing that’s waked him up is a country store—by cricky! a 
country store! I believe I’m dreaming yet !’’ 

If the citizens of the thriving town of Eastman, almost of 
a size to call itself a young city and boast of a mayor, could 
have heard him they might not have been flattered. Yet 
when they remembered that this was the owner of a business 
so colossal that its immense buildings and branches were to 
be found in three great cities they might have understood 
that to him the corner store of Hugh Benson looked like a 
toy concern indeed. But he liked the look of it, as it had 
been presented to his mind’s eye that night; no doubt but 
he liked the look of it. 


Z@OF ‘Give him Carson to go up there and manage the 
business for those two infants-in-arms? Gad! yes, gomyself 
and make change at the desk for the new firm,” he chuckled, 
“if that would keep Dick interested. But I guess he’s inter- 
ested enough or he wouldn’t have agreed to my ruling that he 
must go into the thing himself, not stand off and throw out a 
rope to his drowning friend Benson. If young Benson’s the 
man Dick makes him out it’s as I told Dick—he wouldn’t 


.grasp the rope. But if Dick goes in after him, that’s busi- 


ness. Bless the rascal! I wish his father could see him now. 
Sitting on the edge of the chair and talking window-dressing 
to me as if he’d been born to it, which he was, only he 
wouldn’t accept his birthright, the proud beggar! Talking 
about moving one of our show-windows up there bodily for a 
white-goods sale in February; date a trifle late for Kendrick 
and Company, but advance trade for Eastman undoubtedly. 
Says he knows they can start every mother’s daughter of 
‘em sewing for dear life, if they can get their eye on that 
sewing-room scene. 

‘“Well’’—he paused to chuckle again—‘‘he says Carson 
says that window cost us five hundred dollars; but if it did 
it's cheap at the price, and I’ll make the new firm a present 
of it. Benson and Company—and a grandson of Matthew 
Kendrick the Company !”’ 

He laughed heartily, then paused to stand staring down 
into the jeweled shade of his electric droplight, as if in its 
softly blending colorings he saw the outlines of a new 
future for “the boy.” 

“I wonder what Cal will say to losing his literary assist- 
ant,” he mused, smiling to himself. ‘‘I doubt if Dick's 
proved himself invaluable, and I presume the man he speaks 
of will give Cal much better service; but I shall be sorry not 
to have him going to the Grays’ every day; it seemed like 
a safe harbor. . . . Well, well, I never thought to find my- 
self interested again in the fortunes of a country store. Gad! 
I can’t get over that. The fellow’s been too proud to walk 
down the aisles of Kendrick and Company to buy his silk 
socks at cost—preferred to pay two prices at an exclusive 
haberdasher’s instead! And now—he’s going to have a 
share in the sale of socks that retail for a quarter, five pairs 
for a dollar! Oh, Dick, Dick, you rascal, your old grand- 
father hasn’t been so happy since you were left to him to 
bring up. If only you'll stick! But you’re your father’s 
son, after all—and my grandson; I can’t help believing 
you'll stick!” 


X 


“T’M GOING to drive into town. Any of you girls want 
to go with me?’”’ 

Mr. Rufus Gray addressed his wife and their two guests, 
his nieces, Roberta and Ruth Gray. It was the midwinter 
vacation at the school where Roberta taught and at the 
equally desirable establishment where Ruth was preparing 
for college. Uncle Rufus and Aunt Ruth had invited them 
to spend the four days of this vacation at their country 
home, according to a custom they had of decoying one or 
another of the young people of Rufus’s brothers’ families to 
come and visit the aunt and uncle whose own children were 
all married and gone, sorely missed by the young-hearted 
pair. Roberta and Ruth had accepted eagerly, always - 
delighted to spend a day or a month at ‘‘ The Farm,” a most 
attractive place even in winter, and in summer a veritable 
pleasure-ground of enjoyment. 

They all wanted to go to town, the three ‘‘girls,” including 
the white-haired one whose face was almost as young as her 
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A Practical Answer toa Question That Every Girl Asks 
By Dudley A. Sargent, M.D. 


DIRECTOR OF THE HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM OF HARVARD) UNIVERSITY 
























































A Type of Figure Which is Lithe, Graceful and Boyish 


EpIToR’s NoTE—As director of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium of Harvard University since 1879, assistant professor 
of physical training in the same institution for ten years, 
president of the American Association for the Promotion of 
Physical Education for several terms and of the Health 
Education League for 1905, and founder and director of 
the Sargent School for Physical Education in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent has been a power 
in the physical training of young women and men for more 
than thirty years. He is the inventor of much of the 
gymnasium apparatus in use today, the author of several 
standard books on the subject of physical training, and has 
had exceptional opportunities for observing the effect of 
athletics upon girls while overseeing for a number of years 
the gymnasium work of the students in Radcliffe College 
and in his own school. 


WOMAN should not be expected to have the 

strength and endurance of a man, but there can 

be no excuse for her lack of finish and grace. 
Good form in figure and good form in motion are closely 
associated, and both tend to inspire admiration in the 
opposite sex and therefore play an important part in 
what is termed “sexual selection.” 


A Girl’s Right to Grace and Form 


HE object of all exercise and athletics for women 

should be to secure good carriage, poise, self- 
command and grace. I do not mean by this that women 
and girls should spend their time posing and attitudiniz- 
ing, but that they should be so thoroughly drilled in 
grace and love of movement that these qualities enter 
unconsciously into everything they do. Women so 
trained never have to be told what to do with their feet 
and hands, and whether they are to enter a drawing- 
room, preside at a meeting, take part in theatricals, or 
perform any other social duty, they may always be 
depended upon to be perfectly natural and altogether at 
their ease. 

I can understand that to the thousands of our young 
women who, either from choice or necessity, are forced 
upon a stern life of bread-winning, the striving for a 
graceful figure may seem foolish and futile. But the 
very intensity of the present struggle in the commercial 
and professional world makes it imperative for the woman 








THE PRACTICAL QUESTIONS THAT DOCTOR 
SARGENT ANSWERS HERE 


What is the Ideal Figure for a Young Girl? 

What is the Ideal Figure From 18 to 25? 

What Athletics or Exercises Give a Graceful Figure? 
What is the All-Round Athletic Girl? ; 
What is the Best Exercise for a Girl? 

What is the Exercise That Makes for Grace? 

What is the Best All-Round Exercise? 

When are Sports Good and When Bad for a Girl? 
What Exercise Can a Home Girl Take? 

What Exercise Can a Business Girl Take? 

Should a Tired Business Girl Exercise? 


After which Doctor Sargent follows with: 


EIGHT SIMPLE HOME EXERCISES 


To Strengthen the Abdominal Muscles 

To Reduce the Thighs 

To Obtain an Upright Carriage 

To Straighten the Abdomen 

To Enlarge the Chest 

To Develop the Legs 

To Beautify the Waist 

To Strengthen a Girl Where She Needs it Most 

























































































This Closely Approximates the Ideal Feminine Figure 
The Measurements of This Figure are Given Below 


Weight . . . . .130 pounds’ Girthof Hips . . . 35% inches 
Height standing . . 65 inches Girth of Thigh . . 21% inches 
Height sitting. . . 34 inches GirthofCalf . . . 13% inches 
Girth of Neck. . . 13 inches Girthof Ankle . . 8% inches 
Girth of Chest. . . 33 inches Girth of Upper Arm. 10% inches 
Girth of Chest Full . 35% inches Girthof Forearm. . 93% inches 
Girth of Lower Chest 33% inches Girth of Wrist. . . 6% inches 
Girth of Lower Chest Breadth of Shoulders 15% inches 

Full . . . . 34% inches Breadth of Waist. . 934 inches 
Girth of Waist . . 25%inches  Breadthof Hips . . 13% inches 








who would win out to add to her armor every known device 
of offense and defense. And the poise of mind which can come 
only from ease and freedom of body contributes largely to the 
ultimate success of a woman in business. To have perfect 
control of one’s hands and feet means that one has a firm 
grip on one’s mental processes as well. The very act of learn- 
ing to command one’s own body must teach one a higher 
self-control, which is a definite business asset. Of course 
grace of figure and movement really mean the possession of a 
(Page 15) 


This Type Can Row, Dance, Skate, Swim, or Ride a Horse 


healthy body, and this is the ultimate aim of all exercise 
and athletics. Now how may athletics be made to con- 
tribute to the desirable qualities mentioned in the fore- 
going, and what are some of the ideals that we should 
have in mind in cultivating them? 


The Young Girl’s Ideal Figure 


DEALS of feminine form are as varied as the ideals of 

feminine beauty. Girls in their early youth and well 
along into their teens have a boyish figure—that is, 
narrow hips, supple body, straight and slender limbs. 
This narrow-hipped, slender-limbed figure is the one 
which all girls in their teens should aspire to gain, since 
it will enable them to run, jump, swim, skate, dance and 
engage in those forms of athletics and gymnastics that 
tend to try the wind and thus develop the heart and 
lungs. All such exercises as running, lawn tennis, squash, 
basket ball, esthetic dancing and general gymnastics 
which involve stretching of the limbs and extreme exten- 
sion, flexion and twisting of the body or trunk help to 
keep the figure lithe, graceful and boyish. During early 
youth girls tend to grow in length of body and limbs, 
rather than in breadth and thickness. At the age of 
eighteen or twenty more muscle is developed, more 
adipose tissue is taken on, thus increasing the girth and 
the compactness of figure. 


The Minerva Type of Girl 


HE girl who during her teens has developed the lithe, 

boyish figure by means of the agile sports referred to 
will have acquired both physical and mental vigor: such 
a normal type of girl as the one who usually goes to 
college. We might call her the Minerva type, for both 
mentally and physically she holds a middle place 
between the male and the female. She is not masculine 
and not of the essentially feminine type. Her shoulders 
are broad and her chest is deep: her hips are not promi- 
nent and her waist is not too narrow. The muscles of 
her trunk and limbs are well developed, but so uniformly 
covered with a layer of fat as barely to suggest the out- 
lines. The flesh is hard, firm, smooth and of a rubberlike 
texture. The hands and feet are neither large nor small 
and are formed for action rather than repose. This 
Minerva type of girl can row, run, dance, skate, dive, 
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swim, ride a horse, sail a boat or paddle a canoe. She is 
fitted to be man’s companion and helpmate whether at 
work or at play. She may be trusted to take care of her- 
self under any circumstances. Some persons may term this 
the all-round athletic type. Whatever the name this should 
be the physical ideal of every girl in her twenties, for it calls 
for the development of all the essentials for complete living. 


The Venus Type of Girl 


HEN the college athletic girl gives up her vigorous 

physical and mental living she develops into the Venus 
type, which is characterized by plumpness of figure with 
large hips and bust, fleshy shoulders, and with arms and 
thighs tapering down to slender wrists and ankles. In this 
type fullness of form with beautiful curves and soft-flowing 
lines abounds. It is essentially the voluptuous figure as dis- 
tinguished from the two types hereinbefore described: the 
youthful and the athletic. Instead of recognizing each 
of these three types as passing phases in the progress of 
woman’s development from youth to full maturity frequently 
one or the other of the three is taken as the standard. Just 
now the straight lines of the youthful figure are most 
assiduously cultivated. Of course there are many variations 
of the types just described. 

Some women naturally have a youthful, boyish figure 
which they retain through life; others inherit or acquire the 
athletic figure and never show a change, while still others 
take on the voluptuous type in early youth and carry it 
through to full maturity. In the course of their physical 
development many women show a harmonious blending of 
the three distinct types: first a blending of the youthful and 
the athletic, then of the athletic and the voluptuous. A 
mother and a daughter may each strive for a graceful figure 
and a healthy body, but they should remember that the 
differences in natural form, age and mental qualities will so 
modify the results that there will be as much individuality in 
the figures attained as in their personalities. The grace of 
a woman of forty will be as worthy of the name as that of 
the college girl of twenty, but it will not be the same. 


How a Girl Can Have a Graceful Figure 


I DO NOT know of any better way of assisting girls to 
secure graceful figures than by urging them to partici- 
pate from early youth to full maturity in a great variety of 
physical exercises, including athletic sports and games. The 
attainment of physical perfection and an all-round develop- 
ment through school work and gymnastic training should be 
the ambition of every girl up to the age of twenty-five years. 
Until this time her ideals should be the boyish and athletic 
types, not the voluptuous. Certain forms of athletic games 
and exercises have specific effects which make their practice 
at one age more desirable than at another. And then the 
same exercise may affect different persons differently. 

Walking is the most natural and consequently the most 
common of all exercises. In its easiest form it is simply 
falling forward, and requires little or no effort, except to 
support one’s weight and keep the body balanced. It is 
easier than standing still, and the little effort that is made is 
felt in the thighs, legs and feet. When, however, one passes 
from an idle saunter into a spirited walk the action of the 
parts mentioned is greatly intensified, and the muscles of 
the arms, chest, abdomen and back are also involved. When 
the walking is taken across country or in climbing hills and 
mountains nearly every muscle of the body is brought into 
action and the exercise may become extremely arduous. 
When indulging in a fast, spirited walk it is very difficult to 
keep from falling into a gentle run, as it is easier to run 
slowly than to walk fast. In ordinary running the action 
comes principally on the thighs and calves, but in sprinting 
the muscles of the shoulders, chest and back may also be 
brought into powerful action. So many muscles are used in 
this exercise that the heart and lungs are greatly stimulated, 
and it is one of the best exercises for reducing flesh and 
getting one in condition for other athletic games. 

The value of field hockey, lacrosse and ‘“‘socker”’ football 
is largely due to the opportunities afforded for running. 
Persistence in walking and running affords admirable 
means of straightening the legs in growing girls and keeping 
the hips from becoming unduly prominent. Skating, aside 
from its being one of the few sports which girls can indulge in 
in winter, affords a splendid opportunity for the cultivation of 
grace and elegance of movement. It requires great strength 
in the thighs and ankles and a peculiar suppleness about 
the hip joint, but after these are acquired the rest is easy. 
Now that rink skating is coming into vogue every girl should 
try to realize the esthetic as well as the physical value of this 
beautiful art. In this respect the Canadians as a people 
have greatly surpassed us. But walking, running and skat- 
ing, fine though they are, give employment chiefly to the 
muscles of the lower extremities, and therefore are not 
sufficient in themselves to develop the perfect figure. Arch- 
ery is one of the best of all exercises for bringing into action 
the muscles of the arms and shoulders. It is almost a 
specific for opening up the chest and getting the shoulders 
back. It is gratifying to know that interest in archery, 
which was once considered a prime sport for men as well as 
for women, is being revived. 


One of the Best All-Round Exercises 


OWING, especially if the sliding seat is used, is one of 
the best of all-round exercises. But without the slid- 
ing seat it is a specific for broadening the shoulders, narrow- 
ing the waist if fat, and strengthening and developing the 
muscles of the back. The arms, forearms and wrists have 
considerable work to do, but the legs are little used except 
with the sliding seat. This important attachment should be 
introduced into boats for women as well as for men, as there 
is not the slightest objection to women using it. Rowing is 
also valuable for the effect it has upon the respiration and 
circulation as well as upon the abdominal and pelvic organs. 
It should never be practiced to any extent while wearing 
corsets. Paddling a canoe affords another form of exercise 
which is hardly equaled as a specific by any other. The 
muscles brought into action by paddling are those of the 
arms, chest, upper and lower back and waist. These are 
parts where most women are in need of special training and 
strengthening, and I know of no more delightful way of 
obtaining this desirable result. Rowing and paddling 
naturally suggest swimming in case of accident, and this is 
an art which every girl should acquire. 
Swimming is undoubtedly one of the best ways of pro- 
moting health and giving one an all-round development. In 
swimming one meets resistance at every movement, so that 


most of the muscles of the trunk and limbs are brought 
into action. It is especially good for broadening and deep- 
ening the chest, and for strengthening the arms, shoulders 
and legs. Moreover, swimming is one of the sports in which 
women seem best fitted to excel, several women having 
made records in distance swimming comparable to those 
made by men. One reason for this is supposed to be the 
ability of most women to endure cold water better than men, 
on account of the layer of fat with which women’s muscles 
are usually surrounded. This makes them more buoyant 
and enables them to keep up their animal heat and preserve 
their vitality, whereas men are incapacitated by the chilling 
of the blood that comes so near to the surface in their 
skin-covered muscles. - 

Another good exercise. for women is bicycling. Unfortu- 
nately this form of recreation has gone out of fashion in 
America. From the athletic point of view there is no good 
reason, however, why bicycling should not be as popular 
today as ever. Its only disadvantages are the dust and 
danger occasioned by the universal presence in the city 
streets and country roads of the automobile. Bicycling 
affords an admirable means of developing the legs and thighs, 
pumping the blood from a congested brain, and giving one 
an opportunity to get a change of air and scene, It is less 
expensive than horseback riding and almost as good. 


When Tennis is Good and When it is Bad 


| epee tennis is an exceptionally fine game for girls, as it 
calls for nimbleness, agility and alertnessand gives plenty 
of employment to the muscles of the lower extremities. 
When played against a strong opponent tennis is sufficiently 
strenuous to stimulate the action of the heart and lungs and 
start the perspiration. One of the chief objections to tennis 
from a developmental point of view is that the action in the 
upper part of the-body is confined too largely to the right 
arm, chest and side. This is also the principal objection 
to fencing, which otherwise is a graceful and interesting 
exercise. Asa means of training one’s powersof concentrated 
attention fencing is unsurpassed. 

The one exercise in which women are supreme and the 
one which interests them more than any other is dancing. 
Whether it is social dancing, esthetic dancing or folk dan- 
cing it is engaged in with genuine pleasure, for dancing with 
music furnishes a motor outlet for feelings and emotions 
which no other exercise affords. The so-called classic or 
esthetic dancing as developed within the past ten or twenty 
years has been reduced to a fine art. Unlike the old- 
fashioned ballet dancing, which confined all movements 
largely to the feet and legs and principally to the toes, the 
modern style of esthetic dancing embraces every variety of 
trunk, leg and arm movements, and scarcely leaves a muscle 
of the body unaffected. Ballet dancing requires such stren- 
uous efforts on the part of the devotees that it takes a life- 
time to prepare for it, and it gives little pleasure either to 
the participant or spectator, while the esthetic dancing may 
be easily acquired and is a source of never-ending delight to 
all who engage in it or look at it. When this style of dancing 
has been preceded by a course of preliminary gymnastic 
exercises, to give suppleness to the joints and strength and 
firmness to the muscles, no form of physical training gives 
better results in ease and grace of movement, symmetry of 
form and beauty and power of expression. 


What Can the Home and the Business Girls Do? 


UT most of these fine developing exercises that I have 

described, with the exception of walking, depend upon 
apparatus, peculiar conditions or environment that may 
not be accessible to many girls. The question naturally 
arises: What can the business girls and the home girls, who 
may not have the opportunities afforded by the gymnasium, 
the river and the athletic field, do to improve their health 
and physique? 

If a girl is in business everything depends upon the nature 
of her employment, the hours in which she is engaged and 
the sanitary conditions under which she works. If she is 
engaged as a stenographer, telephone operator, bookkeeper 
or cashier, or in any other sedentary employment where 
she makes little use of the large muscles of the trunk and 
limbs, and is continually breathing impure air, it is a matter 
of the most vital importance to her that she get every day 
some exercise that takes her outdoors and gives her a chance 
to make vigorous use of her arms and legs. Walking and 
running are the most natural exercises and the opportunity 
to indulge in them to some extent is always available, and no 
reasonable excuse can be offered by a well girl for not taking 
them sometime during the day or evening. Then there are 
horseback riding, bicycling, bowling and dancing, oppor- 
tunities for which every moderate-sized city affords, although 
some of these exercises are a little expensive. 

Now that gymnasiums for business women and working 
girls are being established in most large cities at a small 
cost to members there would hardly seem to be any reason 
for not using these as freely as those established for men 
and boys. In gymnasiums that are wisely managed, music, 
dancing, games, sports and light and joyous exercises with 
agreeable companions where mirth and fun abound form a 
part of the evening program. 

No girl who has been sitting still all day at work which 
engages only her brain and her hands and fingers can 
truthfully say that she is too tired to take exercise or to go 
to the gymnasium. She feels tired and dull and depressed, 
no doubt. But there are good physiological reasons for 
this. Let her go to the gymnasium, get into a good 
perspiration from an hour’s active exercise, and follow it 
with a cool bath and a rubbing down, and she will feel like 
a new girl. But even if the gymnasium should not be 
available, and opportunities for the other sports and 
exercises that I have mentioned should not be practicable, 
what then? ‘Is the girl going to give up, ‘‘beaten,’’ lose her 
job and become hollow-chested and awkward because she 
cannot keep in condition for her daily duties? Not if she is 
made of the stuff which most American girls are made of. 


For the Girl That is Isolated 


VERY housekeeper and homemaker knows how depend- 

ent all the members of the household are upon their 
regular meals, and every farmer’s wife and children know 
how necessary it is to feed the stock if it is expected to do 
well. Now every human being is composed of a colony of 
living organisms or cells that are absolutely dependent for 
their life and health upon being constantly fed with food 
and air, which come to them in the shape of blood and 
oxygen. The amount of food and air which the cells and 


tissues get depends largely upon the activity of the large 
muscles of the trunk and limbs, which increases the amount 
of air taken into the lungs and quickens the beating of the 
heart, which pumps the blood around the body. Whether 
these large muscles—like those of the legs, for instance—are 
engaged in ascending a mountain, climbing a ladder, or 
simply flexing and extending the legs as you lower and raise 
your body. while standing on the floor, makes no difference 
to the cells and tissues that are being nourished by the 
muscular contractions, although you would probably do 
most the thing which you like best. : 

Do not despair, therefore, of the hope of being able to 
feed your tissues and keep them and you free from disease. 
There are many simple exercises that may be practiced in 
the privacy of one’s sleeping-room every morning that will 
tend to keep the person who practices them regularly in 
fine physical condition, fit for any kind of work or service. 
Let me give a few of them. 


Eight Simple Home Exercises 
To Strengthen the Abdominal Muscles 


ye before rising in the morning throw the clothes over 


your feet at the foot of the bed; then, while lying on the 
back, place the hands palms down, with the arms extended at 
the side of the body. From this position come forward to 
the sitting position, and beyond, from twenty to forty times 
before getting out of bed. This exercise will bring into 
action the muscles that flex the thighs and will strengthen 
the muscles of the abdomen. 


An Exercise to Reduce the Thighs 


HILE standing erect take hold of the back of a chair 

to help you keep your balance. Now sit down on the 
heels by flexing the knees and rise again to the upright 
position by straightening the legs. Repeat this exercise 
from twenty to fifty times. This vigorous exercise will bring 
into action the great muscles on the front of the thighs 
that extend the legs, as well as the great muscles of the 
rump, and will tend to eliminate fat from these regions 
and to draw the blood down from the head. For this 
reason this exercise should always be followed by one like 
the next, that tends to send the blood back to the head 
and trunk again. 


An Exercise for an Upright Carriage 


pes aie with the feet about eighteen inches apart and the 
hands held clasped above the head. Now swing the 
hands down between the feet and legs as if you were chop- 
ping wood, then bring them up over the head again and 
repeat the movement from twenty to fifty times. In this 
exercise efforts should be made to bend the back as much 
as possible in going down, and to straighten it as much as 
possible in coming up. This upward movement straightens 
the muscles on the back of the trunk, buttocks and thighs 
which tend to keep the spine erect, and gives one a good 
poise and upright carriage. 


An Exercise to Straighten the Abdomen 


LACE a pillow or a sofa-cushion on the floor and kneel 

upon it. Then lean forward, extending the arms in front 
of the body until the hands touch the floor. While support- 
ing the body in this position sink and rise by bending and 
straightening the arms, touching the chin to the floor each 
time. Do this from ten to twenty times. Before beginning 
this exercise it is advisable to spread a newspaper on the 
floor where the chin touches, in order to avoid inhaling 
any dust or particles of lint. This exercise will not only 
strengthen the muscles on the back of the arms, the front 
of the shoulders and the chest, but it will also straighten 
the walls of the abdomen. 


An Exercise That Will Enlarge the Lower Chest 


TAND with the left arm folded across the hollow of the 
back, the right arm extended straight above the head 
and the right foot advanced about thirty inches beyond the 
left foot. Starting from this position, bend forward and 
touch the toes of the right foot with the fingers of the right 
hand, then straighten up and bend as far backward as possi- 
ble, carrying the right arm again to the extended position 
above the head. Repeat this movement from ten to twenty 
times, and then do the same exercise with the left arm above 
the head and the left foot extended in advance of the right. 
This is an admirable exercise for enlarging the diameters of 
the lower chest. 


An Exercise to Develop the Le&s 


HILE taking hold of the back of a chair rise on the toes 

from twenty-five to one hundred times. This will be 
found to be a splendid exercise for developing the calves of 
the legs, relieving a tendency to flat foot and strengthening 
weak ankles. , 


An Exercise to Beautify the Waist 


en ad with the left hand on the left hip and with the 
right arm by the right side. From this position swing 
the right arm sidewise above the head, and at the same time 
raise the left leg outward away from the right leg. Return 
to position and repeat this movement from ten to twenty 
times and then change to the other side. These exercises 
are admirably calculated to break up the angles in the 
figure made by corsets, and to beautify the waist and 
hip lines. 


An Exercise to Strengthen a Girl Where She Needs it Most 


TAND with the right foot advanced twenty-four inches 
beyond the left foot, and with the hands well above the 
hips and the elbows drawn back. From this position bend 
forward and touch the floor with the fingers just beyond the 
right foot, and immediately straighten up again, throwing 
the weight back to the left leg and drawing the elbows back of 
the sides of the body, as if rowing a boat. Repeat this exer- 
cise from ten to thirty times, then place the left foot forward 
and try it again from that side. This is a splendid exercise 
for developing the muscles of the back and loins and 
strengthening young women where they need strength the 
most. 
These exercises should be followed by a cool sponge bath, 
a brisk rubbing down and a few minutes’ complete rest before 
breakfast. By beginning these exercises with the minimum 
number of times and persisting in doing them until they 
become a habit, one will soon be amazed at the good they 
will accomplish. 





NOTE —The criticism is often made that athletics tend to make girls mannish, 
and this feature of the subject will be discussed in the next Journal, under the 
title: “Are Athletics Making Girls Masculine? ”’ 
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“*In the Faint Moonlight, Within a Dozen Yards of Me, Knelt the Figure of a Man. 
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AUTHOR OF “COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE,” 
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What Has Already Happened in This Story 


OR years a number of congenial friends—Herbert, traveler and 

sculptor; Louis, the running-water painter; the sportsman Brierley; 
the impressionable Marc; Le Blanc; and High Muck, as he is affection- 
ately called, teller of the story—have been accustomed to gather for some 
weeks every autumn at the famous old Inn of the Conqueror at Dives in 
France. Always welcomed by their friend Lemois, the small, gray, 
gently moving landlord, his two maids, dear old Leah, and dainty, capti- 
vating Mignon, and the chef Pierre, the company spend much of their 
time in the Marmouset, a low-ceiled, Venetian-beamed room with a big 
fireplace, and priceless furniture and fittings collected by Lemois. Espe- 
cially there is the Armchair, a superb Florentine chair of the Sixteenth 
Century with two carved heads on the top, in which Herbert always sits 
when the circle gathers around the fire to converse, exchange experiences 
and tell stories. 

Into this happy gathering Marc one day proudly brings Madame la 
Marquise de la Caux, a delightful widow of middle age, whose great 
chateau and estate of thousands of acres are beyond Rouen, but who 
spends a month or so each autumn in her small villa on the sea bluff above 
Buezval, about two miles from the Inn. Later, during her absence in 
Paris, a great storm undermines the bluff, causing several cottages, hers 
among them, to topple part way toward the sea. The men from the Inn 
all help in saving her bric-a-brac, pictures and rare furniture, and Lemois 
and a young fisherman named Gaston are hurt, the latter quite severely. 
He is brought to the Inn, where Mignon opénly shows her love for him. 
Lemois has practically adopted her and in an explosion of wrath which 
surprises all and offends many, the usually amiable landlord orders her 
from the room and later declares that she is not for fishermen—that he 
has other things in store for her. 


Vil 


HE experiences of the previous day had left their 

mark in stiffened joints and blistered hands. Herbert 

was nursing a wrenched finger; Lemois had discovered 
a bruised back and Louisa sprained wrist—slight accidents 
all of them, unheeded in the excitement of the rescue and 
only definitely located when the several victims got out of 
bed the next morning. 
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By F. Hopkinson Smith 


LUSTRATION BY ARTHUR I. 


The real sufferer was Gaston. Two stitches had been 
taken in his shapely head, and, although he was quite 
himself and restless as a goat, the doctor had given positive 
orders to Leah to keep him where he was until his wound 
should heal. To this Lemois had added another and far 
more cruel mandate—not to allow Mignon outside or inside 
his bedroom door under pain of death, or words to that effect. 

It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that the day was 
passed quietly, the men keeping indoors although the storm 
had whirled down the coast, leaving only laughing blue skies 
and a light wind behind. The one exciting incident was 
a telegram from Madame la Marquise, thanking Lemois 
and his ‘“‘brave body of men”’ for their heroic services, and 
adding that she was on the way to inspect what she called 
her ‘“ruin,’”’ and would then give herself the pleasure of 
thanking each and every one in person. This was followed 
some hours later by a second dispatch inquiring after the 
wounded fisherman and charging Lemois to spare noexpense 
in bringing him back to health. 

The absorbing topic of the day, of course, had been 
Lemois’s outbreak on Mignon and subsequent attempted 
justification of his conduct, with the result that the men 
with one accord, Louis the most outspoken of all, had, despite 

Lemois’s defense, espoused the girl’s cause, pledging them- 
selves to fight her battles and Gaston’s no matter at what 
cost. Herbert expressed his positive conviction that the 
girl’s sufferings would so tell upon the old man before many 
days that he would not only regret his attitude, but would 
also abandon his ambitious plans and give her to the man 
she loved. 

If Lemois had any such misgivings there was no evidence 
of it in his manner. But for an occasional wry face when he 

(Page 17) 


He was Praying—the Words Falling From His Lips Distinctly Audible’ 





“PETER,” “THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN,” ETC. 


KELLER 


moved, due to the blow of the overturned sofa, he was in an 
exceptionally happy frame of mind. Nor did he show the 
slightest resentment toward any one of us for not agreeing 
with him. Even when the twilight hour arrived—a restful 
hour when the fellowship of the group came out strongest 
and men voiced the thoughts that lay closest to their hearts 
no word escaped him. Music, church architecture, the 
influence of Rodin and Rostand on the art and literature of 
our time, French politics—all were touched upon in turn, 
but not a word of the condition of Gaston’s broken head 
nor the state of Mignon’s bleeding heart; nothing so harrow- 
ing. Indeed, so gay was he that when Brierley sat down 
at the spinet and ran his fingers over the keys, giving us 
snatches of melodies from the current music of the day, 
Lemois begged for some old church anthems to take the 
taste out of his mouth; and when the hunter complied with 
what he claimed was an old Italian chant, having found the 
score in Padua, our host branched off into a homily on 
church music which evinced such a mastery of the subject 
that even Brierley, who is something of a musician himself, 
was filled with amazement, the discussion becoming more 
and more positive until the old man, with a twinkle in his 
eye, relieved the tension with: 

‘‘No, you are quite wrong, Monsieur Brierley, if you will 
forgive me for saying so. Your chant is not Italian; it is 
Spanish,” and a quizzical expression crossed his face. “I 
have a better way of finding out about this than searching 
among old libraries and sacristies. When your fingers were 
touching the keys I looked around my Marmouset to see 
who was listening besides you gentlemen. I soon discovered 
that the two heads on Monsieur Herbert’s chair were glum 
and solemn; they might have been asleep, so dull were they. 
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My old Virgin in the corner, which I found in Rouen and 
which is unquestionably French, never raised her eyes; but 
the two carved saints over your head, the ones I got in 
Salamanca when I was last there, were overjoyed. So you 
see your chant is Spanish; and I am glad,” he added with a 
merry laugh. 

Nor did his spirits flag all the evening, not even when, 
dinner over, he took his place by the small coffée-table with 
demure, sad-eyed Mignon to help distribute the tiny cups. 
In fact he led the conversation and unconsciously sha the 
topic of the night. How it began I do not remember, for 
nothing had led up to it, but we fell to discussing those 
moments in life when for an instant a man seems suddenly 
detached from himself, as it were, viewing contrasting 
situations in his own existence as the pendulum of some 
experience swings him quickly from one extreme to another. 
Lemois, as I say, must have started it, for he described a 
visit of his in a Swiss chalet and the sense of comfort he felt 
in his surroundings with the warmth and coziness of it all. 
Going to bed late on the last night of his stay he was more 
than usually conscious of this feeling, when, just as he was 
dozing off, a fire broke out and in five minutes he and the 
whole family were out of their warm beds and shivering in a 
snowbank while the house burned to the ground. 


LOZ ‘‘And a most uncomfortable and demoralizing change, 
Messieurs; and it was all so sudden. One minute in warm 
white sheets and the next in cold ones—very cold and 
clammy until the neighbors rushed out, bundled us up in 
blankets and took us where we could warm up. What has 
always remained in my mind was the rapidity with which 
it all happened: the realizing that I was one and the same 
person—one and the same puppet really.” 

Brierley described his own sensations when, during a 
visit to a friend’s luxurious camp in the Adirondacks, he had 
lost his way in the forest, where he had kept himself alive on 
moosebuds and huckleberries for three days and nights. 

‘“‘Poor grub when you have been living on porterhouse 
steak and lobsters from Fulton Market and peaches from 
South Africa. Time, however, didn’t appeal to me as it did 
to Lemois (it took me half a day to find out I was really 
lost), but hunger did. That was really the keynote of 
the adventure with me, and I have never looked a huckle- 
berry in the face since without a queer feeling around my 
waistband.” 

I told how the same feeling had come to me when, after 
having lived for a week on hardtack, boiled pork and plum- 
duff, I would leave the inside of a coffer-dam, begrimed with 
dust and cement, and in a few hours find myself in the 
customary swallowtail and white tie at a dinner of twelve, 
sitting between two ladies in costly gowns and jewels. 

‘What sticks out clearest in my mind,” I added, ‘‘in 
this swing of my own particular pendulum was neither time 
nor what I had to eat, but the enormous contrasts in the 
color schemes of the two experiences: at noon a gray sky 
and leaden sea, relieved by men in overalls, giant derricks 
and clouds of white steam rising from the concrete-mixers. 
At night rose-pink gowns in the golden glow of candles, the 
flash of jewels and silver, the reds and greens of deep-toned 
tapestries behind portraits in rich frames. Yes, now I come 
to think of it, I remember only the color.” 

At this Le Blanc lighted a fresh cigar, and, with flaming 
match still in hand, broke out: 

‘While you men have been talking I have been going 
over some of my own experiences and I have a great mind to 
tell you of a sensation I had years ago, which has always 
lingered in my memory ”’—here he blew out the match and 
looked around the table—‘‘one which has left an indelible 
impression.”’ 

‘‘Leave out your ‘great mind,’ Le Blanc,” cried Louis; 
‘we'll believe anything but that; and give us the story— 
that is, if Herbert will be so good as to move his very hand- 
some but slightly opaque head so that I can look into this 
stout gentleman’s face. Now go on, Le Blanc!” 


ZOZF ‘I wasa lad of twenty at the time,”’ resumed the un- 
embarrassed Le Blanc, “living a rather gay life in the cafés of 
the boulevards. After one of my more outrageous escapades 
I ran away from home and for two years served as common 
sailor aboard an English merchantman, bunking in the 
forecastle, eating hardtack and doing my work aloft like 
any of the others. My father, I knew, had done this before 
me and used often to boast of it as the best kind of medicine 
for the cure of a good many diseases—laziness for one; and 
I have always thought that some inherited instinct sent me 
off in the same direction. I was strong and sturdily built, 
although you wouldn’t believe it to look at me now, and, 
being a happy-hearted young fellow, was on good terms with 
every one of the crew except a Portuguese, a man about my 
own size, though perhaps a year or two older. He was 
a dark, murderous-looking scoundrel, active as a cat and 
continually quarreling with everybody. 

“This fellow hated me as only sailors who are forced to 
live together on long voyages know how to hate. My bunk 
was immediately over his; when I slid out in the morning 
my feet dangled in front of his venomous face, and when I 
crawled up at night the same thing happened. We worked 
side by side during the day, got the same pay and ate the 
same grub; yet I never was with him without feeling his 
animosity toward me. 

“It was only by the merest accident that I found out why 
he felt as he did. He blurted it out in the fo’castle one night 
after I had gone on deck and the men told me when I dropped 
down the companionway again. It was because I brushed 
my teeth! Oh, you needn’t laugh! I knew a man who once 
picked a quarrel at the club with a diplomat because he 
dared to twist his mustache at the same angle as his own. 
I continued brushing my teeth, of course—a diversion in 
which the Portuguese never indulged—and at the same time 
kept an eye open for him, his slurs and ugliness having 
become so marked that I was convinced he was only waiting 
for a chance to stick a knife into me. The captain, who 
studied his crew, was of the same opinion and instructed the 
first mate to look after both of us-and prevent any quarrel 
reaching a crisis. 

“One night, off Cape Horn, a gale came up and half a 
dozen of us were ordered aloft to furl a topsail. That's no 
easy job for a greenhorn; sometimes it’s a pretty tough job 
for anold hand. The yard is generally wet and slippery, the 
reefers stiff as marlinspikes, and the sail hard as a board, 
especially when the wind drives it against your face. But 
orders were orders and up I went. 

“The orders came just as we were finishing supper. As 
usual the Portuguese had opened on me again; this time it 
was on the way I treated my plate after finishing the meal, 
he wiping his clean with a crust of bread and I leaving some 


of the fragments still sticking to the bottom and edge—our 
several homes having set up different standards of manners. 

“The mate had heard the last of our row, and in detailing 
the men sent me up the port ratlins and the Portuguese up 
the starboard. The sail was thrashing and flopping in the 
wind, the vessel rolling her rails under as.the squall struck 
her. I was so occupied with getting the reefers over the 
canvas and holding on at the same time to the slippery yard 
that I had not noticed the Portuguese who, with every lurch 
of the sail, was crawling nearer to where I clung.” 


LG ‘He was almost on me when I caught him sliding 
along the footstay, his eyes boring into mine with a look that 
made me stop short and pull myself together. His left hand 
was around the yard, the other clutched his sheath-knife as 
he waited for another lunge of the ship, to hit mea crack and 
push me over. 

“For an instant I quivered, shaken by the fellow’s hungry 
tiger eyes, his bent elbow with the knife in his hand, the 
sail half smothering me as it struck my face, the black 
sea and half-lighted deck below. Were he to strike, no trace 
would be left of me, as I being a greenhorn would be supposed 
to have missed my hold and fallen clear of the ship. 

“TI braced myself, twisting a reefer around my wrist for 
better hold, determined to kick him squarely in the face if 
he moved an inch nearer and lifted his hand. At that 
instant a sea broke over the starboard bow, wrenching the 
ship fore and aft and jerking the yards as if they had been so 
many tent-poles. Then came a horrible shriek. I looked 
down and saw the body of a man clutching wildly at the 
ropes as he fell, clearing the ship’s side and hitting the 
water head foremost. I yelled for help, shouted ‘Man 
overboard!’ at the top of my lungs, made my sail safe and 
slid to the deck, where I found the first mate, who had been 
watching us and who had seen the whole thing. 

‘Some of the crew made a spring for the davits, I among 
them, for I did not want his blood on my head, although he 
had not reached me when his hold slipped. 

“But the mate shook his head. ‘Ain’t no use lowerin’ a 
boat,’ he said. ‘Besides, he ain’t worth savin’.’ 

“T had to crawl over his empty berth that night. His 
pillow and quilt were just as he left them, all tumbled and 
mussed, and his tin tobacco-box where he had laid it beside 
the pillow. As I lay awake in my warm bunk and thought 
of that fellow out in the sea and how close a shave I had had 
for my life, I had the same sensation as that of which Lemois 
was speaking. Only an instant’s time had saved me from 
the same awful plunge—his last in life. I never got over the 
feeling, either, tag until we reached port his berth was left 
untouched, his tin tobacco-box beside his pillow. Every 
night and morning I had to crawl over them. That wasa 
queer experience, sleeping next to an empty berth after a 
thing like that; it’s apt to set one thinking. It did me: the 
ever-present lesson of the warm bunk and that howling 
waste of sea where the dead man lay, whirled there in 
thirty seconds! Even now, when one of the sailors or 
fishermen near my villa pulls out an old tin tobacco-box— 
they are all alike—or I see them cutting a plug with a 
sheath-knife, it gives me a shudder.”’ 


ZO “Served the brute right!” cried Louis. “Very good 
story, Le Blanc; a little exaggerated in parts, particularly 
where you were so absent-minded as to select the face of the 
gentleman for your murderous kick; but it’s all right—very 
good story. If anybody else has got another blood-curdler 
let us have it. I could freeze you all solid by an experience 
I had with an Apache who followed me on my way to 
Montmartre last week, but I won’t.”’ 

“ae it to us, Louis!” cried everybody in unison. 

sé ! ” 

“Well, why not?’’ I demanded. 

“Because he turned down the next street. I said I could, 
and I would if he’d kept on after me. Your turn, Herbert; 
we haven’t heard from you since you went mummy-hunting 
in cannibal Africa. Unhook your ear-flaps, gentlemen, the 
distinguished Gold Medalist is about to relate another one of 
his soul-stirring adventures; pure fiction, of course, but none 
the less entertaining.”’ 

Herbert, who had been growing more and more interested, 
glanced at the expectant faces, pushed back his plate, and, 
without noticing Louis’s raillery, rested his hands on the 
white cloth, his favorite attitude when about to speak. 

“T had not thought of it until tonight,” he said quietly, 
‘‘but now I begin to believe that each of us has had moments 
of greater or less intensity when we are swung so suddenly 
from one extreme to the other that we cannot think of 
ourselves as being one and the same person. WhenI was 
at Bangala ws 
‘. ‘‘Got any cannibals or barbecues in it, Herbert?” inquired 

ouis. 

“No, just plain white man all the way through. Two of 
them are still alive, I and another fellow. You must excuse 
my referring so often to my African experiences, but I was 
there at a most impressionable age and they still stand out 
in my mind when many others have either been forgotten 
or are only so many kaleidoscopic effects blunted by time. 

“Tf so harmless a thing as a tobacco-box sends a shiver 
down Le Blanc’s spine, a common India-rubber bathtub 
produces, even today, a similar effect on me. You may have 
read of the horrors that took place in what at the time was 
known as the Fever Camp, where some of the bravest 
fellows who ever entered the jungle met their death. Both 
natives and white men had succumbed one after another in 
a way that wiped out all hope. So great was the mortality 
and so quickly did the end come when once a man was 
stricken that a strange kind of fear took possession of every 
one, sick or well. We knew that it was only a question of 
time before our turn would come. The remedies we had had 
been used without effect, and quinine had lost its power to 
pull down the temperature. 

“At last a cold, deadening despair crept into our hearts. 
We were hundreds of miles from civilization of any kind, 
unable to move our quarters unless we deserted our sick, and 
even then there was no healthier place within reach. And 
so we awaited the end.” 





ZOZ? ‘The only other white man besides ourselves was a 
young English missionary who had taken up his quarters in 
a native village some two miles away—in the low, marshy 
country—and who from the day of his arrival had set to 
work to teach and care for the swarms of native children who 
literally infested the settlement. Many of these had been 
abandoned by their parents and would have perished but 
for his untiring watchfulness. When the fever broke out 
he, with the assistance of those of the natives whom he could 
bribe to help, had constructed a rude hospital into which the 


little people were put. These he nursed with his own hands, 
and, as children under ten years of age were less liable to the 
disease than those who were older, and, when stricken, easier 
to coax back to life, his mortality list was very much less 
than our own. 

“* With our first deaths we would send for him to come up 
the hill and perform the last rites over the ed fellows, but 
as Our list grew even this was abandoned. Why I escaped I 
do not know, unless it was by sheer force of will. I have 
always believed that the mind has such positive influence 
over the body that if you can keep it working you can 
arrest the progress of any disease, certainly long enough for 
the other forces of the body to come to its aid. So when I 
was at last bowled over and so ill that I could not stand on 
my feet or even turn on my bed, I would have some one 
raise me to a sitting posture and then I would deliberately 
shave myself. The mental effort to get the beard off with- 
out cutting the skin, the determination to leave no spot 
untouched, the making of the lather, balancing of the razor 
and propping up of the small bit of looking-glass so as to 
reflect my face properly, were what I have always thought 
saved my life.’’ 


LF ‘‘ What I started to tell you, however, happened before 
I was stricken and sounds like the tales we have often heard 
of shipwrecked men who, having given up all hope at the 
pumps, turn in their despair and break open the captain’s 
lockers, drinking themselves into a state of bestial uncon- 
sciousness, the better to face the death they have not the 
nerve to meet sober. It is the coward’s way and confirms 
what some of our psychologists have always maintained: 
that only a thin stratum of civilization divides us from the 
brute, 

“* Just such an orgy took place, I am ashamed to say, with 
us, and I was no better than the rest. We had buried that 
afternoon one of our bravest and best comrades, one whose 
name is still held in reverence by all who knew him. The 
orgy began after we had laid him in the ground, and [| joined 
the others, hoping to keep up their spirits. My portable 
India-rubber bathtub, being the largest vessel in the camp, 
was the bowl, and into it was dumped every liquor we had 
in the place. You can imagine what followed. Those of 
our natives who helped themselves, after a wild outburst of 
savagery, soon relapsed into a state of unconsciousness. 
The exhilaration of the white man lasted longer and was 
sy by a fighting frenzy which filled the night with 

orror. 

“I have got rather a strong head, but one cup of that 
mixture sent my brain reeling. My fear was that my will 
would give way and I would be tempted to drink a second 
dipperful, and, with this thought firmly in my mind, I 
watched my chance and escaped outside the raging circle to 
where I found a pool, into which I plunged my head. This 
cooled me a little and I kept on in the darkness until I 
reached the edge of the hill overlooking the settlement of 
the missionary and the children, the shouts of the frenzied 
men growing fainter and fainter. 

“As I sat there my brain began to clear. I noticed the 
dull light of the moon shrouded in the deadly fog that rose 
from the yalley below. In its mysterious dimness the 
wraiths of mist became processions of ghosts stealing slowly 
up the hill—spirits of the dead on their way to judgment. 
The swollen moon swimming in the drowsy vapor was an 
evil eye from which there was no escape—searching the souls 
of men, mine among them. The cries of the forest rang in 
my ears, loud and insistent. The howl of a pariah dog, the 
hoot of an owl, became so many questions—all directed 
toward me, all demanding an answer for my sins, 

‘“Gradually these sounds ceased, and, soft asa breath of 
air, hardly perceptible at first, there rose from the valley 
below, as a curl of smoke mounts into the stillness, a strain 
of low, sweet music—and as suddenly ceased. I bent my 
head, wondering whether I was dreaming. I had heard that 
same music when I was a boy at home wafted toward me 
from the open window of the village church. How came it 
here? Whysingit? Why torture me with its harmonies—I 
who would never see home again? 

‘“‘T struggled to my feet and steadied myself against a 
cotton tree, my eyes fixed on the valley below, my ears 
strained to catch the first recurrent note of the Heavenly 
anthem. Again it rose on the night air, this time strong and 
clear as if a company of angels were singing. 

“It was the hymn my friend, the missionary, had taught 
the children!”’ 


SOF “Stumbling, falling only to drag myself to my feet 
again and struggle on once more, I plunged down the hill and 
groped my way through the tangle of undergrowth made 
the more dense by the night fog until I reached the small 
stockade at the foot of the incline which circled the mission- 
ary station. Crossing this ground I followed the path and 
entered a small gate. Beyond it lay a flat piece of land 
cleared of all underbrush, and at its extreme end the rude 
bamboo hut of a hospital filled with sick and dying children. 

“Once more from their throats the hymn rose on the 
deadly night air,a note of exaltation now calling me on— 
to what I knew not, nor did I care so it would ease the 
grinding, haunting fear under which I had lived for weeks. 

‘“‘Suddenly I came to a halt. In the faint moonlight, 
within a dozen yards of me, knelt the figure of a man. He 
was praying, his hands upraised, his face lifted, the words 
falling from his lips distinctly audible: I moved nearer. 
Before him was a new-made grave, one he had dug himself 
to cover the body of a child who had died at sunset. 

“Tt was a moment I never forgot and never want to 
forget. On the hill above me were the men I had left, a 
frenzied body of bestial cowards who had forgotten them- 
selves, their race and their God, Here beside me, huddled 
together, a group of forest children, spawn of cannibal and 
savage, racked with fever, half starved, many of them 
delirious, their souls rising to their God—if I may say it—on 
the wings of a song. 

“And the kneeling man himself!—his courage, facing 
death every hour of the day; alone, no one to help, only 
his Maker as witness. I tell you, gentlemen, that when | 
stood beside him and looked into his eyes, caught the tones 
of his voice, watched the movement of his fingers patting 
the last handfuls of earth over the poor little nameless 
body, and realized that his only recompense lay in that old 
line I used to hear so often when I wasa boy—‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me’—I could have gone down on my 
knees beside him and thanked my Creator that He had 
sent me to him.” ; 


CONTINUED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL 
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Madame Bernhardt Playing Tennis With Her Son, Maurice, as Partner—About to Return the Volley From Her Opponent 
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How the Great Actress at 66 Tires Out the Youngest of Players 


WAS asked by Madame Sarah Bernhardt to be her 

guest at Belle Isle, her wonderful fortress home 

on the sea. She pictured to me its rough crags 
and its hollow crannies, loud always with the buffet- 
ing of waves and the cry of the sea birds on the wing, 
and,‘in a few words vivid and glowing, she threw open 
to my vision the savage beauties of the Bretagne 
coast, where on this wind-swept rock stood an old 
French fort, flat-faced, squaring its shoulders to the 
Atlantic storms. She told me of her delight in first 
discovering it; of her greater joy on finding that a 
tenant of adventurous spirit might have it for the 
asking, and with it the few surrounding acres of 
shallow soil where vegetable life almost refused to be. 
Now it was her own; and here, when her big season 
of work is over, she goes each summer and lives the 
life of her choice, with sea and air and sky, and sur- 
rounded only by those she loves: her son, his wife, her 
two granddaughters and a few chosen friends. 

She certainly made the prospect alluring: a vivid 
picture of days spent in joyous action—in fishing, 
sailing, shooting, and then tennis, the great game in 
which for several hours each day she employs the 
superabundant energies of her life. And that, fancy, 
at sixty-six ! 

“You play, of course?’’ she asked. 

No, I did not, I was forced to acknowledge. 

“Then I will teach you,” said this indomitable 
woman. And an order was given for the best English 
racket to be presented to me. 


HE day came for our journey, and after a ride of 
many hours from Paris we came at last to the 
nearest railroad station: Palais—a quaint little fishing 
village five miles distant from Belle Isle. Wind was 
with us all the way as we drove to Belle Isle: hard, 
blustering wind from which no shelter could be found. 
Nature greeted _us with rough elemental joy. Every- 
thing here was in keeping; one felt the dramatic unity 
of it all: sun, air, sea, Mother Earth and—Sarah 
Bernhardt! Madame Sarah and the elements! that 
was the revelation of Belle Isle: a great woman in a 
great and true setting. Seeing her there one realized 
it was only in sucha place that Bernhardt could truly 
take a holiday. Back to the elemental: to herself set 
free, released from the conditions of the modern world! 
Thirty servants leaped from the old fort-house 
into activity upon our arrival, rushing hither and 
thither, attending to the slight but multitudinous 
needs of mistress and guests. There was plenty of 
bustle, with marching and countermarching through 
corridors, sound and quick motion, but no confusion. 
After luncheon Madame Sarah disappeared to re- 
emerge enthusiastically, clothed in her island costume: 


By Ray Rockman 


a white coat and skirt, a dainty white muslin blouse, 
white gloves and a white helmet. ‘Tennis in an 
hour,” she said in her most joyous tone. 

Until the hour for the game this wonderful woman 
sat on the terrace playing “ Draughts”’ with her son. 
We were glad to spend the time resting. I lay on 
the rocks gathering in strength after the long journey 
from Paris. Just to lie there, what a sense of well- 
being it gave! Why must I, I thought, in an hour be 
forced to indulge in a game at which I was such an 
awkward amateur, and to play with Bernhardt of 
all people—an adept at the game—I, who at home 
was only asked to join in when no others were avail- 
able, and whom partners accepted with a sigh? 

I had always had a great affection for Madame 
Sarah. She had sincere friendship for me which she 
had shown in many ways. I did not want to lose it, 
and tennis seemed to me the death-knell of our friend- 
ship. And oh, I wasso happy dreaming on my rocks! 


UT the fatal three o’clock struck, and on the 

stroke came Madame Sarah—vigorously swinging 
her racket, and followed by her eight dogs of as many 
sizes and kinds—to lead me tothe place of execution: 
a court laid out on a huge flat surface of rock bounded 
on three sides by the sea, with a pavilion at one end 
where one found shelter for the brief interval of tea. 

We divided into sides, and Madame Sarah, encour- 
aging and kind, chose me for her partner. Her son and 
her daughter-in-law were our opponents. ‘‘Play!”’ 
eagerly shouted Madame Sarah, seizing upon the 
balls—and then began the most exciting game I have 
ever played; or, to be more correct, did my best to 
escape playing. To avoid getting in the way and 
so spoiling the game was thenceforth my constant 
endeavor, my one piece of strategy to which I clung 
desperately, to which I made leaps longer than I had 
ever made in my life before. I was praying, with 
a continuous panicstricken running of the legs, that 
Madame Sarah might win. 

The game was really played by Madame Sarah and 
herson. Both are wonderful players; his partner and 
I intervened as littleas we needed, but in doing so we 
lost a lot of breath. In the flashes of my flight here 
and there to avoid contact with the ball I caught the 
sympathetic and understanding glance of the younger 
Madame Bernhardt: we were each making gaps for 
our partners to fill. And oh, how they filled them! 
Seldom were we ourselves missed; but sometimes the 
ball was cruel, and when I struck at it with my 
racket its flight was stayed, a point was scored against 
us, and despair fell upon me. 

Madame Bernhardt has sport in her blood, and not 
only that, but also everything else which trains hand 





and eye: she paints, she models, she is a great shot— 
what her eye sees her hand can bring down. With 
her, thought and action are so instantaneous that she 
rarely misses a ball; perhaps too, in some subconscious 
way, she knows what her opponent is going to do, for 
almost before the ball has left his racket she seems to 
fly toward the place where it will alight. It is with 
her mind as well as with her body that she wins her 
stroke against partners physically stronger. Her 
serving is absolutely sure, while her backhand play is 
as nimble as that of a young girl. 

When Madame Sarah cried ‘‘Game!” two of us 
at least were delighted, and, I suspect, so was the son. 
But Maurice was charmed, as he always is with 
everything that his mother does. As for me, I had 
enabled her to vanquish her son by getting out of 
the way. I was certainly tired. Madame Sarah, 
ever sensitive to the feelings of others, and seeing me 
cut such a sorry figure on the tennis court, said 
quietly: ‘‘ Never mind, dear; tomorrow I will teach 
you the game.”” It wasa dear, kind thought, but it 
set me quaking at the knees. 

In a few moments a new set was on again. Set 
after set, untiring, always interested, always merry, 
this wonderful woman played on. Finally came the 
blessed signal for tea. It came to all the others as a 
welcome relief, but to Madame Sarah? Not at all. 
She did not need it. I was exhausted with running 
fruitlessly and madly about the court, and for me 
those were precious moments as I sat quietly sipping 
my teaand longing to return to my own special niche 
of rockand dream my owndreams. But it was not to 
be. In scarcely fifteen minutes Madame Sarah had 
finished her cup. ‘‘ Nowonce more!”’ she cried, and 
then, as if she had only just begun her first game, she 
started off gleefully crying ‘“Play!”"—and my legs 
returned to their runnings. 


LWAYS at the ‘‘advantage”’ stage of the game 
Madame Sarah’s interest was most keen: the 
love of a hard struggle, the duty of conquering, of 
snatching victory from defeat showed itself in this, 
her pastime, as in her work. To work, to fight—with 
determination, without weakness or allowing any 
room for doubt—till the actual visible end is attained: 
this is Madame Sarah’s method of life. Her secret of 
success is constant action, effort that varies but never 
ceases; to feel herself living, moving toward some 
fresh aim that alone gives her the sense of recreation 
and rest. Often when I would say to her, ‘‘ Do rest, 
Madame,” she would reply, ‘‘Rest? Why, I should 
get tired if I rested.’’ And this is not a mere saying; 
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Madame Bernhardt’s Summer Home at Belle Isle, France, on the Rugged, Storm-Beaten Bretagne Coast. This House is an Old Abandoned Fort. It Shows at the Right of the Picture. 


The Tennis Court is on the Rocky Ledge Just Underneath the Cross (X), Where the Backstop Net Can be Seen 
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How Can a Man Keep Well and Grow Old? 


Thomas A. Edison Tells Why He is Never Sick 
_ By Richard Cole Newton, M.D. 


EARS ago a book fell into the hands of the great- 

grandfather of the present Thomas A. Edison, the 

famous inventor. It was the story of an Italian 
nobleman, Lodovico Cornaro, who at the age of forty was 
told by his physicians that he had but a short time to live. 
Cornaro lived in an age—three hundred and fifty years ago— 
when eating and drinking cut a prominent figure in the lives 
of Italians, and this nobleman concluded that his broken 
health was due to overindulgence. He resolved to change 
his mode of life and demonstrate a truth or two to the physi- 
cians. After some experiments in his diet he cut down his 
daily ration of solid food to twelve ounces, the equivalent of 
three-quarters of an ordinary five-cent loaf of bread. Next 
he determined to let fresh air into his house, and to live him- 
self in the fresh air as much as possible and avoid all conten- 
tion and worry. With these fundamental laws for healthful 
living he built up for himself an ideal mode of life. Health 
came back to him, and at the age of eighty-three he made 
known to the world, in print, what he had done and how he 
had thrived by his method. His health had now become as 
good as it had been before he had injured it as a young man 
by improper living, and at the age of eighty-six he again 
reported on his vigor, his happiness and his freedom from all 
the ills of advanced age; at ninety-one he reported again, 
and at ninety-five he added still further to his wonderful 
book that any one may read today.* He died at the age of 
ninety-eight, having lived fifty-eight years, in good health, 
beyond the date fixed for his demise by his physicians—and 
he outlived them all! 


O IMPRESSED was the great-grandfather of the present 
Edison with the sane and rational story of this fine old 
Italian nobleman that he took the teachings to himself and 
lived along the line of Cornaro’s methods for years. He died 
at the age of one hundred and two years. 

The example of Mr. Edison’s great-grandfather’s long and 
healthy life was naturally not lost upon the son, and he—the 
present inventor's grandfather—followed the same teachings 
and died at the age of one hundred and three. 

The example of the grandfather of the present inventor 
was in turn impressed upon his sons, of whom there were 
seven. They all lived according to the teachings of Cornaro, 
and the example set before them by their father and grand- 
father, and all seven sons lived to be more than ninety 
years old! 

One of these sons was Samuel Edison, father of the 
inventor. He followed in his eating and in his daily life the 
example of his father and lived to the age of ninety-four 
years, passing away without apparent illness. He suffered 
no pain, life seeming to have come to its end in Nature’s 
own way. 

This, then, was the marvelous record of abstemious living 
and consequent old age handed down by great-grandfather, 
grandfather, father and six uncles to the present Thomas 
A. Edison. He determined that ‘‘ what was good enough for 
his ancestors was good enough for him,’’ and decided to live 
the same life. This he has done with the result that the 
great inventor finds himself today, at the age of sixty-five, in 
sound health; with the wonderful record that he has been 
sick just four times in sixty-five years; he has had three or 
four headaches, and two or three winters ago he had a slight 
cold, the first in ten years. He has also had an attack of 
so-called middle-ear disease, from which he recovered in two 
or three weeks. This was in 1908, since which time he has 
been very well and hard at work. 

Naturally every one will ask what is this marvelous routine 
that has made possible this wonderful record? In the first 
place the routine is not marvelous at all; it is simply common- 
sense, which, if followed by more of us, would obviate nearly 
all our illnesses and make it possible for us to reach the ages 
attained by Mr. Edison’s ancestors, and to enjoy as good 
health as does the great inventor himself. 

But we won't do it! We do not want to believe that 
nine-tenths of the ills and ails of the human body ema- 
nate from overeating, overdrinking and bad ventilation, and 
that there is no truth so full of truth as that which tells us 
that ‘‘we dig our graves with our teeth.” 


HE basis of Mr. Edison’s health, and the health of his 

ancestors, isan abstemious diet. And his wise and funda- 
mental argument is this: ‘‘The body,” says Mr. Edison, “‘is 
only a piece cf machinery, and every practical man knows 
that to get good work out of a machine and keep it in repair 
at the same time one must know how to take care of it. Now 
if you have a hundred-horse-power engine, and a boiler big 
enough to drive it, no wise engineer will fire that boiler to its 
full capacity when he only wishes to take eight horse power 
of work out of his engine. If he does this he sooner or later 
burns the grate-bars out of his firebox. But that is just 
what the majority are doing: burning up one hundred horse 
power of fuel in their bodies, and taking out eight horse 
power of work. Is it any wonder that the boiler flues— 
the arteries—get clogged up, that the pipes 
burst, causing apoplexy, and that the machine 


I was with him he had eaten for his luncheon two fried 
sardines on toast. Mrs. Edison says that her husband is not 
bound by any conventional rule in the selection of his diet. 
He will eat anything he fancies, but in very minute quanti- 
ties. He believes that the dictates of the appetite should be 
followed. His usual breakfast is a small mutton chop, some 
toast, and one cup of coffee which is three-quarters milk, a 
little cream, one lump of sugar and the rest coffee. For 
luncheon he may eat a little piece of steak and some toast; for 
dinner he rarely takes soup, although sometimes he will eat 
a plate of clear soup. He likes spinach, and, in its season, an 
ear of green corn. Sometimes he will eat pastry, of which he 
is fond. He may skip two or three meals and then regale 
himself with a piece of mince pie. 

Often for a week at a time his three meals will consist 
of red herrings served plain, with toast and tea. His tea is 
made very weak like his coffee. Toast is the piéce de résist- 
ance of most of his meals. Of fruit and vegetables he 
partakes sparingly, once in a while eating an apple. He 
sometimes eats an anchovy and a piece of toast for luncheon. 
He frequently goes without tea or coffee, drinking only a glass 
of milk. As Mrs. Edison says, he is a very erratic albeit an 
exceedingly abstemious feeder. He may conclude his din- 
ner with a portion of bread pudding. He will not eat ice 
cream. Sometimes he will eat only toast and tea for his 
three meals. He does not like eggs and will not eat them. 
He is fond of bananas and oranges; also to a less degree of 
figs and dates. Occasionally he will eat a few pieces of fried 
potato. Of nuts he is never tired, sometimes making a 
meal of them. He eats when he is hungry, and he believes 
that all good food should be eaten according to one’s fancy, 
but always in the extremest moderation. Nothing will hurt 
you, he thinks, if you only eat two or three bites of it. 

So much for what Mr. Edison eats. 

One secret of his eating, however, is his careful mastica- 
tion: he thoroughly chews every mouthful of starchy or 
vegetable food so that he gets the fullest advantage of every 
particle of nourishment in what he eats. His principal drink 
consists of milk; with his meals he frequently takes a glass 
of milk, slowly sipping it during the meal. 


OLLOWING closely upon his methods of simple eating 

come Mr. Edison’s habits of sleep. Much has been 
written of the great inventor’s capacity for working twenty- 
four hours a day with no sleep. The facts, as I have them 
direct from Mr. Edison, are these: 

Like Napoleon, he never thinks of sleep when there is any- 
thing especial to be done. He went once three days and 
three nights without sleep and felt none the worse for it. He 
says he never heard of any one being really injured for want 
of sleep. The ordinary eaters, he says, do not know what 
good sleep is. They think that they must have eight hours 
in bed, three of which will sometimes be spent in tossing 
about or dreaming, and another hour in getting to sleep, so 
that they really only get four hours’ sound sleep, which is 
what Mr. Edison—and Mrs. Edison as well—takes and finds 
sufficient. While four hours of sleep seem very short and 
should not be indiscriminately recommended, yet I know 
from experience that sleep is much sweeter and more refresh- 
ing when one is on a limited diet, and that fewer hours in bed 
are necessary for health than is generally supposed. In fact 
the rule may be laid down as absolute that ‘‘sleepy-heads”’ 
are overeaters. Brutus, the ‘noblest Roman of them all,” 
learned about two thousand years ago that if he ate little he 
required less sleep and would have more hours for work. 

As proof that this small amount of sleep is not only 
enough for himself but for others as well, Mr. Edison con- 
ducted an experiment in his laboratory. He had working 
for him at one time an especial company of one hundred 
picked men. This particular band of men was carrying out 
some especially important mechanical and electrical experi- 
ments, and during a period of six months never left the 
laboratory for any length of time. They were constantly 
under Mr. Edison’s eye. With the men’s consent he deter- 
mined to prove how long they needed to sleep to keep them 
at their highest efficiency. He supervised their diet and 
their hours in bed, which he could easily do since they slept in 
bunks in the laboratory. They worked in shifts, only sleep- 
ing four hours in the twenty-four. At the end of six months 
Mr. Edison declares that they were all in better health than 
when the experiments began, and have since expressed them- 
selves as never having had a better time and never having 
felt better than while these experiments were going on. 


N EXCELLENT rule that Mr. Edison follows is to eat 
_& nothing when he does not feel altogether well. The great 
inventor says that he can remember his father’s going 
absolutely without food for three and four days at a time 
when he felt indisposed, and declining to eat the smallest 
morsel in spite of the entreaties of his wife. 

Total abstention from food during illness was also a 
habit with the Indians in the neighborhood of Port Huron, 


Michigan, where Mr. Edison lived as a boy. Indeed, as he 
well says, so-called civilized man seems to be the only living 
creature that habitually eats when sick. And man prob- 
ably would not eat were he not urged to do so by anxious 
relatives and officious nurses and doctors, who fear that their 
patient will “lose strength’”’ if his stomach is not kept stuffed 
with food. A story is told by Cornaro which aptly illustrates 
this tendency and shows that the Italian physicians of the 
Sixteenth Century quite strongly resembled the practitioners 
of today. At the age of seventy-eight Cornaro was told by 
his physicians that he must increase his diet, since ‘“‘old age 
could not well be supported with so little food.” 


Ree illustrates another common fallacy which has per- 
sisted to our day: that elderly people must have an 
extra amount of nourishment. The mistake arises from the 
impression that food and drink give strength of themselves, 
and that whatever a person can be induced to eat will be 
assimilated and converted into efficiency. This assumption 
is erroneous, and for old people particularly it is dangerous. 
It is only the food that is assimilated and entirely burned 
up in the body that nourishes us and keeps up our vigor. 

Unassimilated food is not only a drag upon our digestive 
systems, but it is positively dangerous as well. It wears 
out our hearts and our kidneys and sets the whole body out 
of tune; and this is especially true of old people, whose 
digestive systems have grown weaker, like their muscles, 
with advancing age, and who require less nourishment than 
they did when younger, because they are doing less work. 
We hear. every now and then of cases of ptomaine poisoning 
and are accustomed to think of them as having been caused 
by bad food, like stale fish or cold-storage meat, while they 
may have been caused entirely by good, fresh food, of which 
so much has been eaten that it could not be digested and has 
putrefied and become a poison in the system. 

Hence old people should eat less and should eat simpler 
food than they did when young. Cornaro knew this, but 
“‘to avoid teasing and the character of obstinacy,” he says, 
he yielded so far as to increase his daily intake of solid food 
by about two ounces, with the result that he fell ill with a 
violent fever in a couple of weeks and became “ melancholy 
and peevish.”” But upon return to his usual diet he perfectly 
recovered his heaich and spirits. 

As to the number of hours that Mr. Edison works—he 
worked twenty hours a day for thirty-five years, and came 
out of the experience well and strong. This is almost incred- 
ible. But none of us has any right to dispute its possibilities 
until we have tried the experiment or have seen it honestly 
tried. Lately Mr. Edison has “‘let up a little,’’ as he says, 
and now works only about fifteen hours a day. But think 
of that at sixty-five, in times when we hear on every side 
that eight hours’ work a day is all any man ought to do! 


ME: EDISON weighs ordinarily from one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds to one hundred and seventy-eight. 
In two months he says he can increase his weight to one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds. He did this once, but 
inasmuch as he ‘‘ was always looking for a sofa to lie down 
on” he concluded that it was more economical to work at 
one’s normal weight. Mr. Edison can also reduce his weight 
to one hundred and sixty-five pounds by decreasing his diet 
below the very small amount he usually takes. This, how- 
ever, he does not consider advisable. As Professor Osler 
said once, ‘‘Every additional pound of fat means another 
mile of capillaries.’”” Is it any wonder that fat people have 
weak and overworked hearts and are incapable of much 
exertion? All persons should pay more attention to their 
weight than they seem to do now. There are tables, which 
any one can get, showing how much a person of a given 
height should weigh, and persons who want to keep well 
and maintain their efficiency to advanced life should keep 
their weight down to the proper standard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edison both weigh themselves on scales in 
their bathroom every few days, and take pains to keep their 
weight at an unvarying figure. For Mrs. Edison, like the 
Signora Cornaro, has proved the soundness of her hus- 
band’s rules. She leads a life similar to his and is noted for 
her beauty and vigor. 

“Tf,”’ says Mr. Edison, ‘‘women could only be made to 
realize that they would retain their girlish beauty of com- 
plexion and figure almost to the end of life, if they would eat 
less, a great part of our battle for right living would be won.” 

It would. There is no doubt of that. 

Lastly, Mr. Edison has followed Cornaro’s example by 
not allowing himself to worry. Recently he returned from 
a European trip. Before he went he told some one that 
now that he was going on a vacation he would have time to 
worry. By which, of course, he meant that he had always 
kept so busy that he could not worry. The two great causes 
of worry are idleness and ill health. If persons would follow 
Mr. Edison’s example and keep thoroughly occupied, and 
foliow the regimen which has enabled him to accomplish 

an incredible amount of work, worry would no 





breaks down before its life is half lived out ?”’ 

Just think of the fine and useful men who 
drop dead at from fifty-four to sixty years of 
age, just when they ought to be most useful and 
happy. These clogged arteries are like the 
boiler pipes with their incrustations. In men 
we call the condition ‘“‘arterio-sclerosis,’’ which 
is very common and is the cause of apoplexy. 

Upon this argument—and it is as wise a doc- 
trine as was ever expressed by living man— 
Mr. Edison's diet consists, by weight, of three 
to four ounces of food three timesa day. That is, 
each meal of three ounces would be equivalent 
to an apple, a small potato or a couple of bis- 
cuits. The whole day’s food would equal in bulk 
an ordinary mutton chopand three or four slices 
of bread and butter. That is in quantity. 

As to what these meals consist of, the diet of 
course varies. The simpler the food the better 
Mr. Edison likes it. For example, one of his 
favorite dishes is bread and milk. The day 


*Epitor'’s Note—For those interested it may be stated 
that Cornaro’s book is entitled “* The Art of Living Long.” 
It has been variously published, but the last edition at 








longer shut the sunshine out of so many lives 
‘and make so many of us old before our time. 


PeeeSReENT ELIOT has said that ability 
to meet one’s environment is the condition 
of leadership. Unquestionably Mr. Edison’s 
almost complete control of-his environment, in- 
cluding his own body and mind, has done much 
to make him one of the greatest men of all time. 

Mr. Edison is today as youthful in his feel- 
ings and as eager for work as ever. He says 
that he never gets tired. He can fall asleep at 
any minute he wants to and get up refreshed 
and go on with his work. He says that his 
little son has heard the talk at the family table 
about overeating, with the result that he eats 
less than his father, and is a remarkably bright 
and active child, apparently capable of any 
amount of exertion. 

Acaller upon Mr. Edison the other day noted 
that the great inventor ran downstairs to meet 
him, taking two steps at a time, and when some- 
thing was wanted which had been left upstairs 
Mr. Edison ran up to get it like a schoolboy, 
again taking two stepsatatime. Downhecame 








present obtainable is that edited by Mr. W. F. Butler, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


Mr. Edison Experimenting in One of His Laboratories. (From a Recent Photograph) 
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again not at all out of breath, jolly, gay and 
busy, as he bids fair to be for many years. 
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You are Now the Head of a Most 
Ancient and Honorable House’” 









“For the Sake of His Good Name 
She Would Go to Him” 
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AUTHOR OF ‘“‘WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS,” ETC. 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


YOUNG English doctor from Canada, David Thryng, has been sent 

in search of health to a cabin in the North Carolina mountains by his 
friend, old Doctor Adam Hoyle, who owns the cabin and has spent some 
vacations there. It stands on Hanging Rock far above the Fall place 
where the Widow Farwell lives with her stepson, Frale Farwell, her 
daughter by another marriage, Cassandra Merlin, and their half brother, 
deformed little Hoyle, named after the beloved old Canadian doctor. 
Just before Thryng arrives Frale has found that he loves and wishes 
to marry Cassandra, and, in jealous rage at another mountaineer who 
claims she is to be his wife, he shoots him and goes into hiding. Some 
time later Thryng, without knowing what Frale has done, helps him to 
escape to the town of Farington, where Bishop Towers and his wife, 
Betty, befriend him. But Frale, brooding over the idea that Thryng is 
near Cassandra and can see her daily, returns to the mountains, watches 
his chance and attacks the Englishman. Thryng, shot and badly hurt 
in the struggle, is saved by the sudden appearance of Cassandra, who 
takes back her promise to marry Frale if he will behave himself, and 
threatens to curse him if he does not go. She then gets help and David 
is taken to the cabin. There, a few days later, he persuades her to marry 
him. As he grows better he settles down to life in the cabin with her, 
and, to make up for taking her from her mother, induces Cassandra’s 
cousins, Martha Caswell and her brother Cotton, to come and live with 
the widow. But even after his complete recovery he does not write to his 
family of his marriage, for he knows that, although he is the younger son of 
a younger son, his widowed mother expects him to remember his uncle is 
a peer and to marry a woman of rank. So he lets things drift until little 
Hoyle’s ailments take an alarmingturn. Then, at Cassandra’s urging, he 
leaves her and hurries with the boy to old Doctor Hoyle in Canada. 


XVI 

OCTOR HOYLE sat in his office, staring straight 
before him, not as if he were looking at David 
Thryng, who sat in range of his vision, but as if see- 
ing beyond him into some other time and place. David had 
been speaking, but now they both were silent, and the young 
man wondered if his old friend had been paying attention 

to his words or not. ‘‘ Well, Doctor?” he said at last. 

‘Well, David.” 

‘“You don’t seem satisfied. Is it with my condition?” 

“Your condition? No, no! It’s not your condition. 
Yes, yes—fine, fine. I never saw such a marvelous change 
in my life, never!’’ 

David smiled over the old Doctor’s stammer of enthusi- 
asm. ‘‘Then why so silent and dubious?”’ 

‘Why, why, young man, I wasn’t thinking anything 
about you just then.’’ And again David laughed, while his 
wiry old friend laughed in sympathy. ‘It’s not—not “ 

““[know.”’ David grew instantly sober again. ‘‘Of course 
the little chap’s case is serious—very—or I would not 
have brought him to you.” 

“Oh, no, no, I’m not thinking of Adam, bless you, no.” 
The Doctor always called his little namesake ‘‘ Adam.” 
“I’m thinking of her—the little girl you left behind you.” 

*“‘She’s not so little now, Doctor; she’s tall—tall enough 
to be beautiful.” 

‘“‘T remember her—slight—slight little creature, all eyes 
and hair, all soul and mind. Now what are you going to do 
with her, eh?”’ 

*“What is she going to do with me, rather? I'll go back to 
her as soon as I dare leave the boy.”’ 

‘“‘But, man alive! What—what are—you can’t live down 
there all your days. It’s to be life and work for you, sir, and 
what are you going to do with her, I say?”’ 

“‘T’ll bring her here with me. She’ll come.” 

“Of course you'll bring her here with you, and you— 
you'll have plenty of friends. Maybe they'll appreciate her, 
and maybe they won’t. Understand? And she’ll come. 
Oh, yes, she’ll do whatever you say; and presently she'll 
break her heart and die for you. She’ll never say a word, but 
that’s what she’ll do.” 

“Why, Doctor!”’ cried David, appalled. ‘I love her as 
my own life.” 

“Of course. That goes without saying. We all do, we 
men, but we—we think of ourselves first every time.” 
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“But selfish as we are we can love—a man can love a 
woman and make her happy, even without the appreciation 
of others, in spite of environment—everything. It’s the 
destiny of women to love us.”’ 

“Oh, bless you, boy, yes! It’s a woman’s destiny. I’m 
an old fool. There—there’s my own little girl, she’s married 
and gone—gone to live in England. They will do it—the 
women will. Come, we'll go see Adam.”’ 

The Doctor sprang up, brushed his hand across his eyes, 
caught up a battered silk hat, and they started off. 


ZO Hoyle had been placed in a small ward where were 
only two other little beds, both occupied, with one nurse to 
attend the three patients. One of the other two had broken 
his leg and had to lie ina cast, and the other was convalescing 
from fever; but both were well enough to be companionable 
with the lonely little Southerner. Hoyle’s face beamed upon 
David as he bent over him. 

“T kin make pi’chers whilst I’m a-lyin’ here,’’ he cried 
ecstatically. ‘‘That thar lady, she ‘lows me to make ’em.” 

David glanced at the young woman indicated. She was 
pleasant-faced and rosy, and looked practical and good. 
“*He’s such an odd little chap,” she said. 

“What be that—odd? Does hit mean this ’ere lump on 
my back?’’ He pulled David down and whispered the 
question in his ear. 

““No, no. She only means that you’re a dear, queer little 
chap. -What are all these drawings? What do they mean?” 

‘*This’n, hit’s the ocean; an’ that thar, hit’s a steamship 
sailin’ on th’ ocean, like you done tol’ me ’bout.”’ 

‘*What are these mounds here on each side of the sea ?”’ 

““Them’s mountains. I don’t guess the’d be no ocean nor 
no world ’thout the’ war mountains fer to hold everything 
whar hit belongs at.” 

‘“‘T shall bring you a box of paints tomorrow if the nurse 
will allow you to have them. I'll provide an oilcloth to 
spread around so he won’t throw paint over your nice clean 
bed,” he said to the pleasant-faced young woman. 

‘“That’s all right, Doctor,” she said. 

The child’s eyes glowed. He pulled David down and held 
him with his arm about his neck, and whispered: ‘‘ When 
they’re a-pullin’ on me to git my hade straight an’ my back 
right I jes’ think ’bout the far—far-’way sea with the ships 
a-sailin’ an’ how hit look, an’ hit don’t hurt so much.” 

‘Does it hurt you very much, Hoyle?”’ 

“‘T reck’n hit have to hurt,’’ said the child with fatalistic 
resignation. ‘I don’t guess he’d hurt me ’thout he had to.” 
He released David slowly, then pulled him down again. 
“Don’t tell him I ‘lowed hit hurted me. I reck’n he’d ruthah 
hurt hisself ef he could do me right that-a-way. You guess 
I—I’m goin’ to git shet o’ the misery some day?”’ 

‘““That’s what we're trying for, my brave little brother,’ 
and the two physicians bade the small patients good-by. 


’ 


Z@Z As they passed down the street David shivered and 
buttoned his light overcoat closer about him. 

‘“*Cold?”’ said the older man. 

“Your air is a bit keen here already. I hope it will be the 
needed tonic for that little chap.” 

‘‘He may come on—he may. I’ve known—curious, 
but Why—hello! Why—where -"’ and Doctor 
Hoyle darted forward and shook hands with another old 
gentleman who was alertly stepping toward them. ‘‘Why, 
Mr. Stretton! David—Mr. Stretton, David Thryng ——”’ 

““Ah, Mr. Thryng. Iam most happy to find you here.” 

*“Doctor Thryng—over here on this side, you know.” 

“‘ Ah, yes, I had really forgotten. But speaking of titles—I 
must give this young man hiscorrectly. Lord Thryng—allow 
me to congratulate you, my lord.” 

(Page 21) 








“‘T fear you mistake me for my cousin, sir,’’ said David, 
smiling. ‘‘I hope you have no ill news from my good uncle; 
but I am not the David who inherits. I think he is in South 
Africa—or was by the latest home letters.” 

Mr. Stretton did not reply directly, but continued smiling, 
as his manner was, and turned toward David’s companion. 
‘‘Shall we go to my hotel? I havea great deal to talk over 
business which concerns—ahem—your lordship on behalf 
of your mother, having come expressly ” He turned 
again to David. ‘‘Ah, now don’t be alarmed, I beg of you. 
She is quite well. Doctor Hoyle, you'll accompany us?”’ 

Mechanically David walked with the two men, filled with 
a strange sinking of the heart. Was he called home by his 
mother to help her sustain a new calamity? Mr. Stretton’s 
manner continued to be mysteriously deferential toward 
him, and something in his air reminded David of England 
and the atmosphere of his uncle’s stately home. 

They reached the hotel shortly and were conducted to 
Mr. Stretton’s private apartment, where refreshments were 
ordered and promptly served. 

For years thereafter David never heard the clinking of 
glasses borne on a tray without an instant’s sickening sink- 
ing of the heart and the foreboding that seemed to drench 
him with dismay as the glasses were placed on the stand at 
Mr. Stretton’s elbow. When that gentleman, after seeing 
the waiter disappear, placed certain papers before him and 
began speaking David sat dazedly listening. 





ZOZ? What was it all—what was it? The glasses seemed 
to quiver and shake, throwing dancing flecks of light. Were 
they dead then—all three—his two cousins and his brother— 
dead? Shot! Killed in a bloody and useless war! He was 
confounded, and, bowing his head in his hands, sat thus—his 
elbows on his knees—waiting, hearing, but not comprehend- 
ing. He could think only of his mother. He knew how she 
loved the boy she had lost, and now she must turn to himself. 
He sat thus while the lawyer read a lengthy document and 
at the end addressed him. Then he lifted his head. 

‘‘What is this? My uncle? My uncle gone too? And 
I—I his heir?” 

The lawyer replied formally: ‘‘ You are now the head of 
a most ancient and honorable house... You will have the 
dignity of the old name to maintain, and are now called 
upon to return and occupy the home of your ancestors.”’ He 
took up one of the papers and turned toward David. 

For a time David did not speak. At last he rose, and, 
with head erect, extended his hand to the lawyer. ‘I thank 
you, sir, for your trouble; but now, Doctor, shall we return 
to your house? I must take a little time to adjust my mind 
to these terrible events.” 

The lawyer began a few congratulatory remarks, but 
David stopped him with uplifted hand. “It is calamitous. 
It is too terrible,’’ he said sadly. ‘‘And what it brings may 
be far more of a burden than a joy.”’ 

‘‘But the name, my lord; the honorable lineage 

“‘That last was already mine; as for the title—I have 
never coveted it, far less all that it entails. I must think it 
over.” 

“But, my lord! It is yours! You can’t help yourself, 
you know; a—the—the position is yours, and you will a— 
fill it with dignity, and a—let me hope—will follow the 
conservative policy of your honored uncle.”’ 

“And I say I must think it over. May I not havea day in 
which to mourn the loss of my splendid brother? Would he 
had lived to fill this place!’’ he said desperately. 

The lawyer bowed deferentially, and Doctor Hoyle took 
David's arm and led him away as if he were his son. 

Not a word was spoken by either of them until they were 
again in the Doctor’s office. Then the older man set himself 
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near David and placed his hand kindly on hisknee. ‘‘ You— 
you have your work laid out for you, my young friend. It’s 
the way in Old England. The stability of our society—our 
National life demands it.’’ 

“‘T know.” 

“You must go to your mother.” 

“Yes, I must go to her.”’ 

““Of course, of course, and without delay. Well, I'll take 
care of the little chap.” 

‘I know you will, better than I could.’”’ David lifted his 
eyes to his old friend’s, then turned them away. ‘‘I feel him 
to be a sacred trust.”” Again he paused. ‘“‘It—would take 
a—long time to go to her first?”’ 

‘‘To—her?’’ For the instant the old man had forgotten 
Cassandra. Not so David. 

‘*My wife. It will be desperately hard—for her.”’ 

“Ves, yes. But your uncle, you know, died of grief, and 
your mother : 

‘‘I know—so the lawyer said. Now at last we'll read 
Mother’s letter. He wondered, I suppose, that I didn’t look 
at it when he gave it to me, but I couldn’t open and read it 
with that man’s eyes on me. No, no. Stay here, I beg of 
you. You are different. I want you.” 

He opened his mother’s letter and slowly read it, then 
passed it to his friend, and, rising, walked to the window and 
stood gazing down into the square. Autumn leaves were 
being tossed and swirled in dancing flights, like flocks of 
brown and yellow birds, along the street. The sky was over- 
cast with thin, hurrying clouds and the feeling of autumn was 
in the air, but David’s eyes were blurred and he saw nothing 
before him. 





&@Z The Doctor’s voice broke the silence with sudden 
impulse. ‘‘In this she speaks as if she knew nothing about 
your marriage.” 

‘“‘T told you I had neglected her,” cried David contritely. 

‘*But, man alive! why—why in the name of hy 

‘‘ All England is filled with fools,”’ broke out the younger 
man desperately. ‘I could never in the world make them 
understand me or my motives. I gave it up long ago. I’ve 
not told my mother, to save her from a needless sorrow that 
would be inflicted on her by her friends. I tell you if a man 
steps out of the beaten track over there—if he attempts to 
order his own life—to marry to please himself, or to cut his 
coat after any pattern on other than the ordinary conven- 
tional lines—even the boys on the street will fling stones at 
him. Her patronizing friends would at the very least 
politely raise their eyebrows. She is proud and sensitive, 
and any fling at her sons is a blow to her.”’ 

‘‘But what = 

‘‘T say I couldn’t tell her. My wife is mine. She does not 
belong’to those people over there, to be talked over and dined 
over, and have all her beauty and fineness critically surveyed 
through their monocles—brutes! My mountain flower in her 
homespun dress!”’ 

‘‘But what were you going to do about it?” 

“Do about it? I meant to keep her to myself until the 
right time came. Perhaps in another year bring her here and 
begin life in a modest way and let my mother visit us and see 
for herself. I was planning it out slowly—but this 
You see, Doctor, their ideas are all warped over there. They 
accept all that custom decrees and have but the one point of 
view. The true values of life are lost sight of. They have 
no hilltops like Cassandra’s.” 

David turned and walked to the table and sat with his 
head bowed on his arms. Had he been alone he would have 
wept. As it was he spoke brokenly of his old home and the 
responsibilities now so ruthlessly thrust upon him. He 
would not shrink from whatever duty or obligation might 
rest upon him, but how could he adjust his changed cir- 
cumstances to the conditions he had made for himself by his 
sudden marriage? At last it was decided that he should 
sail for England without delay, taking the passage already 
provisionally engaged for him by Mr. Stretton. 

‘‘T can write to Cassandra. She will understand more 
easily than my mother. She sees into the heart of things. 
Her thoughts go to the truth like arrows of light. She will 
see that I must go, but she must never know that the reason 
I cannot take her with me now is that our great friends over 
there are too small to understand her nature and might 
despise her. I must go to my mother first and feel my way— 
see what can be done. Neither of them must be made to 
suffer.”’ 

‘““That’s right, but don’t wait too long. Just have it out 
with your mother—all of them; the sooner the simpler.” 


XVII 


OW wise was the advice of the old Doctor to make short 
work of the confession to his mother and to face the 
matter of his marriage bravely with his august friends and 
connections David little knew. If his marriage had been 
rash in its haste nothing in the future should be done rashly. 
Possibly he might be obliged to return to America before he 
made a full revelation that a wife awaited him in that far 
and but dimly appreciated land. In his mind the matter 
resolved itself into a question of time and careful adjustment. 
Still young, with renewed vitality his hopes turned to the 
future, recognizing the tremendous scope for his energies 
which his new prospects presented. In thought he spanned 
the wide spaces and leaped still toward the future: before 
him the gray-haired mother who trembled to hold him once 
more in her arms, behind him the young wife waiting his 
return, inclosing him serenely and adoringly in her heart. 
Each day while on shipboard David wrote to Cassandra 
voluminously. He described his surroundings and unfolded 
such of his anticipations as he felt she could best understand 
and with which she could sympathize, trying to explain to her 
what the years to come might hold for them both, and telling 
her always to wait with patience for his return. The date for 
this could not be known definitely until he had looked into 
the state of his uncle’s affairs—which would hereafter be his 
own. Never once did he allow an inadvertent word to slip 
from his pen whereby she could suspect that she, as his wife, 
might be a cause of embarrassment to him. Yet well he 
knew what an incongruity she would appear should he present 
her now—as she had stood by her loom or in the plowed 
field—to the company he would find in his mother’s home. 
Simple and direct as she was she would walk over their 
conventions and proprieties and never know it. He feared 
for her most in her utter ignorance of everything pertaining to 
the daily existence of the over-civilized circle to which the 
changed conditions of his life would bring her. Much, he 
knew, would pass unseen by her, but soon she would begin to 
understand and wince under their exclamations of ‘‘How 
extraordinary !’’ The masklike expression would steal over 
her face, her pride would incase her spirit in the deep reserve 











he himself had found so hard to penetrate, and he could see 
her withdrawing more and more from all, until at last 
Ah! It must not be. He must manage very carefully lest 
Doctor Hoyle’s prophecy indeed be fulfilled. 

At last ihe lifting of the veil to the eastward revealed the 
bold promontory of Land’s End, and soon, beyond, the fair 
green slopes of his own beautiful England. For all of the 
captious criticism he had fallen in the way of bestowing upon 
her, how he loved her! Suddenly she had become his with a 
sense of possession new to him and sweet to feel. In subtile 
ways as yet unrealized he was being drawn back into the 
cage from which he had fled for freedom and life. 

How quickly he had become accustomed to the air of 
deference in Mr. Stretton’s continual use of his newly 
acquired title, ‘‘my lord.” Why not? It was his right. The 
same laws which had held him subservient before now gave 
him this, and he who a few months earlier had been proudly 
plowing his first furrows in his little leased farm on a 
mountain meadow now walked with lifted head ‘‘to the 
manner born” along the platform and entered the first-class 
compartment with Mr. Stretton. 





ZOZ David's mother had moved into the house in town, 
whither his uncle had sent for her when, stricken with grief, 
he had lain down for his last brief illness. The old servants 
had all been retained, and David was ushered to his mother’s 
own sitting-room by the same household dignitary who was 
wont to preside there when asa lad he had been allowed rare 
visits to his cousins in the city. His entrance interrupted 
an animated conversation which was being held between his 
mother and Laura as the manservant announced his name, 
and in another instant his mother was in his arms. 

“Dear little Mother!’’ But she was not small. She was 
tall and dignified, and David had to stoop but little to bring 
his eyes level with hers. a 

‘*David, I’m here too.’”’ A hand was Jaid on his arm, and 
he released his mother to turn and look into two warm 
brown eyes. 

‘And so the little sister is grown up,”’ he said, embracing 
her, then holding her off at arm’s length. ‘‘Five years! 
When I look at you, Mother, they don’t seem so long, but 
Laura here ’”’ He pinched her cheeks. ‘‘ What roses! 
Why, Sis—I say, you know, I’m proud of you! What have 
you been up to anyway?” He flung himself on the sofa and 
pulled her down beside him. ‘‘Give an account of yourself.” 

“I’ve gone in for athletics and—oh, lots of things. You 
give an account of yourself.” 

David glanced at his mother. She was seated opposite 
them, regarding him with brimming eyes. No, he could not 
give an account of himself yet. He would wait until he and 
his mother were alone. He lifted Laura’s heavy hair, which, 
confined only by a great bow of black ribbon, hung stream- 
ing down her back in a dark mass that gave her a tousled 
look, and which, taken together with her dead-black dress 
and her tanned skin roughened by exposure to wind and sun, 
greatly marred her beauty in spite of her roses and the 
warmth of her large, dark eyes. 

As David surveyed his sister he thought of Cassandra 
and was minded then and there to describe her—to attempt 
to unveil the events of the last year and make them see and 
know, as far as possible, what his life had been. He held this 
thought a moment, poised ready for utterance—a moment of 
hesitation as to how to begin, and then forever lost as his 
mother began speaking. 

‘‘Laura hasn’t come out yet. As events have turned it is 
just as well, for her chances will be much better now than 
they would have been had she come out last year.” 

“‘T don’t see how, Mamma, with all this heavy black. I 
can’t come out until I leave it off, and it will be so long to 
wait. Here I am unable to come out for another year yet— 
and my hair streaming down my back all the time. I’m sure 
I can’t see how my chances are in the least improved by it 
all; and by that time I shall be so old.” 

‘Oh, you will be quite young enough,”’ said David. 

“You occupy a far different position now, child. To make 
your début as Lady Laura will give you quite another place 
in the world. It will make your introduction to the circle 
where you are eventually to move much simpler.” 

Laura lifted her eyebrows and glanced from her mother to 
her brother. ‘‘ Very well, Mamma, but one thing you might 
as well know now. I shan’t drop some of my friends—if 
being Lady Laura lifts me above them as high as the moon. 
I like them and I don’t care. Now I must go and dress for 
dinner. Mamma wants you to herself, I know, and Mr. 
Stretton will be here soon. You can’t think, David, how 
glad I am we have you back! It’s been awful here—simply 
awful since the boys all left.”’ 

Her eyes filled with quick tears, and she dashed out, her 
heavy-soled shoes clattering down the long halls. 





OZ David and his mother smiled as they looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

‘‘She is a dear child, but life means only a good time to her 
as yet. She’s right, David. It has been awful since your 
brother left.’ David sat beside her and placed his hand on 
hers. Again it was in his mind to tell her of Cassandra, and 
again he was stopped by the tenor of her next remark. ‘‘ You 
see how it is, my son; Laura can’t understand, but you will.”’ 

‘I’m not sure that Ido. Open your heart to me, Mother; 
tell me what you mean.”’ 

‘‘ My dear son, I don’t like to begin with worries. It is so 
sweet to have you back in the home.” 

“I don’t mind the worries, Mother,”’ he said tenderly; 
“‘T am here to help you. What is it?”’ 

“It is only that although we have inherited the title and 
estates we are not ‘there’ socially. We will be received, of 
course, but at first only by those who have axes to grind. 
There are so many such, and it is hard to protect one’s self 
from them. But we must be practical and face the difficul- 
ties of our situation. Weare honorably entitled to all that 
the inheritance implies, but it is another thing to avail our- 
selves of it: We enter a circle in which we never moved 
before, and we are not of it. For the present our deep 
mourning is prohibitory, but it is also Laura’s, protection 
although she does not know it.’”” His mother paused. She 
was not regarding him. She seemed to be looking into the 
future, and a little line which had formed during the years of 
David's absence deepened in her forehead. 

“Please be a little more explicit, Mother. Protection 
from what?” 

‘“‘From undesirable people, dear. We are very conspicu- 
ous; to be frank, we are new. We have always lived in the 
country and know noone. They are simply watching lest we 
bring a lot of common people in our train. Things grow 
worse and worse in that way. There are so many rich trades- 
people who are struggling to get in and clinging desperately 


_to the skirts of the poorer nobility. Of course it all goes to 


show what a tremendous thing good birth is, and the iron 
laws of custom are, after all, a proper safeguard and should 
be respected. Nevertheless we who are so new must not 
allow ourselves to become stepping-stones. You have been 
away so long, David, where the class lines are not so rigidly 
drawn, that you forget—or never knew. It is my duty to 
guard Laura and see to it that her coming out is what it 
should be. She will have a large settlement, Mr. Stretton 
thinks, if your uncle’s interests in South Africa are not too 
much jeopardized by this terrible war. That is. something 
will have to look into before you take your seat in the 
ouse.”’ 

“Oh, Mother! I can't " 

“My dear boy, your brother died for his country, and can 
you not give a little of your life for it? I can rely on you to 
be practically inclined, now that you are at the head of such 
a family? I’m glad now you never cared for Muriel Hunt. 
She could never have filled the position as her ladyship. It 
is most fortunate you have no such entanglement now.” 

“‘Mother, I am astounded! I never dreamed my fine, 
beautiful mother could descend to such worldliness. You 
are changed, Mother. There is something fundamentally 
wrong in all this.”’ 

She looked up at him aghast at his vehemence. ‘My 
son! Let us have only love between us. I am not changed. 
I was content as I was. Now that this comes to me—forced 
on me by right of English law—I take it thankfully with all 
it brings. I will fill the place as it should be, and Laura shall 
do the same, and you also, my son. As for Muriel Hunt, I 
will make concessions if—if your happiness demands it.” 

David groaned inwardly. ‘No, Mother. It goes deeper 
than Muriel; it goes deeper.” 

They had risen. She placed her hands on his shoulders 
and looked into his eyes, and her own lightened through 
tears held bravely back. ‘‘It may well go deeper than Muriel 
and still not go very deep. You are weary; I see it in your 
eyes. Have you been to yourapartments? Clark will show 
you.” She kissed his brow and departed. 





<Z@F David stood where his mother had left him, dazed, 
hurt, sad. He was desperately minded to leave all and flee 
back to the hills—back to the life he had left. He saw the 
clear, true look of Cassandra’s eyes meeting his. His heart 
called for her. He felt like one launched on an irresistible 
current which was sweeping him ever nearer to a maelstrom 
wherein he was inevitably to be swallowed up. 

Slowly he followed Clark to his own apartments. He had 
been given those of the old lord, his uncle. Everything about 
him was dark, massive and rich. His bags and boxes had 
been unpacked and his dinner suit laid in readiness, and 
Clark stood stiffly awaiting orders. 

“Will you have a shave, my lord?”’ 

““No—a—I'll shave myself.” Still the man waited. ‘‘I 
don’t want anything. You may go.” 

“Thank you.”’ Clark melted quietly out of the apartment. 

“Thanks me for being rude to him,’’ thought David 
irritably. ‘‘ What a farce life is over here! The whole thing 
is a farce.” 

As he thought over his mother’s words—her outlook on 
life—his sister's idle aims—he grew more and more annoyed. 
He contrasted it all with the past. His mother, who had 
been so noble and fine, seemed to have lost individuality, to 
have become only a segment of a circle which it was hence- 
forth to be her highest care to keep intact. There were also 
other circles guarded and protected by this one—circles 
within circles—each smaller and more exclusive than the 
preceding. The object of the huge game of life over here 
seemed to be to keep the great mass of those whom they 
regarded as commonalty out of any one of the circles, while 
striving individually to climb into the one next within and 
more contracted. Still essentially an outsider David could 
look with larger vision—the far-seeing vision of the Western 
land, the hilltops and the dividing sea—and to him now the 
circles seemed verily the concentric rings of the maelstrom 
into which events were hurrying him. Would he be able to 
rise from the swirling flotsam and ride free? 

The deeper philosophy underlying it all he as yet but 
vaguely understood: that the highest good for all could only 
be maintained by stability in the commonwealth; that the 
concentric rings, when rightly understood, should become a 
means of purification—of reward for true worth—of power 
for noblest service. Neither did David as yet know that his 
clear-seeing wife could help him to the attainment of his 
greatest possibilities right here where he feared to bring 
her—the wife of whom he dare not tell his mother. Blinded 
by the world’s estimates, which he still had sense enough to 
despise, he did not know that the key to its deepest secrets 
lay in her heart, nor that, of the two, her heritage of the 
large spirit and the inward-seeing eye direct to the Creator’s 
meanings was the greater heritage. 





Z@F The days that followed were spent by David in going 
over his uncle’s large mass of papers and in correspondence 
with the aid of Mr. Stretton anda secretary. Acolossal task 
it proved to be. No one, not even his lawyer who had his 
confidence more than any one else, knew in what the old 
Lord Thryng’s wealth really consisted, although Mr. Stretton 
surmised that much of his surplus income of late years had 
been placed in South Africa. As his papers had not been 
set in order nor tabulated for years every note, land loan, 
mortgage and rental had to be unearthed slowly and labori- 
ously from among a mass of written matter and figures more 
or less worthless; for the old lord had a habit of saving every 
scrap of paper—the backs of notes and letters—for summing 
up accounts and jotting down memoranda and dates. 

Certain hours of each day David devoted to this labor, 
collecting his papers in a small room opening from the law- 
chambers of Mr. Stretton, where for years his uncle had kept 
a private safe. Conscientiously he toiled at the monotonous 
task, ignoring all social life, until weeks, then months, slipped 
by hardly noticed. When his mother or Laura broached the 
subject he would say: “‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and this must be done first.” 

He wrote frequently to his wife during this interval, and, to 
guard against any danger of her being left without resources 
should something unforeseen befall him, he placed in Bishop 
Towers’s hands the residue of money remaining to him in 
Canada, for Cassandra. He wrote her to use it as occasion 
required and not to spare it, that it was hers without restric- 
tion. He sent her the names of books he wished she would 
read, and urged that she write to the publishers for them. He 
begged her to do no more weaving for money, but only for her 
own amusement; and above all to trust and be happy—not 
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“I Have a Club, All My Own. 


I Appoint the Members Myself, and 
They Can’t Help Themselves, Because 


I Don’t Allow Them to Vote 


on Their Own Appointment and I 


Don’t Allow Them to Resign!” 











AN EXPLANATION: Not a dozen persons in the world, 
perhaps, knew of the club which Mark Twain maintained, as 
he tells in the first of these letters. The girl member from 
France has now placed the letters which were addressed to her 
at the disposal of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, so that the 
public may see what will be, to many, an unknown Mark Twain: 
a man who could leave off joking and be the fond, anxious 
husband, the loving father and the sympathetic friend. A read- 
ing of some of the extracts from the letters to this girl in France 
will show something of the deep anxiety which Mark Twain 
passed through in the illnesses of his wife and daughter. 

Tue Eprror or THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Mark Twain Explains the Club 


RIVERDALE-ON-THE-HvupsoON, February 22, 1902. 
Dear Miss Helene: 


F YOU will let me call you so, considering that my head 
] is white and that I have grown-up daughters. Your beau- 

tiful letter has given me such deep pleasure! I will make 
bold toclaim you for a friend and lock you up with the rest 
of my riches; for I am a miser who counts over his spoil 
every day and hoards it secretly and adds to it when he can, 
and is grateful to see it grow. 

Some of that gold comes, like yourself, ina sealed package, 
and I can’t see it and may never have that happiness; but 
I know its value without that, and by what sum it increases 
my wealth. 

I have a Club, a private Club, which is all my own. I 
appoint the Members myself, and they can’t help them- 
selves, because I don’t allow them to vote on their own 
appointment and I don’t allow them to resign! They are 
all friends whom I have never seen (save one), but who have 
written friendly letters to me. 

By the laws of my Club there can be only one Member 
in each country, and there can be no male Member but my- 
self. Some day I may admit males, but I don’t know—they 
are capricious and inharmonious, and their ways provoke 
me a good deal. It is a matter which the Club shall decide. 

I have made four appointments in the past three or four 
months: You as Member for France, a young 
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Mark Twain Trying to Make the Life of Joan of Arc Intelligible 
to a Young Girl Friend 


typewriters than you are, my dear, and if you try to pry into 
the sacred mysteries of this Club one of your prosperities 
will perish, sure.” j 

My favorite? It is ‘Joan of Arc.” My next is ‘“‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn,” but the family’s next is “The Prince and the 
Pauper.”” (Yes, you are right—I ama moralist in disguise; 
it gets me into heaps of trouble when I go thrashing around 
in political questions.). ..... 

I wish you every good fortune and happiness and I thank 
you so much for your letter. 


Sincerely yours, S. L. CLEMENS. 


Tells of Some of the Club’s Rules 


RIVERDALE-ON-THE-Hupson (New York City), 
Dear Miss Helene: April 21, 1902. 


bg have been frank and good, just as the Member for 
France ought to be, and you have the Chief Servant’s 
praise, I will mention here that the Rules do not require 
you tosend me your photograph (Rules must be cautiously 
constructed, so that mutineers will not rise up against them), 
but a proper deference toward the Chief Servant does require 
it—and so, young lady, see that you obey! 

Also a proper deference toward the Member privileges the 
C. S. to send his to her—without even stopping to ask her 
permission, so autocratic is this office—and this is going to 
be done. You can object, but only privately—you are not 
allowed to say it. 

By this time, dear Member, you have found out that the 
Rules are not very exacting—to keep in touch with the Chief 
Servant is the main thing. As long as you do that you are 
as safe as if the Chief Servant were your Mother. But there 
are dreadful (unwritten) punishments for Members who fail 
of that duty. You are doing well, and I am proud of you. 
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You are not giving my daughter Jean any trouble, and 
you mustn’t take any on her account; she likes to do my 
typewriting and collect anything—except protests against 
opinions which she finds in my literature; these she brings 
me when her work is done, and suggests modifications and 
amendments. But I don’t succumb; nobody has any real 
authority over my manuscript but her mother. 

I am going to write now to my good friend Tauchnitz,* in 
Leipzig, and tell him to send you ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn” and 
“The Prince and the Pauper,” and will attend to it before 
something occurs to interrupt me and defeat my purpose. 
I am very grateful for your love and am venturing to send 
mine in return—autocratically and without asking leave, 
for such are the ways of Chief Servants! 


*Later. It is done. S. L. CLEMENS. 


The Beginning of His Wife’s Illness 


a en York, MAINE, Oct. 13/02. 


| be very sorry you have had sorrow and trouble; and 
I can sympathize with you, for I am having it myself. 
Mrs. Clemens has been lying very ill here a little over two 
months, and is but a shadow now, and very weak. But we 
are no longer alarmed about her. She will get well, we 
believe. I have chartered an invalid car for day after 
tomorrow and arranged to have it taken over the most 
direct railway lines, thus cutting a 13-hour journey down 
to 9.- She may not be strong enough for the journey yet; in 
that case I will postpone it. 

We return to Riverdale. We shall continue to live there 
another year. 

I shall see President Roosevelt ten days hence at a 
Princeton University function, and if I can get a private 
word with him—which is doubtful, for it will be a large 
gathering—I will ask him to write his name for you, if 
nothing more. 

Of course Mrs. Clemens may not be well enough for me 
to go, but I hope she will, for it will be an occasion of 
historic importance and very interesting. 

“Jean” is the feminine form of ‘‘ John’’—just 





Highland girlas Member for Scotland, a Moham- 


as “‘Jeanne’”’ is the French form of “ John,’ nicht 





medan girl as Member for Bengal, and a dear 
and bright young niece of mine as Member for the 
United States—for I do not represent a country 
myself, but am merely Member at Large for the 
Human Race. 


Constitution and Laws of the Juggernaut Club 


MOTTO: (From “Indian Lore’?—BURNET) 


wahr? I think she’s pretty. 
With deep thanks for your love, which I 
reciprocate, Wis te. SS: 


“Tragedy and Comedy Under This Roof” 





You must not try to resign, for the laws of the 
Club do not allow that. You must console your- 
self by remembering that you are in the best of 
company; that nobody knows of your member- 
ship except myself—that no Member knows 
another’s name, but only her country; that no 
taxes are levied and no meetings held (but how 
dearly I should like to attend one!). 

One of my Members is a Princess of a royal 
house, another is the daughter of a village book- 
seller on the continent of Europe. For the only 
qualification for Membership is intellect and the 
spirit of good will; other distinctions, hereditary 
or acquired, do not count. 

May I send you the Constitution and Laws 
of the Club? Ishall be so pleased if I may. 
It is a document which one of my daughters 
typewrites for me when I need one for a new 
Member, and she would give her eyebrows to 
know what it is all about, but I strangle her 
curiosity by saying: ‘There are much cheaper 
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A Christmas Greeting Sent to the French Member 





“Tai good Juggernath (or Juggernaut) is the only deity among the two million gods 
of India who has no preferences, no partialities, no prejudices, no resentments, 
and sets no man higher than another, nor lower. He is the common friend of the 
human race; in his presence master and slave, prince and peasant, banker and beggar 
stand upon one level; at his temple’s threshold rank and caste dissolve away, and 
before his altar, and not elsewhere in the globe, Sudra and Brahman eat from the 
same dish and drink from the same cup without defilement.” 


THE CHIEF SERVANT 
1. He is not removable save by a three-fourths vote. 
: DUTIES OF THE OFFICE 


2. He alone is privileged to know the names and addresses of the other Members 

of the Club—this privilege not to be withdrawn except by operation of Paragraph 5: 
. He appoints his successor. This power shall remain with all successors. 

4. The Chief Servant must reveal to his successor the names of the Members of 


the Club. SAFEGUARDS OF PRIVACY 


5. The Chief Servant, if authorized by vote in writing, may reveal to the several 
Members the names and addresses of the Membership, but the vote must be 
unanimous. A single negative voice defeats the proposition. _ ; 

6. The proposition shall remain open without limit as to time—years, if need 
be—and shall not have effect until every member shall have voted. 

7. Silence thus constitutes a suspension of the proposition indefinitely. 

8. The proposition can be renewed at any time after a unanimous negative vote 
has been Cast. : : ‘ 

9. The Chief Servant cannot discuss the Order with persons not of it, nor disclose 
to them the name of any Member. 

10. As Chief Servant this officer’s nationality is in abeyance, and he is merely 
Member at Large for the Human Race. Therefore a Member to represent his own 
country can be added to the roster. 


POWERS OF THE CHIEF SERVANT 


11. The Chief Servant may appoint to Membership whom he pleases — 
12. Provided: That his power in this matter shall be strictly limited by the 
requirements of Paragraph 16. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


13. Superior mentality, joined with sincerity and the spirit of good will; these 
are the sole qualifications required. 
REMARKS 


14. Distinction derived from achievement or from birth and caste is not a 
qualification; neither is it a bar. : 

15. For the Order is an Aristocracy and a Democracy in one, and the Membership 
meet upon one Common elevation, one common platform of merit, as prescribed in 
Paragraph 13. Outside the doors of this imaginary Temple of Juggernaut, where the 
Club foregathers in the spirit, the Members preserve their acquired and inherited 
distinctions, ranks, castes and globe-distributed nationalities; but inside it ranks 
cease, nationalities cease; no clan is represented there but the Human Race; there 
is no head to the table, and the Sudra and the Brahman eat together without 


defilement. RESTRICTIONS 


16. There can be one Member in each country of the world, but never two at the 
same time. 

17. The person appointed should be a native of the country represented, but this 
is not imperative. 5 

18. Only death can dissolve a Member’s connection with the Order. Mourning 
for a deceased Member shall continue one year. 

19. During the period of mourning the vacancy cannot be filled. ; 

20. While one Member remains alive the Club exists in full force, and ‘said 
Member is Chief Servant and equipped with the several powers and privileges of 
the office. BADGE 

21. There shall be an Emblem, or Badge of Membership, to be worn or not, as 
each Member shall for himself choose. : 

22. This Badge shall be provided by the Chief Servant at his own cost. 

OBJECT OF THE ORDER 

23. This shall be determined by the Membership, and at their pleasure broadened 

or narrowed from time to time as expediency may suggest and a majority vote direct. 
4. The Chief Servant shall obey their command, thus conveyed, and execute 


their will. MATRICULATION FEES AND DUES 


25. There shall be none. 
PO a arennle 


A true copy. 
Riverdale, New York City, April 10, 1902. Chief Servant. 


RIVERDALE-ON-THE-HuDsON, Jan. 14/03. 
Dear France: 


AM remiss; but the fact is that in this house 

we are all a long, long way behind. Doctors, 
trained nurses, anxiety, hard work—we have 
known nothing else for months. We have 
written hardly any letters—we hadn’t the heart. 

Have I been bringing an old-fashioned ‘‘ judg- 
ment’’ upon myself? Last summer I wrote a 
short story (a true one), and it appeared in the 
Xmas ‘‘Harper’s”’ 2 weeks before Xmas. On 
Xmas Day Mrs. Clemens had been lying feeble 
and helpless in bed nearly 5 months, and it had 
been three months since I or any one, except 
Clara, the Doctor and a trained nurse, had seen 
her face; on that Xmas Day Jean was lying near 
to death (with pneumonia) in a remote part of 
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A Post Card Bearing a Characteristic Bit of Humor 
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The Request From the Mother: 


I wonder if you ever realize, you who live and move in the big world of things, how little a woman like myself, living quietly up here, really knows 


of the great questions that seem so vital and throbbing to the country. “Where is your newspaper?’’ you will ask. 
verbose, to say nothing of its prejudiced writing and the previous knowledge its writers take for granted. 


But the newspaper is too 
I suppose I am like hundreds of women: 


I would keenly like to understand these great problems, but who is there to tell us, simply and clearly, and, don’t forget, briefly? 


What I want to know most is, What, really, is Socialism? 
how will Socialism make us and our condition better? 


I read that it is rapidly spreading in America and all over the world. Why? And 


The Son’s Answer: 





Socialism is, for hardly any two Socialists would give you the same definition. 

Yet the various forms of Socialism have a common starting-point: they hold 
the present fierce individual struggle for existence to be all wrong. They have 
also a common aim: to reorganize society so that the whole community shall 
do the work and enjoy the profits which now fall to individuals. You may 
understand this better by an illustration. 

Hiram Beers peddles milk through the west end of your village, where the 
woolen millis. Ina good dairy season he charges six cents a quart; but aftera 
long drought, or in the winter, when he has to buy feed for his cows, his price 
goes up to eight or tencents. Theonly year I remember when he didn’t raise his 
price in this way was the winter that city fellow—Swann, was his name ?— 
moved into the valley and set upa rival milk route, charging sevencents. That 
frightened Hiram so that he stuck to six cents most of the winter, and lost 
money. But Swann came down to six, too, and when he threatened to drop to 
five Hiram bought him out. No sooner was the sale complete than Hiram’s 
price went up to eight, and it stayed there till the next June. 

The bulk of Hiram’s customers are the operatives in the mill. They keep 
no cows, but their little children must have milk. If the mill shuts down and 
their wages stop, Hiram either cuts them off or lets them go into debt to him. 
When the mill is running on half time, because the water is low, they get half 
wages; but the low-water seasons are those in which pasture falls off and 
Hiram has to buy feed and raise his price; so it is hard all around. Perhaps 
some of the children sicken and the doctor must be called in, adding to the 
burdens of the parents at the very time they are least able to bear any. 


[e not surprised, dear Mother, that you are. puzzled to know what 


Socialism Proposes a Remedy 


OW comes along the Socialist and says: “There is no need of all these 

troubles. Let the town own the mill and run it, not to make big dividends for 
its stockholders, but so as to make cloth enough for the market without reducing 
wages for part of the year. Let it own the operatives’ houses and keep them in 
sanitary condition. Let it set up a dairy farm, raise its own feed and exercise 
other economies possible in business done on a large scale, and sell milk at a 
uniform price. And let it salary all the physicians, and assign them to duty 
wherever the demand is most pressing.” 

Just magnify this simple example, Mother, till you grasp the Socialists’ 
conception of our great Government giving everybody employment, furnishing 
all the necessaries and most of the amusements of life, taking care of everybody’s 
health, providing for the support of mothers while bringing children into the 
world, and giving an honorable pension to persons too old to work, as well as to 
widows and immature orphans, cripples and other unfortunates. Of course it 
would have to make us all pay for keeping ourselves and everybody else going; 
but it would get rid of the present scramble where each man thinks only of 
himself. Look at the three doctors in your village straining every nerve to get 
practice away from each other! You have only one mill, though the farmers 
raise enough wool to supply two; for the owners of this mill are resolved not to 
let another come into the township, as their present monopoly enables them 
to dictate the price of the local wool crop. 

The Socialists assert that their system would not only end this cutthroat 
rivalry, but would also save money for the taxpayers, because the Government’s 
industries, though producing necessaries which could be sold cheaper than those 
privately produced, would still make profits enough to keep up the schools and 
the roads and the other things which we must have but which yield no income 
themselves. The three main tenets of the Socialists are that the earth belongs 
to all the people who inhabit it, and not to a few; that it is cheaper and easier to 
do the world’s work by wholesale than in driblets; and that to abolish the 
conditions which breed vice and suffering is wiser than to let these evils come 
and then try to eradicate them. 


People Who are Socialists Unawares 


O YOU think it wonderful that such propositions appeal strongly to generous- 

hearted persons, especially among the young? Or that a great many good 
men and women are Socialists without knowing it? These are they who, as soon 
as anything goes wrong, turn to the Government for relief. The farmers think 
they are not getting enough for their crops, and off they go to Congress and 
demand laws which shall insure them bigger returns. Meat bills mount too high, 
and housekeepers insist that the President shall punish the Beef Trust. And all 
this in a country which used to boast of being the stronghold of individual- 
ism, where every man stood squarely on his own two feet and didn’t let the 
Government meddle with his affairs! 

State Socialism—the sort in which the Government shoulders a number of 
responsibilities originally ieft to private enterprise—is already well planted and 
spreading in our Republic. Our postal service, for example, costs the whole 
people 230 million dollars a year, which could be earned with a profit by the 
sale of stamps if our letters had to be carried only between such centers as 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. But no; we assume all the extra expense 
in order that a fisherman up*in Northeast Maine may write to-his cousin, a 
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soldier on the island of Guam, in the midst of the Pacific Ocean, and pay only 
the same two cents that you and I, who live one hundred and fifty miles apart 
and in a thickly populated region, pay. 

More than that, the fisherman can mail his cousin a pipe for one-cent-an- 
ounce postage. The cousin can send him the price of it, either in cash insured 
for safe delivery by a ten-cent registry fee, or in a money order which is better 
than a bank-check; and if either of them has laid by a few dollars from his 
earnings he can deposit them in a postal savings bank where they will be secured 
by the credit of the whole Nation and bear interest at two per cent. a year! 

When our common-school system was first established it was bitterly 
opposed by conservative citizens who contended that it was the business of 
parents, not oi the taxpaying public at large, to pay for the education of children. 
Even then the only idea was to teach the youngsters to read and write and do 
a little figuring. Today, what do we see? High Schools, open to rich and poor 
alike, where such branches as Latin, geometry, chemistry and mechanical 
drafting are taught, and expert advice is given about the choice of a means of 
livelihood; and lower grades where every child receives a general medical 
examination, his eyes and teeth are attended to if defective, and he is treated 
to a free hot luncheon if his parents are unable to furnish one for him. 


Bureaus for the Public Protection 


O GUARD purchasers against trickery we have a pure food and drugs law 

for the punishment of dealers who sell adulterated goods under misleading 
guises, and the Government maintains a scientific bureau whose task it is to 
detect such frauds. Another bureau has set in motion a country-wide campaign 
against deceptive weights and measures. It is part of the regular duty of our 
Consuls in foreign countries to keep our manufacturers and merchants informed 
how to increase their trade there. In several States the law prescribes the 
number of hours you may keep your help at work, what treatment they shall 
receive in other respects, and how you shall make good any accident that 
happens to them while they are in your employ; it orders your cattle and 
sheep killed if they are attacked by certain diseases, and even directs how deep 
you shall bury their bodies after slaughtering them; and it undertakes to 
prevent your drinking out of any but individual cups in public conveyances. 
There has been a deal of agitation in favor of courts which shall be really 
free—that is, where you will have no fees to pay to clerks or sheriffs or any one 
else, but where you can fight out your disagreements with your neighbor with 
no expense other than your time; and one New England legislature has now 
before it a bill to compel hunters to wear scarlet clothing so that other sportsmen 
may not mistake them for big game. 

One great State owns all the canals within its borders, using them as com- 
petitors of the railways to keep down freight charges. Two others have spent 
thousands upon thousands of dollars to exterminate insect pests. Some cities 
own their water-works, gas-works, electric-light and power plants. Some own 
their trolley-lines. Free public hospitals and medical dispensaries are springing 
up everywhere. The sanitary inspection of meats, vegetables, fruit and milk 
offered for sale in good-sized towns is now almost universal. These signs, and a 
hundred others like them, show how far we have wandered from the teachings of 
the fathers of our Republic, that that people is governed best which is governed 
least. Every day carries us farther along the same road. Will it presently 
have a turning? If so, whither? 


Another Side of the Question 


T THIS point I can fancy you, Mother, opening your eyes wide at the 
picture I have drawn, and contrasting it with representations you have read, 
in which Socialists are held up to scorn as an immoral and generally reprehen- 
sible mob. Such a characterization is as unjust as would be a denunciation 
of all good churchgoers as hypocrites. The Socialists are just like other people, 
some good and some bad. A few of the bad ones have attracted attention by 
their misconduct or their crazy utterances, and thoughtless observers have picked 
these out as specimens of all, just as a clergyman who commits some wrong will 
receive more notice than the thousands whose lives are purity itself. Then you 
may ask: If it is not getting into bad company to. join the Socialists, why are 
we not all Socialists; why isn’t Socialism a good thing to adopt right away ? 

In the first place because there are a great many cautious persons who believe 
that strong brakes on a railroad train are just as essential to a safe and successful 
journey as a strong locomotive. There are plenty of men who are glad to run 
the engines of Socialism, and the speed at which our National train is going 
shows that they are doing all they can to make time. It remains for some to 
act as holdbacks, to keep the cars under check and prevent their running wild 
and jumping the track. 

The same conservatives believe, too, that everything in Nature is better 
for having to make its way against some difficulties. Those rose bushes which 
you trim most severely, for example, bear tiie choicest flowers. The finest 
human characters you ever encountered are apt to be those that began life with 
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HE flowered lawn dress 

on the right is so simple 
in construction that a girl 
who has never sewed before 
could easily make it, and 
make it for less than one 
dollar. Pattern No. 6622, 
which is ten cents, requires 
in size 16 years three yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch 
flowered lawn at twelve and 
a half cents a yard, a quarter 
of a yard of plain lawn at 
twelve and a half cents a 
yard, and three-quarters of 
a yard of 22-inch silk at fifty 
centsayard. The plain lawn 
and silk are to be used for 
the hand-made, ribbon-run 
beading. 


OUTHFUL figures look 

well in the skirts with 
slightly raised waist-lines, 
and these skirts may be made 
without the usual inner belt 
if stitched to the waist, as 
shown in the pink dimity 
below. Pattern No. 6628, 
which is ten cents, requires 
in size 16 years seven yards 
of 27-inch material at ten 
cents a yard, and it will cost 
nine cents for button molds, 
which are covered with the 
spotted sections of the mate- 
rial, and eleven cents is left 
for three-quarters of a yard 
of insertion totrim the collar. 
The frills at the wrist may 
be of the material. 





6628 
Designed by Richard C. Pond . 















































Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 6624 Designed by Evelyn Stuart 


Designed by Marie T. Donlon 


 F  arcigetinncing wy material, neat sewing and the careful adjustment of a dress 
Y are more to be desired than expensive material badly made up and carelessly 
adjusted. This is easily demonstrated in the simple dress of blue dimity above, and 
you can readily duplicate it for one dollar. Pattern No. 6624, which is ten cents, 
requires in size 16 years five yards of 36-inch material at fifteen cents a yard, and 
buttons at fifteen cents. The lawn bow at the neck is not included in the cost, as 
every girl usually has such an accessory or can make one from fine lawn or net or 
from scraps of lace or embroidery in her scrap-bag. 












































DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page, in 
sizes 16, 17, 18 and 20 years, can be supplied at ten cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Also transfer pattern No. 14240 comes in the three-yard length 
at ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 
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LITTLE needlework 

is always in good taste 
to use as a trimming on a 
wash dress, as can be seen 
by the outline stitching of 
green floss on the dress on 
the left. Pattern No. 6626, 
which is ten cents, requires 
in size 16 years three yards 
and three-quarters of gray 
chambray at fifteen cents a 
yard, and two skeins of mer- 
cerized cotton floss at ten 
cents. The button molds are 
three cents, and a quarter of 
a yard of green silk at fifty 
cents a yard will make the 
bow and buttons. Transfer 
pattern No. 14240, for three- 
yard border, is ten cents. 


T WILL require a little 

more expert knowledge of 
sewing to make the dress 
shown below than to make 
the other dresses on this 
page; but the result will be 
well worth the effort, for it 
is seldom one can make such 
a pretty and effective dress 
for one dollar. Pattern No. 
6630, which is ten cents, 
requires in size 16 years five 
yards and a half of flowered 
batiste or lawn 30 inches 
wide, at twelve cents a yard, 
three-quarters of a yard of 
plain batiste 30 inches wide, 
at twenty cents a yard, leav- 
ing nine cents for pearl or 
crochet buttons. 








6630 


_ Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 





| Selected by 
Blanche G. Merritt 


Drawings by 
M. E. Musselman 











ATTERNS (including 
Guide-Chart) for the 
designs shown on this page 
can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, post- 
free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or 
by mail, giving the number 
of pattern, bust measure for 
watsts, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and in- 
closing the price to the Pat- 
tern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 

















6637-6638 


Fr IS rather difficult to find a badly dressed actress on the New York stage today, 
for stage dresses and stagecraft have kept pace with each other and the costuming 
carefully reflects the characters represented from both the social and the mental 
sides. The first dress on this page is effective for these reasons: its pretty, bright 
contrasts and its youthful organdy material. 

The pattern (No. 6642) on which it may be built consists of a plain foundation 
waist and skirt slightly gathered to a raised waist-line and closing down the back. 
It includes long sleeves, and a high neck as well as around neck. The skirt is in 
three gores. This pattern comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 


i necessity of expressing the part she plays by effective poses as well as by 
speech gives an actress an advantage over other women in wearing her clothes 
effectively. The first dress above may be stenciled or embroidered, and although 
this one was of chiffon beautifully printed in colors it would be equally appropriate 
for hand or machine embroidery, organdy or summer silk, making a nice graduation 
dress that could be worn on many social occasions later. 

The pattern (No. 6639) has a fitted lining closing in the back, and a tucked 
surplice waist. The skirt has three gores, eased rather than gathered into the belt 
as dresses are today, and comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 


F THE dresses chosen for this page the gray one is perhaps the ultra in style, 

as it is one of the first of the new Russian-blouse effects to be worn on the stage. 
It is unlike the old as it has peasant sleeves, cutaway fronts and heavy fringed 
frills. The note of contrast is given by the black belt with striped insets. 

The pattern (No. 6637) for the coat has a raised waist-line, the skirt being attached 
to the blouse,‘and may be made with or without the cuffs. Thereis a slight fullness 
in front at the shoulders. This pattern comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. The skirt pattern (No. 6638) is three-gored with a habit back, and comes 
in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. A section of the ruching is given. 


OR a pretty little summer dress it would be hard to find anything more attractive 

or more easy to make than the little blue dress in the upper right-hand corner, 
and the hat adds to its effectiveness. 

The waist pattern (No. 6643) is a peasant blouse with deep-shaped collar and 
turnover cuffs, and a guimpe closing in the back, with full-length sleeves. This 
pattern comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and the skirt pattern 
(No. 6644) comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. This is for a 
three-piece skirt and is different from the two others on this page as it closes at the 
side front and has a shaped belt, giving an Empire effect. 


GRECIAN touch is given the white dancing gown in the lower right-hand 
corner, with its pretty tunics and its artistic simplicity, yet it is very up-to-date 
with its Empire waist-line with peplum, and the ruffle about the feet. 

The pattern for the waist (No. 6640) comes in seven sizes: 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure, So it is suitable for misses as well as for ladies. It is a peasant blouse, 
closing in the back, with a low, round neck, with or without collar, and with elbow 
sleeves. The skirt pattern (No. 6641) comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. It hasa five-gored foundation and aslightly raised waist-line. The double 
tunics are slashed at the side, and the scalloped edge is included in the pattern. 
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6633-14301 












6634-14480 


ANY distinctive features favorable for the woman who is inclined to stoutness of 

form are typified inthe graceful, fringed wrap shown on the first figure in the group 
above. It is made of dull-finished black satin—for the stout woman will wisely pass by 
the more lustrous satins, which tend to accentuate plumpness. 

For facing the long revers which terminate inthe shawl-shaped back collar a deep royal 
purple satin is used. The too pronounced brilliancy of this color is subdued under folds 
of black chiffon, giving a most delightful low-toned color, 

Patterns (No. 6631) for this wrap come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yards and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 


CHARMING house dress for afternoon or for more informal evening occasions is 
Pictured on the second figure in the group above. Here a soft old-rose satin is 
used forthe foundation dress, brought into a subjection more becoming to the stout 
woman by the overdress of marquisette in the same shade. 
Three-inch bands of marquisette in a deeper tone form the only trimming, made of 
a double thickness and joined by a tiny fagoting stitch to the dress. The guimpe, made 
separate from the waist, is of filet net, with deeply turned hems finishing the sleeves. 
Patterns (No. 6632) for this dress—with six-gored skirt—come in six sizes: 34 to44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven yards and a quarter of 42-inch material, 


ATIN meteor ina dark blue—a color admirably suited to lines devoid of slimness—is 
charming when used in the street gown above with the one-piece peasant waist 

closing at the side front. On this dress the application of narrow blue soutache makes 
a trimming of simple dignity, which the home dressmaker may easily copy. 

The folded satin girdle, cut bias, is fastened at the left side back, while the delicately 
transparent guimpe of silk-thread net is relieved with tiny black velvet buttons. 

Patterns (No. 6634) for this dress—closing at the side front—come in six sizes: 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards and a half of 36-inch material. 
Embroidery transfer pattern No. 14480 comes in a three-yard length. 


HERE is a pleasing fitness not only in the quiet colors used for the semi-dressy 

tailored suit shown above on the right, but also in the right placing of the lines of 
the coat and skirt for a figure inclined to overfullness. 

For this suit broadcloth is used, its quiet beauty of texture heightened by the contrast 
of the silk check revers and cuff facings in harmonizing gray tones. 

Patterns (No. 6635) for the coat come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters of 42-inch material. Patterns ( No. 6636) 
for the skirt—in six gores with panel back—come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires three yards of 42-inch material. 


OR the leisure hour of the day the teagown illustrated on the left would be charming 

made of a soft woolen fabric — cashmere, albatross or challis—in a pretty mauve or 
orchid tone. Indoors, where the softened shadows subdue brilliant tones, gayer colors 
may be worn more becomingly than for street clothes. This gown is made in the pretty 
one-piece peasant style with a seam at the center back, closing with long revers. 

Patterns (No. 6633) for this teagown—with removable chemisette, and to be made 
with or without lace frills— come in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires four yards and three-quarters of 42-inch material. Embroidery transfer 
pattern No. 14301 for the scalloped edge comes in a three-yard length. 
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Designs by 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 


6635-6636 


TYATTERNS (including 
Guide-Chart) for all the 
designs on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for 
each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required 
for thevarious sizes is printed 
on the envelopes. Transfer 
patterns are ten cents each. 
Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving 
the number of pattern, bust 
measure for coat and cos- 
tumes,waistand hip measures 
for the skirt, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. > 


Mary Anderson Warner 
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6668 


N THEcharming cap above 
soft, dull blue chiffon is sub- 
dued under black shadow lace, 
with the fine plaited ruffles 
shadowing the face. 





6669 


EEP grayish blue is a becoming 
color for the woman past her 
youth. This waist is softened in tone 
by the lace frill. Patterns (No. 
6669) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. 





\ 6672 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





6668 


HE dear elderly 

woman with but little 
hair will appreciate the 
protection of acap like the 
onedirectly above. Dotted 
net or Valenciennes lace 
may be used, adding a 
diminutive wreath of vio- 
lets. Patterns (No. 6668) 
include one for this cap 
and one for each of the 
three other caps having the 
same number, 














i 6668 


HEN a light head- 

covering is required 
for evening wear a cap like 
theone above, trimmed with 
a corded puffing, would be 
effective made of all-over 
black lace over delicate 
pink chiffon, tied with 
black ribbon velvet strings. 
In the center of the group 
above is a light satin cape 
worn with a gray tulle toque 
with blue ostrich plumes. 


NDIA-DYED, dull-finished silk in 

old blue, gray and deep red was 
used for the utility apron above, 
which buttons at the center back. 
This apron is made with the lower 
edge turned over on itself to form a 
deep pocket which is divided into 
sections by rows of stitching. Old 
blue taffeta was used for the cording 
around the bib and for the wide- 
corded puffing edging the pockets. 


HERE a matron prefers a gar- 

ment with sleeves fitting the 
form more closely than a flowing 
cape the short-length wrap on the 
leftmaybeworn. Gray silk, covered 
with black lace, or braided broadcloth 
would be in good taste. Patterns 
(No. 6672) for this wrap—with cut- 
away or straight front, and full-length 
or short bell sleeves—come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44inches bust measure. 


6671 


AIN TIN ESS in little accessories 

adds a distinctive note to the 
simplest garment, as is demonstrated 
on the waist above, which is un- 
trimmed except for the pretty lace 
frills at neck and wrist banded with 
narrow black velvet. This waist is 
made of amethyst crépe meteor with 
tiny black buttonsin front. Patterns 
(No. 6671) come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. 


OR a matron a comfortable wrap 

is pictured on the right, to be 
made of a lustrous satin for the even- 
ing or of a more subdued gray or 
black for daytime. The lower por- 
tion is gathered under shirring to the 
deep shoulder yoke. Patterns (No. 
6670) for this wrap—including also 
the double cape wrap above on the 
right—come in four sizes: 32, 36 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
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YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is 
printed onthe pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving the number of patlern, bust measure for waists and wraps, and inclosing the price 
to the Patiern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
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6668 


HARMING is this old-time 

cap made of gray chiffon 
overlaid with black lace, with 
a narrow lace braid edging. 





HERE is a quaint, old-fashioned air 

about the little wrap above, with two 
capes and gracefulstoleends. Broadcloth 
veiled with chiffon would make a warm 
wrap for cool days. 
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That I See in New York 


By Blanche G. Merritt 








6156 “S 6629-6684 
The New Jumper 


@< Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


HERE are so many different 
types of clothes you may 
need in February that in 
looking at all the latest models in 
New York I have chosen a coat and 
a varied assortment of attractive 
dresses suitable for many purses, 
materials and occasions, with all 
the newest pattern lines that form 
so valuable an asset in making new 
clothes for an incoming season. 
Dresses and suits of striped ma- 
terials show no decline in popularity, 
but as certain styles take a natural 
precedence each month I think you 
will be interested to know about 
some of the novel features. 

First, if you like the new effect 
of the peplum waist—that is, one 
extended below the belt-line—the 
jumper model in the upper left-hand 
corner is the prettiest I have seen, 
and is invaluable in giving the effect 
of a dress when worn with a tailored 
skirt. If you have not enough ma- 
terial like the skirt this jumper can 
be made of messaline, voile or 
chiffon matching in color; for there 
are many people who look well in a 


tailored skirt and coat, but who, 
once the coat is removed, seem badly proportioned owing to the Fer tebe it has been in style for some time one sees always new 


division of color: the shirtwaist light and the skirt darker. A 
jumper obviates this and may be worn over any. guimpe or lingerie 
waist. The pattern (No. 6156) for the guimpe given here comes in 
seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. It is the latest, having 


long kimono sleeves and French over-shoulder seams. 
The jumper pattern (No. 6629) comes in eight sizes: 30 
to 44 inches bust measure. It opens at one or both sides. 

The skirt pictured with it is particularly suited to 
this jumper waist, having strictly harmonizing lines 
and, besides, the new slashed hem that gives ease when 
walking. In this skirt the slashes come at both sides, 
but there are other models ‘that have only one slash 
directly in front of one foot or in the center front; how- 
ever, if you do not like the effect there is 
a section given to put underneath. This 
skirt pattern (No. 6684) comes in seven 
sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. It is 
in two gores, lengthened by two shaped 
sections in slashed effect, but the slit is really only at 
the lower section. 


ERY often at this time of year some tempting and 

unexpected invitation makes a new reception or 
dance dress a necessity, or perhaps the February bride 
is anxious to have her bridal dress show the newest 
touches. For such occasions the model in the upper 
right-hand corner is recommended, and it is one which 
even the home dressmaker will find easy to make. It 
has the new touch of drapery, the deep pelerine fichu 
and the long sleeves with wrist ruffles. The train may 
be cut in one or two points, as both ways are in style, or 
if a dress without a train is desired for some less elaborate 
occasion it may be cut off floor length. The original 
dress was of white chiffon over white satin edged with 
a silk fringe, with a satin folded belt, and would be 
ideal for a bride; but it would be equally effective 
carried out all in messaline in some delicate shade, or 
even changed into an afternoon gown by perhaps 
replacing the fringe by narrow plaitings of the material, 
making it of a dark foulard or jaquard silk, and cutting 


it off floor length. Yoke and sleeves are ultra fashionable when 
made of perfectly plain net or chiffon, but appliqué lace makes a 


prettier and more artistic contrast with plain materials. 


The pattern (No. 6687) comes in 
seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. It consists of a foundation 
waist having a drop-shoulder seam and 
is joined to an eight-gored skirt at a 
raised waist-line. This in itself you 
could use as a pattern for a simple linen 
dress. Besides this there is a surplice 
fichu, and high, round and low neck 
lines also are given. The skirt has 
a back panel under which the tunic 


drapery finishes. 


AVE you seen the new circular 
“Pierrot” frill? It is worn about 
the neck and comes on all sorts of dresses 
and waists. On this clever dress, which 
was worn by a New York actress and 
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by 6657 
The Novel Pierrot Frill 


created most favorable comment, 
this frill was made double, of black 
and of white net, finely plaited; but 
an equal number of these frills I 
have seen were made perfectly plain, 
some narrower and some even wider, 
of chiffon, net, lace or of whatever 
the dress was trimmed. The dress 
shown in the center of the page is a 
combination of black satin and white 
cloth, a bit startling as stage dresses 
often have to be, but the contrast and 
style may be carried out with as much 
effect in a quieter combination—such 
as light gray linen combined with a 
darker gray or a_ black-and-white 
check combined with black satin, etc. 
Note that the new long sleeves have 
wrist ruffles and large armholes. 

The pattern (No.. 6657) is a one- 
piece dress opening in front with a 
slightly raised waist-line and can be 
made with a standing collar or with 
a round collar. The long sleeves are 
perforated for three-quarter length. 
The three-piece skirt has a tunic 
lengthened by a flounce. The dress 
pattern comes in seven sizes: 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. 








The Pelerine Fichu is Artistic 


and pretty models of the citoyenne (citizeness) dress shown in the 
lower left-hand corner, and the popularity shows no sign of waning. 
It is especially good for light summer silks, cottons and: linens, such 
as jaquards, foulards, pongees, organdies and crépes, and, being 


trimmed with the same material, makes an inexpensive, 
attractive and becoming dress. The little ruffle below 
the belt is not becoming to all figures, especially those 
that are already short-waisted; but it is easy to omit 
that, and of course the puff may be made narrower. In 
this case a narrow bias band covers the shirring thread, 
but this is not necessary if the shirring shows careful 
handiwork. The pattern (No. 6655) has a slightly 


raised waist-line and closes in the center front. The 


waist has a high or a V neck and the skirt 
is in four gores. It comes in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 

Long coats have returned to general 
favor with the incoming style of one- 
piece dresses and the common use of the automobile. 
Those who can afford it have two, so this pattern on 
latest lines has a distinct advantage as it gives two 
styles of revers, so it may be used to make a day, 
afternoon or evening coat. The one pictured here is 
suitable for the reversible cloth coats for which you can 
buy such wide material, and is good for rough wear 
because the collar can be turned up to protect the neck. 
The other collar, good on a more elaborate coat of 
thinner material like satin or broadcloth, is the new, 
deep pelerine cape collar dropping far over the shoulders. 
The coat part has the new up-to-date armholes, and 
you will notice that there are no underarm seams, 
though if your material is too narrow it is quite correct 
to put the straight seam down the middle of the back 
or under the arm, for the clever straight-up-and-down 
effect will be the same. The pattern (No. 6686) comes 
in three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 


SS Css 


OW you will see by these designs that the skirts 
are not much wider, though they are no longer 
untrimmed but cut by tunic bands and overskirts. 


There is a general fallacy in the idea that the skirt cut across by 
tunic lines and trimmings apparently shortens one’s height. This 


is only true when it is cut across by another color, as in the central 


models have the new large arm- 
holes, and the fourth a like effect; 
that the deep pelerine bertha is 
used on a dress and a coat; that 
long sleeves are in again except in 
a few pretty dresses, and that 
trains are worn on the more elabo- 
rate reception dresses. 


figure. Even this model is espe- 
cially suited to a stout woman if she 





makes the lower part of the same fa 
color and gets the contrast in the 9 san =~ 
material, as serge with satin. You SS Sez 
will notice that three of the five Mwy) Be A 





NOTE—Mrs. Merritt will gladly answer 
any questions on advanced styles, materials 
or patterns, if you inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply. 























Trimming of the Material 














A New-Shaped Coat 


TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, except No. 6629, which is 

ten cents, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 

Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coat, waist and dresses, and waist and hip measures for 
skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 




















A very unusual 
value—the new 
tailor suit 


You will find this charm- 
ing suit, from the Wooltex 
tailor shops, just the garment 
for the street, the afternoon, 
the theatre. 


Wooltex tailoring and ma- 
terials are so good that the 
makers guarantee you two full 
seasons’ satisfactory service. 





The style has the personal 
sanction of Madame Savarie, 
the famous fashion authority 
head of the Wooltex Style 
Bureau in Paris. 


You will realize what a 
splendid suit this is when you 
see the goodness of materials, 
the thoroughness of tailoring, 
the perfection of every little 
detail. 


Style number 12 $25° 
Ready to wear 
See this suit in your own city at 


| The Store That 








Sells Wooltex 
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and boys mingle in school and social 

life in our cities is a distinctly American 
characteristic, and presents a striking contrast 
to the customs of every other nation on the 
face of the globe. 

Itds a charming thing to see the girls and 
boys pour out of a big High School together, 
take walks and drives, and visit on porches 
through long summer evenings, without the 
formality of an ever-present chaperon. A 
delightful contrast it presents to the cloistered 
European girl looking out of the corner of her 
eye at every pair of trousers, consumed with the curiosity born of 
seclusion and restraint. 

And our American boy, with gentlemanly trustworthiness 
inherited from generations of honorable ancestors, and holding 
woman in reverent esteem—how far is he from the kind of man with 
whom the European girl would dread to be left alone? Surely our 
theories are admirable and the happiest with which to govern the 
young people of our land. 

But the question now and then arises, are the theories always 
wise and invariably successful? Is there another side to our 
American freedom which does not work out so well? Let us see. 

I have had the privilege of conducting a department intended to 
help in the solution of girls’ love affairs. In no other country 
would such a department be possible. When I told an editor of a 
German family paper what I was doing and the hundreds of letters 
I received, he asked: ‘But where are the girls’ mothers, that the 
daughters should need such advice?” 

Where are these mothers during the long hours when their 
daughters are driving ia buggies at night in lonely lanes with young 
men possibly not friends of the family? 

Where is a girl’s mother when the dearest thing she owns is 
spending the evening in a parlor with the light turned down and 
a young man’s arm around her? 

For such things as these are some of the results of the unlimited 
and unchaperoned freedom of the average American girl. 


‘Te informal freedom with which girls 


F THIS is the Case in Circles of Comparative Social Ease—and 
it will hardly be questioned—how is it with the working girl? Our 
streets, our factories, our stores, our offices are full of them. Pretty, 
trim figures they are, with dainty, well-fitting waists, becoming—if 
sometimes too ornate—coiffures, and well-cared-for hands. They 
are bright and attractive girls, but as ignorant as little savages about 
the things that really count. But is this ignorance their fault? 

Watch a big factory when the shut-down whistle blows. See the 
girls pouring from the doors, crowding into the street-cars. Because 
they are working girls do they need no advice, no safeguards for 
their behavior? Who but the mothers may advise and safeguard 
them—and where are the mothers? 

“Will you please tell me,” writes a girl who describes herself as an 
office clerk, ‘‘ how I am to treat a man who rides on the same car with 
me as I go to my work? He keeps looking at me and getting closer, 
and once he asked me when I would take a walk with him. I don’t 
know him and I don’t want to.”” Where was this girl’s mother when 
this daughter first started into the business world, that she did 
not say to her: “ Never see a man in a public place. There are men 
always on the lookout for girls, and ready to be impertinent. Look 
straight before you and let people see that you are a decent girl and 
on regular and necessary business, and you will be let alone. If a 
man tries to catch your eye look through him to something on the 
far side of the street’’? 

Another girl writes: ‘I work in a private family and have been 
keeping company with a young man I met lately at a dance. I like 
him pretty well, but he does not want anybody to know that he 
goes with me. We take long walks in the evening where nobody 
can see us, and I can’t make out why.” At fourteen years of age 
that girl should have been told: ‘Trust no man who wants to make 
a secret of his friendship with you. He is not safe. Send him about 
his business.”” Where was her mother? 

An errand girl of thirteen in a department store asks: “‘I read so 
much in the magazines about girls going wrong. I want to do right 
and grow up respected. What is it to ‘go wrong,’ and what shall 
I do to prevent it?” Where was this girl’s mother? 

Another writes: ‘Mother says I am old enough to settle such 
things myself.” Another: “Mother is not interested in my troubles. 
She says she has enough of her own.” 

The pitiful circumstance in every case is the ignorance, and the 
desire to do what is right. 


HAVE Had Well-Written Letters From College Girls and 

teachers. The difficulty which they bring to me is a more complex 
one. An experienced mother warns her daughter that a most indis- 
creet thing is to allow one man to monopolize her to the exclusion 
of others. Safety in numbers is a good rule to apply. But the 
untrained girl, flattered by the attention of a young man, accepts 
call after call, drive after drive, flowers, candy and books; goes with 
him to parties and the theater; until, not unnaturally, the friends 
on both sides assume an engagement. 

“‘He has been coming to see me steadily for two years and showed 
me in every way how much he values my society, but he has never 
once spoken of marriage. My friends joke with me about him and 
ask me when the wedding is to be. How can I endure it? Does he 
expect me to ask him?” 

Where was this man’s mother as well as the girl’s mother? 

“Safety in numbers” isa rule that works both ways. The obligation 
which demands of a man that he shall not arouse love in a girl’s 
heart until he can ask her to marry him should be put before his 
conscience very early in his career. And by whom if not by his 
mother? All his chivalry should be aroused. The girl is so helpless 
under that kind of wrong. “If I ask him what he means to do it is 
equivalent to proposing to him myself,’”’ writes another girl, uncon- 
scious that it could all have been prevented if she had not always 
been waiting for him when he called, had not always been ready to 
drive with him, but once in a while had had another engagement. But 
where was the girl’s mother that she did not tell her daughter this? 

Sometimes the hurt is on the other side. “I had no idea she 
thought I meant anything,” a young man said to his mother chum. 
“We had pleasant times together and perhaps I did rush her pretty 
hard, but she has no business to take things so much for granted. I 
don’t want to marry her, but I don’t want to tell her so.” How 
impossible for the wisest of mothers to heal such a wound and 
unmake the mistake! 


What Other Mothers’ Girls Have Told Me 
By Charlotte Reeve Conover 








Sometimes the case is more trying. A 
trusting little girl met a man who captured her 
heart in the first five minutes. Not a word 
of warning had'she received from her mother to 
neutralize her sudden idealization of the new 
friend. He was all that was noble and trust- 
worthy. Did he not say so? “I thought he 
would not do anything wrong. He said he 
respected me above everything.” Of course 
the result was the old story. Where was this 
girl’s mother that she did not warn her? 

The average mother seems to be governed 
by the notion that because she has married an 
honorable man there are no dishonorable ones. Her daughter starts 
out after the supper hour in a buggy with one of the village boys. 
She does not say: “I want you to bring Emily home by half-past 
eight; will you do it?”’ She knows that the mail is bringing letters 
to the house with the postmark of a neighboring city, but never 
does she ask: ‘‘Who is it you are corresponding with? May I see 
one of his letters?” A picnic is in preparation which will take the 
young people into the woods for a long afternoon and evening. She 
does not say: “Where are you going to be found if I want you? 
What older woman is to be in the party? By what boat do you mean 
to come home? Will you call me up during the afternoon and tell me 
how you are getting on?” No, she does not think it is necessary. 


“TUT,” Protests an Indignant Parent, “do you propose that we 
shall take up the social customs of Europe? Do you want our 

daughters to be kept away from young men and have to make such 

marriages as French girls do?” , 

No, decidedly no! I hope the time will never come when the 
seclusion of the girl becomes the only way to take care of her. 
The innocent freedom of our American girls and the honor of our 
American boys are among the precious things of our National life. 
It is for this reason that I am pleading for their continuance, but 
their continuance under a different régime. The fault is not that the 
system is wrong, but that it is wrongly applied. It is not freedom 
that I deprecate, but ignorant freedom. The knowledge which a 
lower-class European girl has of all sorts of the various phases of 
physical life would appall a mother of the working class in our 
country; but it is a knowledge which protects. The same wisdom 
may be taught delicately and with a certain reserve. If you are 
going to allow your girl to be out at night with young men let her be 
armed with the weapon of self-knowledge. 

In our cosmopolitan America things are no longer as they were 
two or three generations ago, when the young man who came to our 
front door for a Sunday evening call was a neighbor. The young 
working man of the present day may be only one generation from 
the Slavic grandfather whose idea of woman was that she was a part 
of his goods and chattels, and whose pursuit was as ruthless as that 
ofan ancient Hun. We can no longer take things for granted. Ifwe 
are to keep our social customs what they have been we must apply 
them intelligently. If we are to pose as an example of freedom of 
the sexes it must be a wise freedom. 


PROTEST Comes to the Ears of My Imagination from hun- 

dreds of mothers who say: “You are requiring of us the same 
obligations which mothers of wealth and leisure obey. They can go 
with their daughters to balls and picnics; we cannot. We have our 
own housework to do. When night comes we are tired and cannot 
sit up until the young people are ready to come in. The girls must 
learn to take care of themselves.”” Oh,no. I do not ask the elabo- 
rate chaperonage from the wife of a mechanic that would be expected 
on the part of the wife of a capitalist. 

The whole story reduces itself not so much to ways and means as 
to the spirit of love and confidence between the young and the old. 
The sympathetic attitude is what counts in a girl’s life. The very 
fact that a mother wants her girl to have a good time, and that the 
daughter tells her mother of all her doings, is a protection in itself. 
No unprincipled man ever makes the first move toward a girl who 
is known to be on intimate and confidential terms with her mother. 
The best way to arrive at this relationship is to show a lively and 
practical interest in the enjoyments of young people. 

I once knew a mother who had neither a large house nor a plenti- 
ful income. Moreover, she was a busy woman, with a large family 
and no servant. Her daughter was a High School girl who loved to 
dance. The mother disapproved of dances in a public hall, and 
forbade her daughter to go. Near their home was an empty, roomy 
dwelling-house for rent. The mother got permission to use this for 
neighborhood purposes, and called the young folks to her assistance. 
Together they put the house in order; the boys paid for the music; 
the girls made sandwiches; the mother furnished the coffee and served 
it, and every Friday night during the months that the house remained 
vacant the empty parlors were filled with a jolly crowd of girls and 
boys enjoying themselves in the most innocent way. At ten o’clock 
they bade good-night to their hostess, and the boys took the girls 
home. That kind of a mother could say “ No”’ to her daughter to 
some effect, because the girl would know it was done not to prevent 
legitimate enjoyment but in a spirit of wise and loving warning. 


N HER Splendid Book, “The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets,’’ Miss Jane Addams makes it plain how grievous is the 
need of places where pretty girls and lonesome young boys may get 
acquainted and spend a pleasant evening. These young people are 
pushed forward by a Divine law enunciated in the early pages of the 
Old Testament. “ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth”’ 
is thundering now as it did in the Garden of Eden. The young 
hearts do not know it, but they obey it because God means them to. 
But there are no safe means for the natural attractions of their years 
to be carried out. We blame them for walking the streets, or for 
driving in the woods, but what else, in the name of goodness, can 
they do and where can they go? If there were a parlor, ever so 
plain, with a mother in it who held out a welcoming hand; if there 
were a smooth floor and a good band, with a wise chaperon or two 
in the wall chairs; if there were, in short, a definite plan on the part 
of parents to see that the desire for companionship on the part of 
young people had a safe realization, fewer indeed would be the 
heartbreaks! 

Think of a Queen who did not care enough about her Kingdom to 
take care of the treasures in it! Think of one who would lay aside 
her scepter of authority and let her subjects do as they pleased and 
fall into grief through ignorance! And is not a Mother a Queen? 


NOTE—This is the second of a series of articles to be published in The Journal. 
The next one will appear in an early number. 
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White Cotton 
with lustre of Linen 


For Children’s Frocks, 
Shirtwaists, Lingerie Dresses 
and Undergarments. 


The beauty of LINAIRE, the 
“White Fabric of Quality,” 
is displayed in its fine, plain 
weaves and wonderful sheen. 
LINAIRE’S linen-like finish 
holds through repeated tub- 
bings—it always “looks like 
new.” For embroidering, there 
is no material more satisfactory 
than plain LINAIRE. Among 
LINAIRE “fancies” are the 
smart cross-bar designs, stripes 
and all-over embroidery effects. 
Prices range from 15c to 50c 
per yard. Look for LINAIRE 
in blue on the selvage of White 
LINAIRE. 


Printed and Colored Linaire 
“The Wash Fabric of Quality” 


Shown in the newest designs and 
dainty coloring, Printed and Colored 
LINAIRE is exquisitely beautiful 
this season. LINAIRE dyed goods 
are shown in all the new colors and 
shades. LINAIRE wash fabrics 
contain all the usual staple patterns 
for every-day wear. Prices range 
from 19c to 25c per yard. 


LINAIRE is on sale in most reliable 
dry goods stores. If your dealer is 
not supplied with a wide variety of 
LINAIRE, write us and we will 
direct you to the nearest store where 
you can procure the goods, 


Send for ‘‘ LINAIRE Book of 
Fashions’’ for 1912. It is full of 
style suggestions for the use of 
LINAIRE, and will hold your inter- 


est from cover to cover. Sent free. 





Practical ales Offers: - 


If you wish to prove for your- 
self the beauty of LINAIRE. 
in texture and finish, we will 
mail you, upon receipt of 2Gc 
in stamps or coin, a fine Hem- 
stitched Sailor Collar that will 
be modish on your house 
gown and completely satisfy 
ou as to the merits of the 
abric— or, we will send you a 
beautiful Hemstitched Hand- 
kerchief of LINAIRE, which 
will show its quality, on 
receipt of 8c in stamps. 


BURCH, BAILEY & CO. 


Dept. B 
10 Thomas St., New York, N. Y¥. 


Sheer, Fine, Dainty, ~S 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1912 
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What a Child 
Qught to Know and 


2 Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
Flossie Celebrates Washington’s Birthday: By Helene Nyce 
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I AM afraid Flossie and her friends were very 
naughty on Washington’s Birthday. They 
didn’t mean to be—they just didn’t think. They 
were very sorry afterward, and so was the cook. 
She said it would save trouble if they learned 
to be sorry beforehand. 

Flossie hopes all the boys and girls who read 
‘THE JOURNAL will write and send stories to her 
this month. She will give thirty prizes of one 
dollar each for the best stories, and place on 
the Roll of Honor the names of the children 
who write the next best twenty. Be sure to 
write about Flossie, but you need not follow 
the pictures unless you wish. 

Please do not forget to inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope with your story, if you want 
me to write to you. And be very careful to 
write your full name and address clearly. 

If you can avoid it please don’t send me tiny 
envelopes. I know they are cunning, but I 
can’t put very long letters into them. Besides 
there are Flossie’s letters to inclose with mine. 
She has been writing regularly to the smaller 
girls and boys, but she will gladly write to all 
who desire it, whether they be large or small. 

Every time Flossie writes she sends with her 
letter two animals, done in ink, that can be cut 
out and colored with crayons. The children 
are all delighted with them. 

And now incorrigible Tommy Kirby wants to 
draw animals to send to you. And do you 
know that he corresponds regularly with many 
cats and dogs belonging to Flossie’s friends? 


Prize Winners for November 


Dora W. JULYAN (age 16 years), Missouri 
GASTON THOMPSON (age 14 years), Mississippi 
PHAROS FELKER (age 13 years), Indiana 
Marcus P. Ruisz (age 13 years), California 
HELEN WHISLER, West Virginia 
BEULAH D. GREEN (age 12 years), Florida 
ESTHER WIEBER (age 12 years), Illinois 
BRADFORD Tims, Arkansas 
ELSIE JOHNSTON (age 12 years), Tennessee 
STELLA PorTER (age 12 years), Iowa 
JANIE M. Hayes, Canada 
CALLIE HALL (age 12 years), Georgia 
Mary DILier, Pennsylvania 
ELSPETH CLARKE, Canada 
FRANCES E. HAINES (age 12 years), Colorado 
PROVIDENCIA RODRIGUEZ, Porto Rico 
LEAH N. CrostuHwait, Colorado 
HELEN PuHiLpott, Pennsylvania 
ELEANORE AND LINDA NITZSCHE (ages 12 and 
1l‘years), New Jersey 
LOLLIE Mins (age 11 years), South Carolina 
Dorotuy ALLEN (age 11 years), Jamaica 
NELLIE HARDING (age 10 years), Newfoundland 
Lit1A MATTHEWS (age 10 years), Canada 
ALIDA THEISEN (age 10 years), New York 
RutTH RICHTMYER, New York 
EmMILy SMITH (age 8 years), Massachusetts 
CHARLOTTE BARRY (age 8 years), New York 
HOVER PERSSE (age 8 years), New York 
Percy F. DENISON (age 7 years), Louisiana 
IRENE L. Drxon (age 5 years), Wisconsin 


Roll of Honor for November 


Eunice COLLIER (age 13 years), Missouri 
MarTHA E. HOoGE (age 12 years), Illinois 
MARGARET COLWELL VALENTINE (age 12 years), 
New Jersey 
CATHERINE IrFrtT (age 12 years), Germany 
Rose Gorr, Montana 
Marion BANTA, New Jersey 
EvA ROBINSON, Kansas 
VIVIAN STARR, Connecticut 
ROSABELL DimMAN, New York 
MARION SCARLETT, Massachusetts 
JULIE POWELL, Texas 
ELEANOR MCCLAIN (age 11 years), Ohio 
ELoIsE BARROws, New York 
BERNICE ATKINS, Virginia 
Mary RoGErs (age 10 years), Alabama 
LILLIAN L. FITzPATRICK (age 9 years), Iowa 
Mary K. Nourse (age 7 years), Mexico 
DorotHy Curry (age 6 years), Honolulu 
CLARICE H. KENYON (age 6 years), Rhode Island 
HENRY T. MACDONALD (age 6 years), 
Massachusetts 


Be sure to send your stories by February 10. 


Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 


In Care oF THE LapiEs’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















j uable facts. 

f President John H. Finley, of The College of 
3 the City of New York, in his introduction says : 
ri ““Suppose a boy of ten were to 
‘sy spend 15 minutes a day in 
fi reading these volumes . . . 
H he would at thirteen know more 
a about the earth and the life on 


Not only do the beautiful color plates ap- 
oes peal to the eye; they also serve to illustrate 
a important facts. The picture history of 
ray important industrial processes is a distinctive 
fi and valuable feature of the work. 





Wants to Know 





Why is the sea never still? 
Where does the wind begin? 
What makes an echo? 

‘Why does a ball bounce? 

Why can’t you see in the dark? 
What are eyebrows for? 

Why are tears salt? 

Why does the kettle sing? 
What makes a fog? 

Where do thoughts come from? 
Why does a stick float? 


Answers Every Question a 
Child Can Ask 


Every mother knows how hard it 
is to answer wisely the thousand- 
and-one questions which her 
eager child asks. His ‘‘ divine” 
curiosity must besatisfied. THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE an- 
swers all these questions, quick- 
ens and stimulates his mind, and 
makes him radiantly happy. 


The Book of 
Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 
A WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD 


In 15 Great Departments 


1. The United States; 2. All Other Countries; 
3. Natural History; 4. Plant Life; 5. Stories 
and Legends; 6. Menand Women; 7. OurOwn 
Life; 8. Book of Wonder; 9. Famous Books; 
10. The Earth; 11. Poetry and Rhymes; 
12. Golden Deeds; 13. School Lessons; 14. Fa- 
miliar Things; 15. Things to Make and Do. 
Written and edited by specialists, English 
and American, who know how to write for 
children. The simplicity, vividness and di- 
rectness of the’short articles holds the child’s 
attention from volume to volume while he 
is unconsciously laying up a treasure of val- 


it than the wisest men knew a 
few generations ago.” 


Teaching by Pictures 


Right Reading a Necessity 


To the parent and teacher THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE comes as a positive boon, 
lifting the responsibility of providing right 
reading to replace random reading. Between 
the ages of 5 and 18 THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE is the child’s safe pasture 
of delight. His capabilities and even his 
future may be determined by the possession of 
these books. 


Let the Children Decide 


Send for these two free Booklets 


They will be delighted with the beautiful illus- 
trated booklet mailed free together with the 
valuable pamphlet, ““ The Mind of the Child.” 


The Grolier Society, 2 W. 45th St, N.Y. 





FREE COUPON 

The Grolier Society, 2 W. 45th St., New York 
Please mail me descriptive booklet of THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE and pamphlet, “The 
Mind of the Child.” 








Name 
yy 0 See 

Not necessary to cut coupon if you mention 
2-12 The Ladies’ Home F¥ournad 
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How Can | Economize ? 
By Marion N. Godkin 


S$. GODKIN has had a peculiarly wide experience in practical home economics 
and will gladly try to help other housewives to solve the question of reducing 
their domestic expenses So far as it may be possible for her todo So, either by giving 
the answers on this page, or sending them by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope 


is inclosed fora reply. 


Please address all inquiries to Mrs. Marion N, Godkin in care 


of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Baking Soda is Most Useful 


We have a large quantity of 
baking soda,and I should like to know 
if it can be used economically for 
cleaning purposes. AtLicE C.D. 


There are numerous uses to which 
baking soda can be put, apart from 
the accustomed and legitimate ones 
of cake and bread making. First of 
all it isan excellent remedy for scalds. 
When milk is on the point of turning 
sour a pinch of baking soda dropped 
in it will restore it to its natural 
sweetness. A thick paste made of 
soda and water is excellent for clean- 
ing glasses in which milk, ice cream 
or Other greasy substance has been 
standing; or, even when there is no 
time to make a paste, if the fingers 
are dipped in water, then in dry soda, 
and the greasy part of the glass is 
rubbed around with them, the marks 
will quickly disappear and the glass 
become bright. Lamp chimneys 
treated in the same way will shine 
like crystal, while if a lamp burner is 
boiled for half an hour in soda and 
water it will cause the lamp to burn 
with renewed brilliancy. 


Domestic Uses of Earth 

Will you please tell me if it is 
economical to use earth as a cleanser 
and deodorizer? Mrs. K. C. 

Acting almost equally well as a 
cleanser, a deodorizer and an absorb- 
ent, ordinary earth proves invaluable 
to the housewife. A panful, kept 
slightly damp, should always be in 
the scullery, into which knives em- 
ployed in peeling and chopping 
onions, cutting up fish, etc., may be 
stuck until they can be washed, when 
the disagreeable smell left upon 
the steel will be found to have com- 
pletely disappeared. Stained and 
rusty blades, too, may be beauti- 
fully cleaned by being plunged a few 
times up and down in the earth and 
subsequently polished with powdered 
charcoal or bath-brick, while grease 
on enamel-ware bowls, saucepans 
and sink-baskets may be quickly re- 
moved with earth applied on a damp 
flannel or rag. The water drained 
from boiled cabbages, cauliflower 
and greens, if emptied on toa garden 
bed, is not merely robbed of its odor, 
but it also actually fertilizes the soil. 
Earth will soak up a spill of grease on 
the range, preventing it from catch- 
ing fire or causing obnoxious fumes. 
If a lighted lamp should be upset dry 
earth is fully as effective as, and asa 
rule more readily accessible than, 
sand to extinguish the blaze. 


Changing a Soup Recipe 

Will you please inform me if milk 
can be added to a soup in place of 
cream? KatE MortTIMER. 

When a recipe orders cream to be 
added to a soup, and you have only 
milk, break up one egg to every 
cupful of boiled but cooled-down 
milk. Remove the tough piece with 
a spoon, or strain the milk. Add one 
tablespoonful of butter; have some 
hot roux in a saucepan; pour the 
mixture over while stirring, and then 
add the whole to the cooled-down 
soup; stir, bring to the boil, and 
serve when ready, Roux is the 
French name for a preparation used 
as a thickening for gravies, sauces or 
soups. It consists of flour fried in 
butter to a desired color or blend. 
There are three kinds: white, fawn- 
colored and brown. 


To Prevent Mustard From Drying 

Will you please tell how to prevent 
mustard from drying? Muss F. F. 

A pinch of salt added to mustard 
helps to prevent it from drying or 
caking. The pungency of mustard 
is more fully developed when mois- 
tened with water. It is best to mix 
the mustard with water that has 
been boiled and allowed to become 
nearly cool, and it should not be 
put into the mustard-pot until it is 
cold. Mustard should be mixed ina 
cup with a spoon and worked until 
the whole is perfectly smooth, for 
mustard should never be lumpy. 
There is so little trouble in mixing 
mustard that housekeenvers should 
insist on its being mixed in moderate 
quantities so that it will not have a 
chance to get stale. Indeed, if mixed 
mustard is kept too long it becomes 
absolutely offensive. Another point 
housekeepers would do well to re- 
member is to insist on having the 
mustard-pot always thoroughly 
cleansed before fresh mustard is put 
into it. 

Uses for Oiled Paper 

Is oiled paper, such as is found in 
cracker-boxes, of any use? I have 
collected a quantity of it. ANwNa. 

Oiled paper, such as is used for 
lining cracker-boxes or for wrapping 
cakes, should not be thrown away, 
as it is of use in various ways. A 
piece of this paper wrapped tightly 
around a piece of cold Meat will keep 
it from becoming dry before it can be 
used. Any article of food that is 
likely to cause an unpleasant odor in 
the larder should be wrapped in this 
paper. A small piece of oiled paper 
placed over the top of Cream or milk 
will keep it from becoming contami- 
nated by other food. Oiled paper is 
also useful for wrapping up Candies 
and sandwiches. 


Save the Sugar on Candied Peels 


Please tell me if the rough sugar 
on candied peels can be utilized. I 
usually throw itaway. Mrs. R. 

When cutting up mixed peels save 
the rough sugar with which they are 
incrusted. Though usually thrown 
away this will be found useful for 
sweetening custards and milk pud- 
dings, imparting a delicious flavor of 
Orange or lemon. Also, it may be 
broken up and sprinkled on the top 
of cakes or cookies. 


To Keep Yolks of Esées 


When the whites of eggs are used 
and the yolks are left can the yolks 
be kept for several days? A. iss 


When the whites of eggs are used 
for clearing jellies and consommés, or 
for other purposes, and the yolks are 
not wanted for several days, beat the 
yolks up with a little cold water 
and put them away ina cool place. 
They will thus keep good. Egg yolks 
are most useful as thickening for 
soups. They should be beaten up 
and diluted with a small quantity of 
cream or cold white stock. Cream is 
more often used than stock. The 
soup or sauce to which this liaison is 
to be added should be removed, while 
boiling, to the side of the stove, anda 
ladleful of sauce or soup stirred into 
the egg mixture. Then the egg mix- 
ture is poured into the sauce and the 
whole stirred over a slow fire for 
several minutes, without permitting 
it to boil. 


To Toughen New Earthenware 


Will you please state if new 
earthenware should be boiled before 
it is used? ANXIOUS MAID. 


Many housewives believe in boil- 
ing new earthenware before using 
it, as this effectually toughens and 
hardens it. This is particularly 
efficacious in the case of ordinary 
brown kitchenware, the articles be- 
ing placed ina large pan of cold water 
which is then brought slowly to the 
boil. After being allowed to boil for 
ten minutes remove the pan and 
allow the water to cool before taking 
out the ware. 


Cold Vegetables for Salads 


Will you please tell me if cold 
cooked vegetables make attractive 
salads? WAITRESS. 

Cold cooked vegetables are used 
for salads, either separately or mixed 
with cold meat or fish and dressing. 
Cold green vegetables, such as green 
peas, string beans, globe artichokes 
and asparagus, make very good salads 
if seasoned with an ordinary vin- 
aigrette sauce. Vinaigrette sauce is 
a mixture of three parts of salad oil 
and one part of vinegar, salt, pepper 
and chopped parsley. Again many 
vegetables, especially peas, beans, 
artichokes and sprigs of cauliflower, 
come in handy as garnitures for 
meat dishes and certain soups. 


What to Do With Scorched Linen 


I scorched some linen badly and 
I do not know how to remove the 
scorched spots. Will you please tell 
me what to do? LAUNDRESS. 


If the scorch is not too bad dipping 
the article in soapsuds and hanging 
it in the sun for some hours will be 
likely to remove the marks. Scorched 
spots that are very bad can be re- 
stored by repeated dipping in a 
saturated solution of borax. This 
saturated solution consists of as 
much crystal as the water will dis- 
solve. If the borax stands undis- 
turbed in the bottom of the bottle it 
shows that it is a full-strength solu- 
tion. Repeated dippings and ex- 
posures to sun or firelight will gen- 
erally remove scorched spots in what 
seem to be almost hopeless cases. 
Another way is to peel and slice 
onions and extract the juice by 
pounding and squeezing; then add 
to the juice half an ounce of fine 
white soap, cut small, two ounces of 
fullers’ earth and one cupful of 
vinegar; boil all together, and when 
cool spread on the linen and let dry. 
Wash the articles as usual, boiling 
well. 


Uses for Cold Potatoes 


Will you kindly suggest numerous 
ways for using up cold cooked 
potatoes? A Darnty Cook. 

Cold potatoes may be used in 
numerous ways. They may be fried, 
tossed or sautéd, although boiled 
potatoes should never be reheated 
and served again as boiled, for in 
that guise they have a very peculiar 
warmed-up flavor which would tell 
the tale at omce. When rubbed 
through a sieve cold potatoes are use- 
ful for making fish cakes, croquettes 
or cold meat pies. Sliced cold 
potatoes make an excellent salad if 
properly and liberally seasoned with 
salad dressing. A delicious pie may 
be made of chopped meat moistened 
with a nicely flavored sauce and put 
into a fireproof dish, and then cov- 
ered with a good layer of mashed 
potatoes and baked in the oven. If 
cold potatoes are mashed up with 
left-over cold fish, and moistened 
with a little butter and white sauce, 
a good material for a pie or croquette 
is available. 
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What Other Women Have Found Out 
By the Exchange Editor 


HIS department is an ‘‘Exchange”’ of ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it 

concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room or any other 
part of the house —to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to contribute. One 
No manuscripts can be returned; unused ones 
will be destroyed. Write very briefly to the Editor of ‘The Journal’s Exchange,” 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


dollar is paid for any idea accepted. 


At the Beginning of a Year 


it isa good plan to get a large cal- 
endar and go through each month 
and mark birthdays or other anni- 
versaries to be remembered. Then 
the letter of greeting or gift will be 
sent in time. LA One A 


Without Buying Ice in Winter 


the refrigerator may be kept chilled 
by this plan: Set a pail of water 
outside to freeze—it is not neces- 
sary to have it freeze solid—and 
when the ice has formed put the 
Pail in the ice compartment of the 
refrigerator. To prevent a pail 
from bursting, in case the water 
should freeze solid, place a small 
Stick in it. The ice will crack and 
rise up around the stick, instead of 
bursting the vessel. Iowa. 


For Cold Feet in Bed 


the following plan, if followed, will 
bring comfort: When making the 
bed fold a blanket, doubled length- 
wise, across the foot over the under 
sheet, so that it reaches about two 
feet up the bed. The upper edge 
may be slightly in advance of the 
lower. When getting into bed 
slip the feet under the upper and 
over the lower folds. E. W. 


Cover for an Eiderdown Quilt 


serves a double purpose, as the 
following suggestion from a foreign 
reader will show: When going 
away to the seaside or country 
the nights may prove chilly, and 
you will be glad to have your 
light, warm eiderdown quilt. The 
quilt, however, will take up valu- 
able space in your trunk, so here 
the use of a cover comes in. Make 
a good-sized square cushion-cover 
of brown linen, with buttons and 
buttonholes on one side. Fold 
your quilt and slip it into the linen 
cover. While you are traveling it 
will be a most restful cushion. A 
strap sewed on one side will make 
it easy to carry. SCOTLAND. 


A Faucet on the Wash-Boiler 


is a good thing. Instead of lifting 
out the clothes after boiling them— 
often blistering face and hands 
while doing so—open the faucet and 
let the boiling suds drain into a 
tub or pail. The clothes may be 
more easily removed to the rinsing 
tub after the boiling water has 
been drawn off. A plumber will 
be able to fit a faucet to a boiler at 
small expense. TEXAS. 


A Pretty Valentine 


for a young girl would be a heart- 
shaped apron of dotted Swiss 
muslin, with little heart-shaped 
pockets. Such an apron is pretty 
if it has a stenciled edge of roses, 
with strings of rose-colored ribbon. 


When Hanging Clothes 


on acold day it will be found a 
comfort to have a rubber water- 
bottle filled with hot water put in 
the basket with the clothes, for the 
heat will keep the clothes from 
freezing before they can be hung 
up. M.L 


If Using Inks of Different Colors 


for special work of some sort you 
will find it a great help to have a 
penholder to match each color. 
No danger then of dipping into 
the wrong bottle. R. M.S. 


Where There are No Children 


in a household save little things 
children like for possible small 
guests. Here is one way to do it: 
Take a pretty box and put it ina 
drawer of your desk. As you hap- 
pen to get a pretty card, a bit of 
tinfoil, little ribbons, and various 
odds and ends which no one throws 
away who has children, put them 
in the box. When one box is full 
fill another. When a child comes 
to see you give him or her the box 
and contents to play with and to 
take home, and the pleasure shown 
will well reward you. WV. 


If a China Cabinet 


has no grooves for plates to stand 
upright in it is a good plan to 
use glass-headed tacks. They will 
answer as well and will not injure 
the shelf. WISCONSIN. 


“A Red-Letter-Day” Calendar 


will show that all the days of a 
year are not by any means mo- 
notonous. Have a large calendar 
showing all the months on one 
sheet. Mark with a red pencil 
such days as have brought some 
special happiness or opportunity, 
and even in the quietest of lives 
the calendar will show, as time 
goes by, a surprising record of 
pleasant events. M.H. 


Clothes Props Kept in One Place 


where they can always be found in 
good condition on washing days is 
easily accomplished by following 
this plan: Fasten two loops of 
stout cord or leather against the 
wall of the house somewhere near 
the laundry, one placed high, the 
other low. Through these loops 
slip the poles as soon as they are 
no longer needed. H. B. M. 
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An Asbestos Pad for the Table 


may be made in this way: Get 
enough asbestos paper to cover 
the table with double thickness. 
From a couple of old sheets cut 
two pieces the size of the table. 
Baste the asbestos paper between 
them, and quilt it on the sewing 
machine, using a long stitch. This 
is mecessary, as the paper tears 
and pulls apart easily. Put this 
pad on the table under your silence 
cloth, and there will be no marks 
made on the polished surface by 
hot dishes. Bs we 





A Use for Christmas Post Cards 


is to paste them on pieces of blot- 
ting paper, one on each piece, thus 
having a number of pretty blotters 
for your desk. Each will remind 
you of some friend, and it is better 
to have the cards in use than put 
away and forgotten. L. M.V. 


A Saving in Fuel 


for summer may be accomplished 
in winter by trying the following 
plan: After sifting the ashes in 
winter leave the cinders outdoors 
in a spot where they will not be 
objectionable to the eye, and allow 
them to be thoroughly cleaned by 
exposure to rain and snow. In 
the spring add them to the fine 
coal-bin _ siftings, mixing them 
thoroughly. The cinders prepared 
in this way will probably last a 
medium-sized family a good part 
of the summer whenever hot fires 
are required. This idea is given 
especially for those who do not 
have gas-stoves. C. Von H. 


To Avoid Getting Fingers Inky 


if one has a tendency to do so, is 
to save the fingers of discarded 
kid gloves and keep them in the 
writing-desk, slipping one over 
the middle finger, and another, if 
necessary, over the forefinger, when 
sitting down ¢» write. M.H. 


A Shirtwaist Box in a Bathroom 


will fill a want that is often felt. 
Very often the room is too small 
for both a chair and a hamper 
for soiled clothes. A shirtwaist or 
utility box will answer both pur- 
poses and look better. If not 
needed for soiled clothes it will do 
for clean towels. ji 


Wash Woolens by Hand 


and in water not too hot—say 
about 108 degrees—and you never 
will have them shrink or look bad. 
Use a good, pure soap to wash 
them, making a lather, and rub- 
bing some soap on the garments if 
there are spots. Rinse in water of 
the same temperature as that in 
which you washed the articles. 
Before hanging them up to dry 
shake them well, and while they 
are drying shake them again. 
Many of the best woolens, like baby 
sacques and blankets, wili look 
like new if this plan is followed. 
Do not iron them; and when 
ironing other woolens, like under- - 
flannels, use only a moderately 
warm iron. ONE WHO Knows. 


A Use for an Old Wash-Boiler 


is to stand it in a convenient place 
on the back porch or near the back 
steps, and put all old papers in it. 
When the boiler is full set it in the 
path and apply a match to the 
papers. Keep the lid of the boiler 
on until the proper time comes to 
burn the waste. R. M.F. 


When Using an Outside Pump 


in winter have a large woolen 
glove fastened to it by a strong 
cord. If this glove is slipped over 
the hand it will be much easier, as 
well as more comfortable, to dra 
the water. PGs 


To Save the Top ofa Stocking 


from being worn out by the sup- 
porter fastening attach a small 
brass ring to a piece of tape and 
sew the tape to the stocking. Clasp 
the supporters through the rings, 
using rings that will allow them 
to slip through. 


Lamb’s-Wool Soles 


in rubber shoes will keep the feet 
warm when one is outdoors a 
long time. Get those soles which 
come for bedroom slippers. Besides 
keeping the feet warm they will keep 
them dry, should the heels of the 
rubber shoes leak. M.H. 


If Boys and Girls Wish to Cook 


the plan followed by one mother 
of a large family may help some 
other mother. First of all enough 
inexpensive dishes and cooking 
utensils were bought to serve a 
dozen boys and girls. These were 
a gift from the mother. Once a 
week the children were allowed to 
invite some of their friends to pass 
an evening in the kitchen. The 
only conditions imposed were that 
all the utensils that were used 
should be put away and the kitchen 
left in the same order in which the 
children found it. The food and 
materials used were bought by the 
children from their allowances, 
certain little things being supplied 
by the mother. OG. B.D. 


































A College Girl’s Needle 


ERE is the happy thought of a college 
girl who had more use for her allowance 
than is at all comfortable. She had a new blue- 
gray tailor-made suit, and as the tailor gave it to 
her for inspection he held up a dainty pair of 
brown spats. ‘‘You should let me make you a 
pair to match your suit—only two dollars,” he 
said. She was halfway home when the bright 
thought came to her to make the gaiters which 
she had been forced to put reluctantly aside at 
the tailor’s. It was so simple when she really 
got about it. She ripped up a discarded pair for 
a pattern, and cut the new ones out carefully 
from the pretty gray cloth. She lined them 
with silk and used the old buttons. When she 
first appeared in her new suit it was with dainty 
ankles clothed in gaiters like her gown, and so 
neatly finished that all her friends admired 
them and asked, in the frank way college girls 
have, if she didn’t want to earn her ‘‘fudge 
ices” that winter by taking orders for gaiters. 
A compromise with the tailor’s price was made 
at one dollar, her friends to furnish all materials. 
During the winter she made twenty-four pairs. 








What the “ Shut-In” Can Do 


f 3 ability to earn money is not limited to 
the strong, active girl, for a number of brave 
little women who are confined not only to their 
homes but to their own rooms as well have writ- 
ten of their success in trying to support them- 
selves. One girl who is not able to leave 
her room makes fascinating little scrapbooks 
which are a never-ending source of delight to 
the babies, and which the mothers appreciate 
because they combine beauty with durability. 
All of the girl’s friends and acquaintances supply 
her with their old papers and magazines, and, 
equipped with these and plenty of glazed cam- 
bric, a pair of sharp scissors and a large jar of 
paste, she is ready for work. 

Six sheets of cambric folded to form twenty- 
four pages, and fastened at the back with brass 
fasteners, make an attractive foundation for the 
pictures. The edges of the book are cut in tiny 
points to prevent fraying. ; 

The girl is naturally artistic and she believes 
in inculcating from the beginning a sense of 
beauty and harmony in a child, so the little 
books are planned with this end in view. The 
work is exquisitely neat and the pictures for the 
baby’s eyes are very carefully chosen. 

One rose-colored scrapbook had a picture of a 
beautiful baby on its cover, and the pages fol- 
lowing were filled with merry, laughing babies; 
and from the leaves of a book of palest blue 
adorable gray and white kittens in every possible 
pose peeped out to meet Baby’s laughing eyes. 

These books sell for forty cents each, through 
a local store. 


With the Aid of Grandmother’s Samplers 


NE clever girl having racked her brains 
in vain to think of something very new de- 
cided to resort to something very old instead. 
From an old chest in the garret, which is an 
important part of every orthodox New England 
house, she brought out wonderful samplers made 
more than a hundred years ago, and the old 
designs in cross-stitch she copied on heavy white 
linen; and with skillful fingers she fashioned 
dainty pincushions, fascinating little bags to be 
carried with white linen gowns, and many other 
modern trifles which were wonderfully attract- 
ive, decorated in the quaint old designs in soft 
rich colors. They sold in exclusive art stores 
faster than she could make them, and in three 
months she made more than sixty dollars. 
While the old designs are still popular she is 
now planning to decorate her linen novelties 
with a combination of the new punch stitch and 
heavy French embroidery, for although she has 
proved the value of things very old she does not 
underestimate the value of things new. 





The Mending Shop Pays 


BRAVE girl in a large Eastern city, to 

whom nearly all the avenues of support 
seemed closed because of poor health, had to 
face the seemingly impossible task of supporting 
not only herself but also her widowed mother. 
One day she hit upon the clever idea which now 
yields her an income that many an active girl 
might envy. She has always been a good sewer, 
but as further preparation for her venture she 
took twelve lessons in darning and fine sewing 
from a Sister ina convent. Then the remainder 
of her tiny capital was put into the advance rent 
of a small flat on the first floor of an apartment 
house, and very soon her sign appeared: 


MENDING AND DARNING SHOP 
Fine Sewing of Every Description 


Today she has more work than she can well 
attend to. She makes a specialty of fine dam- 
asks—hemming new tablecloths and napkins 
and darning old ones. She arranged with the 
managers of department stores and linen shops 
to have her cards sent out with every purchase 
of linen, and several of the managers, believing 
that it would increase their trade, put up signs 
stating that all linens, damasks, towels and 
curtains would be hemmed to order at a stated 
sum a yard. 





The Ways in Which Thirteen Girls and Women Solved the Problem 





Teaches How to Make Buttonholes 


XQUISITELY made buttonholes bring par- 
tial independence to one woman. She has 
a class in the homely art, to which neighbors and 
friends are only too glad to send their children, 
and to which, in many cases, they come them- 
selves. She charges twenty-five cents for an 
hour’s lesson, or one dollar for five lessons. 
Besides this class, orders for work are con- 
stantly comingin. She receives from two to five 
cents for every buttonhole. Some days she has 
made as much as two dollars, and while these days 
are exceptional her time is always fully occupied, 
and, as she laughingly says, her ‘‘ buttonholed 
luxuries”’ are a great comfort to her. 


Sells Crystallized Dainties 


YOUNG girl’s crystallized fruits and nuts, 

sold through aWoman’s Exchange, bring in 
an income sufficient for clothes and extras which 
her father cannot easily buy. The attractive 
way in which her “wares,” as she calls them, 
are ‘‘sent to market”’ is largely responsible for 
her success. 

Crystallized oranges and grapefruit are sold in 
baskets cut from the fruit itself, the handles 
being decorated with smart little bows. Crys- 
tallized pineapple is packed in a box made from 
the shell of the fruit, which looks so much as if it 
had never been cut that customers never fail to 
be surprised when the salesgirl removes the top. 
Quaint baskets of silver filigree wire adorned 
with white satin bows and filled with the deli- 
cious fruit are very popular for wedding and 
engagement parties. 

For customers who do not care to pay for 
extras there are always the dainty white boxes 
upon which are printed the girl’s own initials in 
small Old English letters. Did she care to give 
her whole time to it this girl could support her- 
self entirely. She says there is no end to the 
fascinating devices for Saint Valentine’s Day, 
Easter and other special days. 


Bathroom Made to Pay for Itself 


NE woman paid for putting a large new 
bathroom in her house by renting it to a 
number of girls who boarded next door in an 
old-fashioned house which had no modern 
improvements. ‘The charge was twenty-five 
cents a bath, which included the soap and the 
use of two heavy bath-towels. 
The girls appreciated the privilege, and the 
woman found that the work entailed was slight 
and not disagreeable. 





Surmounted Local Conditions 


O ONE plucky little woman, living at the 

foot of a mountain two miles from a small 
mining town, it seemed as if all ways of earning 
a living after her husband’s death were closed 
because of local conditions. But there is hardly 
a place inhabited by civilized human beings 
where there is not some need to which a clever 
woman can cater, if she has the ingenuity to 
discover it. 

In this case the need was canvas gloves for 
the men who worked in the mines. The com- 
pany’s store had a greater demand for these 
gloves than it could supply, and the manager 
offered to pay her five cents a pair for all that 
she could make. She ripped up a pair for a 
pattern and found that no skill was necessary — 
it was merely a matter of sewing seams on the 
machine. She does the work in connection with 
her housework and makes a good weekly income. 

Canvas gloves are worn by men in a great 
many trades. Any place where there are a large 
number of masons, railroad men or mechanics 
of any kind would be a profitable field for this 
work. 


A Messenger Service 


i THE large city where one energetic girl 
lives it was practically impossible to find any 
one who would carry a message or do an errand, 
so she resolved to organize a messenger service. 
As she knew that her success would depend 
upon advertising she had cards printed with 
“Messenger Service” across the top in large 
letters, and in smaller printing she stated in 
what districts errands would be done for ten, 
fifteen and twenty cents. Her telephone num- 
ber was in the corner. She also put an adver- 
tisement in every newspaper and had several 
large window-cards placed conspicuously in the 
business section of the city. 

She employed boys to distribute the cards, 
but she called personally upon tailors, dress- 
makers, milliners and other business people who 
did not run delivery wagons. She also inter- 
viewed each hotel manager in the city and asked 
him to tack one of her cards in his hotel office 
and one in every guest-room. She agreed to 
pay the boys at the rate of forty per cent. for 
every errand. They were to occupy her back 
kitchen and keep their bicycles on the porch. 

Her success exceeded her dearest dreams. 
Now at the end of a year she has four boys busy 
during the day and two in the evening. While 
she herself is able to remain at home all the 
time she has a business which yields a substan- 
tial income—and the original outlay was less 
than twenty-five dollars. 


“The. Chafing-Dish Annex” 


we Betty was obliged to give up college 
and help support her widowed mother 
and little sister every one suggested a tea room, 
as her home was in the college town and her 
skill as a cook was well known. But Betty had 
been in college herself long enough to know that 
a spread by the light of the college girl’s “‘ very 


‘own best copper chafing-dish” is even dearer 


to her heart than afternoon tea in the most 
attractive tea room, and that her delight in such 
a feast is limited only by the limitations of the 
chafing-dish. With these very limitations in 
view Betty put a sign outside her cottage which 
was a mystery to the uninitiated: 


THE CHAFING-DISH ANNEX 


On attractive tables in her own pretty sitting- 
room were displayed ‘‘eats’”’ which could never 
be prepared even in the most approved and 
up-to-date chafing-dish: ‘darling little patty 
shells,” angel food, raisin tarts, fudge cake, 
warm sugared crullers, lemon butter and deli- 
cate puddings. Attractive posters proclaimed 
the interesting information that warm biscuits 
and muffins, roast chicken, meat loaf and salads 
would be prepared to order. 

It is needless to say that during the college 
year this girl had more than she cared to do, 
and she merrily says that even if she did have 
to sacrifice her A.B. she has the most popular 
“Bake Shop” in the town. 


iS 
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Takes Charge of Social Affairs 


EPENDENT upon her married sister for 

support an orphan girl solved in a very 
original way the problem of earning her living. 
She wrote businesslike little notes to some of 
the social leaders in her town and also to her 
own large circle of friends, announcing that she 
would furnish novel and attractive ideas for 
luncheons, teas, receptions, children’s parties 
and weddings, and was prepared to take entire 
charge of refreshments, decorations and enter- 
tainment. Her fee ranged from two dollars to 
ten dollars. 

Her first experience was in planning an 
announcement luncheon, and it proved to be 
such a success that she was asked to take charge 
of the decorations for the wedding. 

It was, however, for the children’s parties 
that her services were most in demand. Busy 
mothers dread the task of planning entertain- 
ment for children and then overseeing their 
play and keeping peace while the party is in 
progress, and many mothers were only too glad 
to turn this matter over to the girl’s capable 
hands. She planned games and arranged for 
refreshments, which always combined simple 
food with fascinating decorations, the favors in 
many cases being purchased at the five and ten 
cent stores instead of at the exclusive toy shop 
where the mothers were accustomed to go. 
Mothers often found that the girl’s unfailing 
good taste, simplicity and ingenuity saved them 
more than the cost of her fee. 

The girl has today a profitable, interesting 
business, and is entirely independent. 


Does Typewriting at Home 


N EXPERT stenographer who was obliged 
to give up her position in order to care for 
an invalid mother has started a good business 
in her own home. She could not afford to buy a 
typewriter, so she went to a business man who 
had one which was seldom used in his office, and 
made the proposition that she would do all his 
work at home in exchange for the use of his 
typewriter. He agreed readily, and the girl 
immediately put advertisements in the daily 
papers, and sent circular letters, with her busi- 
ness cards and rates for different kinds of type- 
writing, to business men who often had work to 
be done, but not enough to employ a regular 
stenographer. A large percentage of these men 
quickly responded to the letters and are now 
bringing all of their work to her home. She 
makes a specialty of specifications, contracts 
and articles of agreement, for which she can 
command a high price. 

While her average weekly income is consider- 
ably less than when she had an office position 
the advantages of being at home are so great 
that she is entirely satisfied. 





Kittens Pay for a College Course 


EING anxious that her daughter should go 

to college one mother earned the necessary 
money by raising Angora kittens. .She bought 
a pair of beautiful ones for twenty-five dollars, 
and from this investment she made in three 
years more than one thousand dollars, and the 
profits are increasing every year. 

Her back yard is inclosed by chicken wire 
and divided into two parts, one part for the 
colored cats and the other for the pure white 
ones. There is a small, low building on each 
side of the yard for the mother cats and kittens. 

The garden is overrun with roses, and enthu- 
siastic lovers of cats seem to feel that no price is 
too high to pay when they see the beautiful 
creatures in sucha setting. Ina distant college 
a busy student receives a check each month 
with, as her mother laughingly says, ‘The 
Kittens’ Compliments.” 





Your appearance 


your health, your com- 
fort depend upon the 
corset. It will pay you 


to buy a good corset. 





are the best. They are 
known everywhere to be 
absolutely correct, in fact, 
authoritative in design. This 
means thatthey will fit right, 
—fashionably and comfort- 
ably. Fit with snugness, and 
yet leave each riband muscle 
free from pressure, in action 
or at rest. 


They will give the appearance, 
the suppleness and ease of 
the natural figure as the: 
Season’s Mode demands. : 


An Extraordinary Corset 
at the Price of an Ordinary 


You can buy a Redfern, from 
$3.00 to $10.00 a pair, that is 
the equal in style to any custom- 
made corset that costs twice, yes, 
three times the money. 


They are sold only at high-class shops 
and department stores, and every- 
where they are sold they are fitted. 


When you buya Redfern, the fitting 
has demonstrated its adaptability 
to your figure before you make 
your purchase. 


If you cannot readily find them, 
write us for Catalog and we will 


supply you through some mer- 
chant—your own if you wish. 


$3.00 to $10.00 Per Pair 
Security Rubber Button Hose Supporters Attached. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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What Kind of a Party Can I Give? 


By Virginia Hunt 


HAT kind of a party? Well, for this 

month, surely, it should be the-kind of 

party that could be given only in February, 
for this month gives us more pegs on which to hang 
our party ideas than any other. 

Ii you are planning to give a party on Saint 
Valentine’s Day you can havea fine time by making 
ita “Hearty Party.” I should select some very 
dainty valentine post cards and write the following 
rhyme on them, inclosing them in envelopes before mailing; or use 
correspondence cards ornamented with gummed heart seals. 


On Saint Valentine’s Day 
Will you come to my party? 
T’ll see that you have 
A welcome right hearty. 


Then if I were you I should utilize those ideas shown on the 
“Valentine Tea and Party”’ page in this number (page 48), either 
making or buying some of the amusing valentines and putting them 
into the “Jack Horner” bag. This I should hang in the doorway of 
the room and have each guest pull out a valentine as he or she 
enters. This will start conversation at once, and if you follow this 
with the “Fortune Heart Tree” there will be no end of fun. 

If you cannot rent one of the small, artificially trimmed shrubs 
from a florist use a tiny fir tree. The pot or jardiniére should be con- 
cealed by a wide band of crépe paper decorated with hearts or 
cupids. The tree stands on a small table, the guests are blind- 
folded in turn and each plucks a heart from the tree, taking the first 
one he touches. The hearts are made of all colors, proportions, sizes 
and materials, and they are supposed to symbolize the sort of heart 
one will win. A sandpaper heart is labeled “Rough but Useful.” 
There are soft hearts of cotton, warm hearts of red woolen, broken 
hearts of torn paper, heavy hearts of tea-lead, light hearts decorated 
with feathers, cold hearts (white hearts sprinkled with diamond dust 
to represent frost), and sweet hearts of candy; while one heart is 
decorated with a slice of lemon to symbolize its acidity. Some hearts 
are thin and stingy, but most of them are plump and generous, and 
while a few may be blue for sadness, or green for jealousy, far the 
larger majority should be rose- 
colored, yellow or orange. 


A Shooting Contest is Fun 


EXT try a “Heart-Shooting 
Contest.” A cord is stretched 
between two points in the room and 
from it are hung by strings five 
cardboard hearts, ranging from two 
inches in diameter to ten inches. 
Each heart has a number on its 
face—the smaller hearts have the 
larger numbers and the larger 
hearts the smaller numbers. The 
hearts should be hung from the 
line about a foot apart. Each 
player in turn must stand six feet 
away from the row of hearts, and, 
with a small, soft-rubber ball, try 
to hit the hearts and make them 
swing. Each person may have ten 
trials. If a player wishes to try 
for the big hearts with the little 
numbers he or she may do so, or 
may aim for each heart in turn, or 
simply at the little hearts with the 
bignumbers; for the object is to get 
as high a score as possible. It is 
surprising to find how easy it is to escape hitting a single heart, and 
yet, of course, if you are a pretty good shot you may hit every one. 
Another way to arrange this game is to provide six hearts of differ- 
ent colors. On the back of each heart is written a fortune in rhyme, 
and the game is called “Hitting Your Fortune.” The fortunes 
correspond in a way to the colors of the hearts. That of the gilt 
heart says: 
Good as gold and wealthy, too, 
Is the fortune meant for you. 
The red heart reads: 
Soon the fire of love will start 
Red and glowing in your heart. 
The blue heart says: 


Always loyal, always true, 
Is the fortune of the blue. 


The legend of the pink heart runs thus: 


o 
Pinkest cheeks, blue eyes, light hair, 
Is the one your home to share. 


The green heart declares that 


Through the country, through the town, 
You will travel up and down. 


Lastly the purple heart prophesies: 


Crown of laurel, robe of fame, 
Means the purple in the game. 


No player must learn his fortune until the end of the contest, 
when each fortune is read off in turn. 

The prize for this may be a candy ball or a heart-shaped candy 
box filled with round candies like tiny balls. 


Entertaining Games With Pencils and Paper 


ET out pencils and paper next and try a few games. See who 

can draw the best heart with eyes shut. Then see who can 
draw the funniest face in a heart. After that let 
one person out of every four write a line which 
ends with the word “heart,” and fold the paper 
over and pass it to his or her three neighbors for 
each to write a line which shall end with a word 
that rhymes with “heart.’”’ Thus some one may 
write: “‘I love candy with all my heart.” Then 
the paper is folded over and passed on, and the: 
next person may write: “I bought a little currant 
tart.” When every one has written the rhymes for 
each group should be read. There will be great fun 
over the ridiculous little rhymes that result. 

For partners for refreshments I should use the 
“Heart Frame” idea. Partners are secured very 
much as if you were playing the old game of 
“Going to Jerusalem.”’ A large heart-shaped frame 

















covered with pink paper roses hangs over an old sheet 
in which a hole is cut to fit the opening in the frame. 
The men take turns standing in front of the frame, 
while the girls march along behind the sheet to the 
strains of some popular love song. At the striking 
of a heavy chord the girl whose face is framed in the 
heart becomes the partner of the waiting man. 

Let the refreshments be “hearty” though light, 
for it always adds a pretty touch to have all sand- 
wiches and little cakes made heart-shaped, and the ice cream may 
be served in heart-shaped ice cups which may be bought inexpen- 
sively. Carry the “hearty” idea all through, see that every one 
receives attention and has part in the good times, and your guests 
will long remember your “Hearty Party.” 


A “Cherry Party” for the Twenty-Second 


A “CHERRY PARTY” is Washingtonian, of course. The boys 
and girls will like these variations of two old games, I know. 
The first is ‘Shake the Cherry Tree.’”? Some one is chosen to be 
“it,” is blindfolded and stands in the middle of the ring formed 
by the other players, who circle about him or her, chanting this 
doggerel: Oh, here’s a tree of cherries ripe, 
A tree both green and tall. 
We'll shake it now with all our might 
Until the cherries fall. 


As the last words are spoken one of the players steps out of the 
ring and gently shakes the “‘tree,”’ who then guesses who it was 
that did the shaking. If the “tree” guesses correctly the other takes 
his or her place; if not, the chant and the shaking are repeated until 
the right guess is made. 

The second game is “‘Chopping Down the Cherry Tree.” The 
hostess volunteers to be “‘it,”’ for the game is a new one and she will 
have to explain it to the others. She stands in the center of the ring 
formed by the other players, and as they slowly circle about her she 
tells the story of George Washington and his hatchet, and at each 
mention of the “hatchet” all the players except the hostess drop 
down on one knee. The hostess 
has a stick or cane with which she 
raps on the floor three times when- 
ever she says “‘hatchet,” and if any 
one fails to reach a kneeling posi- 
tion before the third rap he or she 
must take the hostess’s place. 

To decorate your table for the 
“Cherry Party” place a small tree 
loaded with candied cherries in the 
center, and from it to each place 
stretch a red ribbon to which is fast- 
ened a little basket filled with cherry 
candies. Pretty baskets may be 
bought for five cents each. 

Simple refreshments are served, 
such as minced-ham or currant- 
jelly sandwiches, cocoa, plain cake 
or jelly-roll and cherry: ice. 

The illustrations shown on this 
page are of table novelties. The 
shield-shaped cake is decorated with 
chocolate and white icing, and the 
tent is made of edible paper and 
red-and-white candy “jackstraws.”’ 

I want to tell you about an idea 
which would be just the thing if 
you should wish to entertain your 
“Embroidery Club.” If you desire 
to have a little dinner or luncheon the embroidery-bag place- 
cards shown on this page would delight the girls, I am sure. The 
cards are painted in imitation of pretty patterns of silk with real 
ribbon run through two little slits in the card. The monogram of 
each girl on one of the bags would mark her place. 

Write on the back of each place-card one of the following 
conundrums. The question is: “What kind of material should 
be made into a shirtwaist for the lady named?” The answers are 
Hunter’s wife, Duck; Girl who loves money, Cashmere; Dairy- 
maid, Cheesecloth; Girl whose eyesight is poor, Dimity; Literary 
girl, Brilliantine; Girl on her vacation, Outing flannel; Fat woman, 
Broadcloth; Woodchopper’s wife, Corduroy; For all Americans, 
Liberty silk; Shepherdess, Alpaca; Musical girl, Organdy. 


To Make Fun at a Leap Year Party 


"te MAKE fun at a Leap Year party the following is suggested: 
The ladies are ushered into a room destitute of toilet acces- 
sories save for one tiny, lonesome mirror and a pair of military 
brushes. Posted conspicuously about are the following notices: 
“Remember at All Times the Deference Due to the Sterner Sex.”’ 
“No Lady Will Remain Seated While a Gentleman is Standing.” 
“In All Acts Conduct Yourself Tonight as on Other Nights You 
Would Wish a Gentleman to Conduct Himself Toward You.” 

The gentlemen find themselves in a dainty room where wraps 
and overshoes are removed by an attendant, a stalwart young 
man in cap and apron. The dressing-table is weighted down with 
a multiplicity of powder-puffs, brushes, combs, perfumes, pins, etc. 
The notice posted reads: “You are Expected to Receive With 
Becoming Modesty All Attentions Proffered by the Ladies.” 

Each guest is given a numbered slip bearing the name of an 
occupation. The leader then announces that when a number is 
called that person is expected to illustrate in pantomime the occu- 
pation given. One by one the men illustrate the following 
occupations: Mixing bread, curling the front hair, washing clothes, 
ironing, putting a hat on straight, embroidering, 
sweeping, managing a trained gown. These tasks 
fall to the ladies: Tying a necktie, making up the 
furnace fire, sawing wood, harnessing a horse, 
hoeing in the garden, passing the collection basket, 
mowing the lawn, shoveling off the walks. 

To secure partners for thé supper to follow the 
gentlemen are auctioned, each being covered nearly 
full length with a long sack or sheet in an outer 
room and brought in and sold for “‘wampum,”’ or, 
rather, for kindergarten heads strung on raffia. 





NOTE—This page is planned especially for girls who want to 
entertain their friends at little home parties but feel they cannot 
spend much money for the purpose. Miss Hunt will be glad to 
help The Journal girls do this if they wish to write her personally 
and will inclose in each case a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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“Play this next Mother!” 


Every boy and every girl of every age and 
every temperament has a particular liking 
for a particular kind of entertainment. 


One great thing about 


“©fe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


is that it renders everybody’s particular kind 
of entertainment, from the littlest girl’s 
to the biggest boy’s—to say nothing of 
your husband’s and your own. 


Another great thing — 
AMBEROL RECORDS 


When onelikes a particular kind of enter- 
tainment one can never get enough of it. 
Amberol Records, playing twice as long 
as the ordinary records, render every selec- 
tion completely, a// there is of it. All the 
verses of every song, allof everyinstrumen- 
tal number without cutting or hurrying. 


Making your own records 


This is half the pleasure of owning an 
Edison. Sing to it, talk to it— it answers 
you back in your own words and your 
own voice. You can do it—so can your 
children. Be sure to have the Edison 
dealer show you how when you go to 
pick out your Edison Phonograph. 


Send for catalog and complete 
information today 


The advantages of the Edison are as definite as they are impor- 
tant—and the way to know all about them is to send for the 
complete information which we have ready to send to you. Any 
Edison dealer will give you a free concert. Edison Phono- 
graphs range in price from $15.00 to $200.00; and are sold 
at the same prices everywhere in the U.S. Edison Standard 
Records 35c; Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) 
50c; Edison Grand Opera Records 75¢ to $2.00. 


Q Edin. 


INCORPORATED 


73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Nut Croquettes. Put one cup- 
ful of chopped roasted peanuts 
into a basin, add two cupfuls of 
mashed potatoes, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, 
half a teaspoonful of white pepper, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of onion juice, one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley and 
one large beaten egg. 

Mix and form into neat cro- 
quettes. Dip them in flour, then 
brush over with beaten egg, roll 
in fine breadcrumbs or crushed 
vermicelli, and fry in ny of 
smoking hot fat. 


with chopped cocoanut. 





Fig Sandwiches. Six ounces of chopped figs, half a glassful 








Cherry Cocoanut Cake. Beat two cupfuls of butter and . 
three cupfuls of sugar to a cream, add eight eggs well beaten, minutes. Turn out, and when 
three-quarters of a cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of almond 
extract, one teaspoonful of vanilla extract, six cupfuls of 
flour, one pound of cocoanut and one tablespoonful of baking 
powder. Mix carefully and bake in a moderate oven until almonds. Serve with a few 
ready. When cold cover with boiled frosting and sprinkle 
Decorate with glacé cherries. 





Cocoanut Cakes. Cream 
four ounces of butter with four 
ounces of sugar, then gradually 
add two well-beaten eggs, four 
ounces of flour, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder and three table- 
spoonfuls of chopped cocoanut. 
Mix and divide into small but- 
tered and floured cake-tins and 
bake in a hot oven for fifteen 





cool brush over with melted jelly 
and roll in finely chopped cocoa- 
nut or in blanched and chopped 


chopped pistachio nuts on top. 





Nut and Cheese Relish. Mix one package of cream cheese 


of water, one tablespoonful of orange-flower water, whipped 
cream, violets and angelica. Stew the figs until the {water is 
absorbed, add the orange-flower water, cool and spread on 
wafers. Decorate with the cream, violets and angelica. 


with two tablespoonfuls of whipped cream, one cupful of finely 
chopped'nut meats, a teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley and 
a dash of red pepper and salt. Roll into balls and serve cold, 
decorated with parsley and chopped nuts. 






Russian Aspic Salad. Half a pint 
of cooked salmon, six anchovies, 
half a cupful of cooked mushrooms, 
‘two hard-cooked eggs, one boiled 
beet, one boiled carrot, half a cupful 
of chopped celery, one cupful of 
cooked peas, two chopped pickles 
and two cupfuls of aspic jelly. 

Next decorate a wet mold with the 
whites of the eggs, a pickled walnut 
and a few of the mushrooms, then 
place all of the ingredients in the 
mold jpshayers. Turn the salad out 
when it is set, and garnish it with 
small mushrooms and shredded 
lettuce. 





Battenberg Cake. Color one 
portion of Genoese cake with choco- 
late and leave the other portion plain. 
Spread each color on a separate 
baking-sheet about three-quarters of 
an inch thick and bake in a hot oven. 

When cold cut nine bars about one 





Japanese Salad. One box of sardines, three gills 
of rice, a few small mushrooms, French dressing and 


one cupful of cooked peas. Boil and drain the rice. 


Mix it with the dressing and cool; heap it in a dish. 
Drain the oil from the sardines and press them into 
the rice. Decorate with peas and mushrooms. 


inch wide and onedeep. Place them 
together with colors alternating and 
fix with apricot jam. Roll out asheet 
of almond paste to a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, and place the cake 
upon this, first covering it with jam 
to make it stick. Cover the cake with 
the paste, making the sides fiat. 
Decorate with cherries and angelica. 





Cherry Sandwiches. One cupful glacé cherries, quarter cup- 
ful orange juice; crackers. Chop the cherries, adding orange 
juice gradually. Mix thoroughly, spread on crackers, place two 
together, decorate with a cherry. Serve with tea or chocolate. 


Rolled Sandwiches. Mash some cream cheese, then add 
chopped nuts and orange marmalade to taste. Spread on 
buttered slices of bread, and roll. 


Layer Sandwich. Spread between slices of bread layers of 
chopped olives, pounded sardines, chopped pimento, pounded 
yolks of hard-cooked eggs, lettuce mixed with mayonnaise. 


Galantine of Chicken. One fowl, one pound of sausages, 
one cupful of breadcrumbs, two hard-cooked eggs, six pickled 
walnuts, a few pieces of ham, half a cupful of blanched almonds, 
seasoning of salt, pepper, grated lemon rind and herbs. 

Bone the fowl. Mix sausages with breadcrumbs, season- 
ings and two beaten eggs. Spread this forcemeat inside the 
fowl, then lay in the ham, almonds, eggs and walnuts; roll 
and sew together; roll in a cloth, bind with tape, and boil for 
two hours in boiling stock. Lift out and put between plates 
with a weight on top. When cold remove the cloth. Decorate 
with aspic, hard-cooked eggs and parsley. 














“And only one maid! How do 
you manage so nicely?” 


OW does any 
woman with only 
one maid—or some- 
times with no help at 
all— manage dainty 
little luncheons and 
other company af- 
fairs with perfect 
smoothness and ease? 
She takes advan- 
tage of modern ideas. 
She avoids needless 
and useless labor. For 
one thing, the mod- 
ern house-wife wastes 
no time and energy 
in soup-making— 
she uses 


By selecting the particu- 
lar Campbell ‘‘kind” best 
suited to each occasion, she 
is sure at least of beginning 
the affair in a pleasing and 
satisfying way. And that 
is half the battle. 

Wouldn’t an assortment 
of these excellent soups al- 
ways at hand simplify some 
of your household problems? 
Why not find out today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 





**My patrons wish this perfect 
dish 
To head their menu daily. 
Of course they've found this 
course is bound 
To start the dinner gaily.”* 
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Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


To My Girt Reapers: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 
come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 


to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
question is involved. 


I iow issucha wonderful gift from the Creator 
that it would seem as though it ought to 
bring only joy and beauty into our lives, and 
yet through misplaced affection or the betrayal 
of that most wonderful of gifts our hearts are 
often filled with heaviness and sorrow. Young 
people frequently mistake “the shadow for the 
substance,”’ and mistakenly call sentiment love; 
then when disappointment and bitterness come 
they grow skeptical and say there is no such 
thing as love, and they lose faith in themselves 
and others. Love is selflessness. How great 
a contrast to selfishness ! 


Should She Sacrifice Friends to Gossip? 


Fig my life I have been acquainted with a 
dear family living in a near-by town, whom, 
since childhood, it has been my. custom fre- 
quently to visit. One member of this family is 
a young man afew years older than I. Recently 
he has become seriously interested in me. My 
question is this: Should I continue to make fre- 
quent visits to this home now that this new 
interest has come to light? His family insist 
that I doso. The sisters are my dearest friends, 
and, as it has been my custom to spend much 
time with them, should I because of the new 
attitude of the brother put an end to the pleas- 
ure of going freely to their home? My mother 
and brother think me oversensitive. You will 
see, I am sure, that my position is a delicate 
one. ‘‘What will others say?”’ E. L. N. 

The question to my mind which you should 
consider is not ‘‘ What do others think of my 
conduct?” but “What is right, what is fair to 
my friends as well as to myself?” These are 
old family friends. You say the parents of this 
young man are fond of you, that they have 
always extended to you the freedom of their 
home. The sisters are your intimate friends and 
wish for your society and comradeship. Your 
mother and your brother approve of your con- 
stant intercourse with this family. The young 
man is more than your friend. Should pride 
and the fear that the world might criticise you 
and perhaps say unkindly that you were, to use 
a common mode of expression, running after the 
young man, warrant you in breaking a lifelong 
friendship and depriving them of a pleasure 
that through their own kindness to you has 
become their right? 

So long, my dear girl, as you are justified of 
your own conscience and have the approval of 
all those most closely associated with you I 
do not see why you should not continue the 
same sweet intercourse in the future that has 
been yours in the past. 


Again the Kissing Question 

MY PARENTS moved from the city to the 

‘i small town where we now live three years 
ago. When we first came here I enjoyed the 
simpler life of asmall place. All went well with 
me for some time. The young people were very 
kind and cordial, but after becoming better 
acquainted with them I found that the girls 
granted—and the young men expected—privi- 
leges to which I was wholly unaccustomed. For 
instance, if a young man took me to a place of 
amusement or escorted me home he expected to 
kiss me good-night. This I have refused re- 
peatedly, until now I find myself almost deserted 
by the young people. I asked one girl why it 
was that I was left out of allthe fun. Her reply 
was that I was too ‘‘stiff.’””, Now I have a good 
time when I go out, but Ido not fancy being 
hugged and kissed by all those fellows. C.L. 

You are right, my dear young friend, in the 
attitude you have taken toward these young 
people. Do notloweryour standards. Be brave 
and outspoken in your contempt for this 
vulgar practice of “kissing.” As you respect 
yourself, so in time will these very young men 
learn to honor you and your principles. If they 
do not—well, you are far bétter without their 
friendship. I cannot express too emphatically 
my utter disapproval of this low and vulgar 
habit which seems to be so commonly prac- 
ticed among young people today. A woman’s 
modesty and purity should be her impregnable 
fortress, and any man who tries to enter it, either 
by force or strategy, should be branded a cow- 
ard. It is with shame and sorrow that I admit 
that the faults of these boys and girls are due to 
the negligence of the fathers, who have failed 
in their duty to their sons both in precept and 
example, and to the mothers, who are either too 
weak or too ignorant to guide their daughters. 
I hoped that as far as my girl readers were con- 
cerned they had read what has already: been 
emphasized in this department, and that my 
reply to questions concerning this abomination 
would be a foregone conclusion. 


Disillusion is Painful But Salutary 


ie a girl of twenty-two and have been a 
student for the past two years in a Western 
town far from my home. During the first year 
of college I met a physician about ten years 
my senior, who became apparently very much 
attached to me and wished to marry me at once. 
To the marriage proposition I gave a very posi- 
tive “No!” Circumstances threw us much 
together and I grew to care greatly for his 
society, although our tastes were not entirely 
congenial and we often differed in our opinions. 
He renewed his suit after a few months. Not 
feeling very sure of myself I asked him to wait 
six months for a final answer, telling him that if 
we could both stand the test of waiting and 
separation I would marry him at the end of that 
time. I then went home for my vacation. My 
friend now writes that he is not willing to wait 
so long, and I fear that we shall be permanently 
estranged. I have told him that unless his love 
for meis strong enough to hold him six months 
we cannot be happy together. Do I love him 
or is it the pain of disillusion that hurts me so 
in giving him up? Do you think I exacted too 
much? E. W. 


I think you were quite right, feeling as you 
did, toask the man to wait. The test was a good 
one and fair. The “pain of disillusion’ is 
severe and hard to bear, for it embraces so 
much: the loss of a friend, and hurt pride. You 
are suflering from both now, but the future will 
prove to you that you acted more wisely than 
you knew. Propinquity is responsible for very 
many marriages, often very happy ones. There 
must be, however, a similarity of tastes and 
sympathy with and toleration of each other’s 
opinions to make a happy union. We may not 
always hold the same viewpoint as that of our 
best beloved, but we may still have respect 
for the individual as well as a tolerant spirit. 
Surely a weak love is neither satisfying nor 
enduring. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the man 
should love as deeply and truly as the woman. 
He often does. He seldom gives the adoration 
that she gives. Whether it is that he has not the 
capacity or that the struggle with the hard 
things of life and doing battle with men make 
him less tender, one cannot say. With a man 
love is exacting and often masterful, but ‘‘a 
thing apart,” while with a woman it is her 
“whole existence.” It is the blending of the 
two natures that makes the ‘‘perfect whole”’ of 
married life. Apparently you are intense and 
therefore could not be contented with a prac- 
tical, prosaiclove. Being strong you could not 
be satisfied with a nature less strong than your 
own. I think you may be thankful to that 
influence which led you to decide upon so reason- 
able a test, and that you have discovered your 
lover’s weakness in time to save yourself from 
an unhappy marriage. You are still young and 
have seen little of the world. Probably there 
will come into your life a far greater love than 
this which you are so reluctantly resigning. 


Home is the Place to Receive Callers 


\ HEN a young girl is not engaged and does 
not intend to keep steady company with 
any one young man, is there any impropriety in 
receiving young man callers? I have been told 
that it is not correct, but I can see no harm in 
receiving my friends in my own home, and by 
this means becoming better acquainted with 
them. Am I right? ji aS eg oe 

I think you have been misinformed in regard 
tothismatter. It is considered quite the proper 
thing for a young woman to receive her young 
man friends in her own home. How else can 
she study their characters and learn to distin- 
guish between the worthy and the unworthy? 
To be sure the chance meetings in social life— 
I mean at dances, dinners and other entertain- 
ments—give her the opportunities of observing 
young men as they appear to society at large; 
but to acquire a more intimate knowledge 
of the characters, dispositions and aims of her 
young man friends a young woman must have 
an opportunity for freer social intercourse and 
exchange of thought; and where can a more 
suitable place be found than the young woman’s 
home? Here parents as well as daughters may 
learn to understand and know the men who 
seek to become friends. 

I do not like the custom of “keeping steady 
company’”’ with one man. You may prefer 
one friend to another, and accept from one 
attentions that you reject from another; but 
no man, unless he is engaged to a girl, should 
expect to monopolize her time and thus exclude 
all others from her society. 





For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 
Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Uncorrected Old Faults Become New 


R about seven months I have been very 
intimate with a young man who hasa violent 
temper. He cannot get on peaceably with his 
own people, although we have never had a dis- 
agreement. My parents object to him. Iam 
sorry to say my Own temper is none too good, 
and of course all this opposition makes it un- 
pleasant at home. I honestly believe that my 
friend is a good boy, but my folks only see one 
side, of course. No one tries to give the boy a 
chance, and all I can do is to encourage him. 
What shall I do? Stop going with him and 
stay at home, or go away and care for myself? 
We are too young to marry. W.T, 

My dear child, your parents are probably in 
the right, hard as it may seem to you; and my 
advice to you is to remain at home, listen to 
them, and obey. Have you ever heard that 
“‘he that ruleth his spirit” is better than “he 
that taketh a city’? If you have a bad temper, 
as you say you have, your first duty is to conquer 
yourself, and this you can do if you will. You 
are conscious of your fault, and that is one of the 
first steps toward overcoming it. A wise man 
once said that to know our faults and not to 
correct them is to commit new ones. So, my 
child, every time you lose your temper you are 
committing a new fault. You are not only 
hurting yourself but also every one who loves 
you or with whom you come in contact. All 
this applies to the young man as well as to you. 
If you should marry and children should be born 
to you how are you to teach them self-control if 
you have not learned the precious lesson your- 
self? Can you imagine a child, both of whose 
parents have uncontrollable tempers, being 
sweet and gentle? These little ones have souls 
as well as bodies to be cared for, and you must 
see to it that you prepare yourself for the great 
joy of motherhood. 

No, I cannot advise as you wish; all I can say 
is this: you are young and now is the time to 
bend all your energies to the cultivation of your 
mind and character, in order that some day 
you may become the wife of a good man, and 
that your children may ‘‘ arise up” and call you 
“blessed.” 


Happiness Springs From Within 


I WAS married one year ago in the South, and 
came West with my husband, who is as good 
as gold. We now have a young baby, and 
a nice little bungalow in the suburbs of a 
thriving town. My husband goes early in the 
morning to his office in the town, returning just 
in time for a six-o’clock dinner. The days are 
very long and lonely, and sometimes I am very 
unhappy, finding it hard to be contented. Every 
one tells me I have so much to make me happy; 
but there are times when I do not know what 
to do with myself. What can I do to make life 
brighter for my husband and myself? I am not 
naturally discontented, but I long for old friends 
and familiar faces. A. L. G 

Your friends are right when they tell you that 
you have “‘so much to make you happy.”’ If 
you could know, as I do, how many husbands 
are not “as good as gold”; how many wives 
are longing for the pretty homes they can never 
have; how many, many young mothers’ arms 
are empty because the baby is gone, you would 
turn your cry of discontent into one continual 
song of joy and thankfulness. If the days 
are long fill them with work. If you are so placed 
that your household does not require much of 
your time and attention take up some course of 
study, improve your mind, and make yourself 
equal to the task of educating your child. 
Happiness must spring from within. Outward 
conditions may help, but the source, or fountain- 
head, is in the heart. Fill your mind with pleas- 
ant thoughts and you will be surprised at the 
pleasure you will gain. 

How can you make your husband happy? 
Why, by being so yourself. Wear a bright face 
when he returns to you in the evening after a 
hard day’s work in town. Treasure up some- 
thing to tell him: an anecdote you have read 
during the day, some little incident of the hour, 
baby’s last littlenew trick. There are a hundred 
happenings in the day that, told with a little 
thoughtfulness and imagination, can be made 
interesting. Wake up! Enjoy all your bless- 
ings, so you will give and gain pleasure. Life 
is not simply existing, it is real and earnest, 
and it must be filled to the brim with activity 
and purpose. No matter how remote your 
home is make it the center which each night 
draws your husband by a thousand cords back 
to love and happiness, because you and the little 
one are there to greet him at the door. 
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Palm-Readings for Parties 


CORES of different ways of using palm- 
istry for parties, club gatherings, teas 
and fairs, as well as for the numerous char- 
ity entertainments, have been discovered by 
JOURNAL readers in the last few months. 
And, as a great many delightful people have 
taken the trouble to write me about these 
ways, I have a whole sheaf of suggestions 
for winter parties—particularly apt, by-the- 
way, for St. Valentine Day parties—instead 
of giving you the usual palmistry lesson. 

Some of the clubs had a palm-print- 
making contest one evening, after which one 
of the members read the prints, or they were 
sent to me. When the readings were all 
collected another party was given and the 
“readings” were read aloud. Sometimes 
the prints were cut out and mounted upon 
pasteboard and held up while the readings 
were being given. Sometimes they were 
passed around—like photographs. I am 
even told that magic lanterns were pressed 
into service. Sometimes the readings en- 
tailed another contest: the guests were each 
given numbered cards and tiny pencils, and 
the palm-prints or palm-readings were numbered 
too. Then as each was read the guests wrote 
the name of the person whom it fitted. 

An engaged girl sent me the palm-prints of 
her bridesmaids, her flower-girl, the ushers, her 
own father and mother and the bridegroom’s 
father and mother. ‘The readings,” she writes 
me, “are bound by ribbon into a book’’— 
she decorated the water-color paper covers 
herself—‘‘to be kept always.” 

Girls’ clubs, department-store and settlement 
clubs, sewing clubs and even musical and liter- 
ary clubs have done the same. And so have 
boys’ clubs—while a list of the college “‘frats” 
that have had palmistry parties would include 
every combination of the letters of the Greek 
alphabet. 





Wellesley Jane 


What the Fairies Found 


C. A. M. Your little hand contains the 
most wonderful possibilities. I am inclined to 
think that when you were born your Fairy 
Godmother called a meeting of all the fairies. 

I think one fairy came and brought you the 
gift of Diplomacy; another came and brought 
you the gift of Memory; another brought you 
Ambition; another, Divination; another, Sci- 
entific Aptitude. Yet another brought Vitality, 
Powers. of Endurance, Energy and Independence. 

While these fairies were discussing a future 
that they felt they had insured for you one 
bad fairy came along and said: “‘I, too, have a 
gift for this little boy. I am going to give him 
Complexity. Unless the people who love him 
best can through love find the key to his nature 
he will never develop any of these gifts.” 

But if that key be found—he could be famous. 


Could be a Lecturer 


JANE. You seem always ready to take up 
new plans, new studies, new interests, new 
people. Yet, though novelty holds rare charm 
for you, loyalty holds more. You have lived 
through strange experiences. You have felt 
deeply. You were flung upon your own re- 
sources at an early age. You are a power 
among women-— particularly among young 
girls. You are one of the cleverest critics whose 
hand I have read. You know when music is 
well interpreted. You know when a note is 
taken rightly by a singer; somehow your own 
throat seems to tell you. You delight in a 
cleverly turned phrase. You should write bril- 
liantly. It may even be that youare a lecturer. 


A “Career” in Her Hand 


WELLESLEY. You are evidently determined 
to make your own way in the world; have 
evidently come to the conclusion that it is as 
much a woman’s sphere to 
be in business asit is to be 


Woy 










DRAWN BY JOHN R. NEILL a ‘i 


One clever girl gave a library masquerade 
party—made each girl dress to represent the 
title of a book. She herself dressed as a gipsy 
and recorded herself upon the “‘library lists”’ as 
“<A Manual of Palmistry.”” Every man who 
““borrowed”’ her from the “library shelves” had 
his hand cleverly read. 

As a money-making booth for fairs and bazars 
and the long, varied list of entertainments for 
“‘sweet charity’s sake” palmistry is always 
successful, largely because it costs nothing— 
everything is pure gain! A gipsy costume may 
be rigged up from a few yards of cheap, gay 
cheesecloth and plenty of dangling ornaments. 
The booth itself may be draped with bor- 
rowed shawls, with den draperies or with more 
cheesecloth. Use plenty of red and yellow. 


What the Hands Below Tell 


Ph. D. 


One of a Colleke Group 


Vassar. Evidently you have some great and 
glowing career planned. I rather fancy you are 
taking a post-graduate course, and reading for 
a Master’s degree. You could teach; could 
specialize in some one of the exact sciences— 
in chemistry or domestic science or even higher 
mathematics. Yet you have “the born writer’s”’ 
hand. You would make an admirable news- 
paper woman, probably a ‘“‘special writer.” 
You have the famous sign of politics; you evi- 
dently keep up with the subjects of the day. 
You are intuitive, fatalistic and more super- 
stitious than you will admit. You have a cer- 
tain aptitude for invention. You like to tinker 
with bolts, screws, wires, tools. You are 
athletic—probably ‘referee’? your basket-ball 
team; probably lead in gymnasium work; you 
should ride, swim, skate, canoe, play tennis 
and golf. And I don’t think you would do any- 
thing without introducing the element of dar- 
ing. Heart affairs are brilliant and amusing 
as recorded so far. 


If palm-prints are made and sold for anad- 
ditional small fee there is still another source 
of revenue, which, although small, amounts 
to quite a surprising total. Gum camphor 
is cheap and some photographic fixative 
could be donated. There are always camera 
enthusiasts who will help. If some one who 
does stenography volunteers to take down 
the readings, and later to typewrite them, 
still other small sums may be garnered. 

One clever girl even “took orders’’— 
spent the entire fair evening making prints; 
then delivered them, with neatly written 
readings attached, within a week. 

A pretty variant of the gipsy feature for 
St. Valentine parties is to dress the palmist 
as “‘Queen of Hearts.” Or if the participants 
have no feeling against prizes heart-shaped 
boxes, which hold tokens, such as gloves, 
glove-cases, handkerchiefs, handkerchief- 
cases, inexpensive bracelets, wrist bags— 
any ‘‘hand”’ idea—may be given. 

“Black Hand” clubs have been formed 
that used the palm-print idea as the theme 
of decorations. Family reunions — and 
campers’ reunions—gain an added note of 
hilarity by the members making prints and 
reading out the analyses, especially if each 
member’s pet weakness be touched upon, but 
only lightly and humorously. Boarding-schools 
have applied the idea to their once-a-month party 
nights. Teachers’ clubs have had one palmistry 
party after another. Where the print system 
is used it makes the principal feature of two 
evenings’ entertainment — one to make the 
prints, one to test out the readings. 

May I, right here, insert a caution? If, in- 
stead of being sent to one of your number the 
prints are to be sent to me, will you send them 
early? And in your accompanying letter (of 
course inclosed with the prints) please state 
plainly the date of the party. I will do my best 
to be early, but I must read the prints strictly 
in the order in which they reach me. 


P. R. Vassar 


A Doctor of Philosophy 

Ph. D. You are possessed of great force and 
concentration. You should be a writer. of no 
mean ability, for you not only have the talent 
strongly marked in your hand, but you also 
have the sense of construction, unusual imagina- 
tion and the gift of words to a most remarkable 
degree. 

You have, too, a curious warring combina- 
tion of characteristics—a certain intuition and 
a certain habit of reasoning over facts, and 
this combination should prove most inspiring 
in your work. You have plenty of hard, close 
work in your hand. You are the type of man 
who would rarely take relaxation, and who 
finds his greatest rest in doing more work, only 
of a different sort. I should suggest gardening 
as an avocation. 

You are generous, yet it is decidedly a con- 
trolled generosity; it is as though you had 
experienced some enforced economy which had 
made you feel it necessary to guard against 
“‘rainy days.”” You might have been a most 
brilliant lawyer, for you not only have the 
eloquence and the thorough foundation, but 
you also would be almost inspired when it 
became a matter of a test of wits; and I think 
you would be able to steal your opponent’s 
argument from him and turn it against him. 
Other strong indications tell of your love for the 
classics, your curious love of poetry and your 
almost inordinate love of books. 


A Hand of Temperament 


P. R. You are all activity and energy; all 
strong feeling and keen thinking; all intensity 
and changeability of moods. At least, so your 
palm-prints say. You are accurate for all your 
quickness. You have a strong feeling for 
punctuality—at least in other people. You just 
must have action every moment in the day; 
your spirits seem to rise 
and sparkle as soon as the 





at the head of a home. 
However, there are so many 
flirtations recorded in your 
palm that your ‘‘career”’ 
seems likely to become 
marriage. Small wonder 
that those flirtations exist — 
that there are scores of fine 
friendships recorded, too, 
both among girls and boys! 
You are very lovable, very 
cheery, very merry, and as 
happy-go-lucky as they 
make them. 

You could teach in a 
rather wonderful fashion, I 
think, for you not only have 
the ability to impart what 
you know, but you also 
would do it in a dramatic, 
interesting fashion, so that 
your pupils would remem- 

er. You would be most 
likely to choose some 
curious branch, or some 
curious subject, to demon- 
strate to them. 








scorching it, but also.to smoke it evenly. 
of each sheet. 

Lay one hand down in its most natural position—the fingers together or apart, as from 
Press lightly upon it with the other hand, and with any dull- 
Take a separate impression of the 


habit they happen to fall. 
pointed instrument mark the outline clear around. 
other hand: both right and left hands are necessary for comparing possible contradictory 
characteristics. 

Then spray the print thoroughly with a fixative composed of as much white shellac as 
a little alcohol will take up, using an artist’s blowpipe or an old atomizer. 
too close, or the spraying will blot out the delicate little lines, or “speckle” the print. 
Use only the clearest part of the liquid for the spraying. Fixatives come already prepared 
in the big art and photographic supply stores. 
before wrapping ina perfectly flat package for mailing. 

Mail only as first-class matter. This I must emphasize, for every day brings packages 
deficient in postage. Do not mail the prints in a separate package from your letter and the 
stamped, addressed envelope for reply; but inclose all communications with the prints. 
THIS IS MOST IMPORTANT. If foreign stamps are sent they should be detached. 


How to Make Impressions 


AKE paper sheets big enough to receive the print of the whole palm and fingers. 
Ordinary typewriting paper is best—the unglazed, with no apparent texture of its own. 
Get a bit of gum camphor from your druggist. 
in a narrow, deep receptacle, so the dense smoke pours out as througha funnel. Hold 
the paper as close to the flame as possible, shifting it every moment, not only to avoid 
Get it very dark. And smoke only one side 


Burn a piece about the size of a bean 


Spray thoroughly; dry as thoroughly 


night lights are lit. You 
have those interesting 
double lines which testify 
to unusual depth of feeling. 
You would rather suffer 
than stagnate. You area 
hero worshiper, an idealist; 
yet, too, you are eminently 
practical, and I think you 
want to see results for 
everything that you do. 

This is probably one of 
the reasons why your mu- 
sical talent has its peculiar 
accompanying markings. 
You would not just try to 
develop it as an accomplish- 
ment for your own sheer 
pleasure. You would want 
it to do something for you. 
You would probably want 
to come before the public 
with it. You would derive 
inspiration from a crowd. 
You could even improvise. 
One great “affair of the 
heart” is recorded. 


Do not stand 
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The ketchup with 


the tempting, true 
tomato flavor. 


Keeps 
after it is 
opened 


Made from solid, rich, 
red-ripe tomatoes, 
seasoned with just 
the right amount of 
selected pure spices, 
and then cooked very 
slightly, thus retain- 
ing the delicious, 
natural flavor. 
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bottles. 
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U.S. Government. 
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ucts, of which there are up- 
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\\| Fruits and Vegetables are— 
each one—as wholesome 
and delicious as Blue Label 
Ketchup and are guaranteed 
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Insist on them 
from your grocer 


| “Original Menus” is a 
handsomely illustrated 
> book filled with sugges- 
et tions and recipes for 
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“ge meals. Write for it to-day. 
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When a Girl is Between 12 and 21 






uy se MOTIONAL life is the most promi- 
he nent feature of early girlhood, a fact 
which must never be forgotten in 
studying the mental peculiarities of the 
period, for in most cases it contains their 
explanation. These mental disturbances 
begin at about the same time as the physical 
ones, but they continue longer. Speaking 
generally it may be said that while the 
bodily changes occupy the years between 
twelve and sixteen the mental ones cover 
the period between twelve and twenty-one, 
being most intense from fifteen to eighteen. 
The most characteristic feature in the mental development of girl- 
hood is self-consciousness—or, to put it more exactly, the consciousness 
of self—which is the basis of all the mental changes of the period. 
During childhood there is little or no consciousness of the individual. 
The little girl is cared for by others, her judgments and opinions are 
taken from others, and she not only acquiesces in this state of things 
but also has no conception of any other. The most characteristic 
feature of childhood is imitation. But with the dawn of mental devel- 
opment and the birth of new ideas begin the growth of individual 
life and the capacity te reason, judge and analyze. Life has hitherto 
been limited by the girl’s own surroundings, which she has accepted 
without question. Now she begins to ask herself the meaning of 
things around her, and then, going a step farther, she looks out into 
the world and ponders over her own relation to it—realizing that a 
place in it is her birthright, and speculating upon its possibilities— 
while all the time underneath this mental awakening lies the myste- 
rious influence of sex just coming into existence, unrecognized by 
her, but nevertheless entering into all her thoughts and emotions. 


Self-Consciousness Expresses Itself in- Many Ways 


HE fundamental self-consciousness of this period expresses itself 

in a variety of ways, sometimes in apparent contradiction to each 
other. Egotism is present whichever way we turn, for nothing in 
the world is so interesting to a girl at this time of life as herself; yet 
this is the moment when the altruistic instinct—in other words, the 
feeling for others—first makes itself felt. It seems as though the 
perception of an individual place belonging to herself in the world 
brings with it the perception of the place occupied by others, so that 
the selfish and the altruistic instincts exist side by side in a manner 
which is never possible again; for by the time maturity is reached 
one or the other will have gained ascendency and will maintain the 
dominant note throughout the future life. Another seeming con- 
tradiction is the presence of self-confidence and self-distrust in the 
same person, one mood succeeding the other with instant transition. 
But this is only the natural outcome of lack of self-knowledge. A 
girl at this age does not know herself, and self-confidence without 
self-understanding is easily upset. 

The effect of self-consciousness on manner is largely a question 
of temperament. Girls who are naturally timid are awkward, shy 
and sensitive to such degree that they sometimes seem paralyzed in 
the presence of strangers; on the other hand girls who are by nature 
self-possessed are confident even to the point of boldness. Shyness 
does not always show itself in difficulty of speech. On the contrary 
extreme shyness may be at the bottom of loud, rapid talking on all 
chosen subjects, while in other cases speech although fluent is so 
forced and nervous as to be almost incoherent. Both the talkative 
and the tongue-tied forms of shyness proceed from the same thing, 
namely, the perception in the girl’s mind that she does not know 
exactly what she ought to say or do, and therefore she either aban- 
dons the attempt and takes refuge in silence or makes an agonized 
effort resulting in incoherent chatter. 

Boldness, or, in its extreme form, impudence, is an indication of 
confidence in the ability to do and say the right thing and a deter- 
mination to let the capacity be seen. It is not so common as shyness, 
and when it is present there has generally been some defect in early 
training. Not that defective training necessarily results in boldness 
of manner, but when extreme self-assurance is a natural trait an error 
in early education will bring it to flagrant proportions in early youth. 


The Social Sense Almost Always Undergoes a Change 


NTENSE interest in personal appearance is a very common mani- 

festation of self-consciousness and often develops suddenly when 
there has been no sign of it before. Up to this time clothes have been 
taken as amatter of course; now they become one of the vital interests 
in life. Trifling questions of fashion, color or fit are a real source 
of unhappiness; the exaggerated importance attached to them gives 
the impression that nothing else in the world can be of any conse- 
quence whatever, and that a girl expects to stand or fall in life by 
her clothes. The form of fastidiousness takes different directions 
according to temperament. Some girls wish to have their dresses 
and appointments as striking as possible, in order to attract atten- 
tion; others manifest an almost morbid desire that everything 
about them shall be so exactly what it should be that it will attract 
no notice whatever, whether of approval or censure. This difference 
is really, at bottom, one of character, arising either from a natural 
confidence or from a natural timidity. 

Increased attention to personal neatness is another feature of this 
particular phase. Many girls up to thirteen or fourteen years of 
age are as careless and indifferent to their toilets as their brothers, 
and will not give due attention to toilet details without supervision. 
Very few girls indeed can be trusted with the care of their own toilets 
before they are fifteen. Then, of a sudden, there is a transforma- 
tion: personal nicety and adornment become matters of absorbing 
interest andimportance. Dainty and fanciful toilet appointments, 
such as ivory or silver backed brushes or elaborate manicure 
sets, become objects of pride or envy, and the beautifying of bed- 
rooms occupies much time and attention. All these new interests, 
whether of dress, of person, or of appointments, are signs of the 
new consciousness of independent personality, and also of the 
perception that its attraction to the other sex is beginning to 
be appreciated. 

The social sense almost always undergoes a change. Some girls 
have a craving for society, others for solitude. The little girl who 
dreaded the companionship of other children and could-not bear to 
go away from home will suddenly develop an inordinate taste for 
social intercourse. She will go anywhere and everywhere she is 
invited, and makes plans for incessant company at home. This 
development of the social sense and of the gregarious instinct shows 
itself in the fancy for societies and clubs so common among schoolgirls 
(in boys it appears in a disposition to “‘go in gangs’’). 


By Caroline Wormeley Latimer, M. D. 
First Article: The Self-Conscious Period 


At the other extreme of this phase is the 
taste for solitude. A girl who was formerly 
content and happy in the society of other 
children now seizes every opportunity to 
read or walk alone, to slip away by herself 
and sit lost in her own thoughts. The 
satisfaction in being alone, however, does 
not always proceed from aversion to com- 
panionship as such; but the medley of new 
thoughts, impressions and emotions crowded 
into a girl’s mind at this time sometimes 
becomes so oppressive that she longs for 
isolation until she has established some 
sort of relation between herself and her new mental processes. It 
is rather the custom to ascribe this kind of conduct to secretive- 
ness, which I cannot help thinking shows a misunderstanding of its 
nature. Secretiveness implies a déliberate intention to conceal, but 
the reticence of this period is usually entirely without conscious 
intention. The girl does not scheme to conceal what is passing in her 
mind, but her thoughts are full of mystery to herself, and if she does 
not speak of them it is because she does not understand herself and 
has no means of expression at her command. 


Parents Often Make a Mistake With Girls at This Time 


T THIS point in a girl’s development parents often make a grave 
mistake. Not infrequently a mother, to whom all her daughter’s 
plans, hopes and aspirations have always been known, suddenly 
finds herself shut out, not by intention on the girl’s part, but by 
force of changes within, which she lacks power to express. It is not 
surprising that a mother should experience a moment’s hurt feeling 
when she first realizes that the child whose every thought has hitherto 
been known to her is now more or less a mystery, but good sense 
ought to convince her that the new order of things is only what is 
natural and right. This is the time when a girl is doing her own 
thinking, and it is for her own good that she should do it spontane- 
ously without being forced to attempt an analysis of her mental 
processes for the information of another, no matter how near and 
dear the other may be. At this stage of mental growth the power of 
insight is far in advance of the power of expression. A girl feels and 
perceives much more than she can put into words or even into con- 
nected thought. By-and-by, when the reasoning powers are more 
developed and the mental processes are in equilibrium, her half- 
formulated ideas, aspirations and wonderings will take form and find 
expression; but until this time comes it is a great mistake to intrude 
upon her reserve. Properly treated the period is only a temporary 
one. If agirl finds that her confidence is not forced, and is sensible of 
that silent comprehension and sympathy which demand no open 
recognition, she will give her confidence again fully and freely as she 
did before; but interference with the process of self-evolution just 
at this period is likely to impair the girl’s confidence in the future. 


Great Friendship Between Two Girls of the Same Age 


ONSIDERING emotional changes of a deeper character we find 

that those of affection are most common. With little children 
the family circle represents the entire world, and the affections devel- 
oped within it are founded upon dependence and trust; but with the 
advent of youth other types of affection make their appearance, all 
of which contain more or less of the altruistic instinct, combined 
in each instance with some other sentiment or sentiments. The 
simplest of the various forms of youthful affection is that of friend- 
ship between two girls of about the same age, a species of attachment 
which is often of great intensity for the moment. 

Sometimes parents are disposed to disapprove of such friendships 
on the ground that they are too engrossing and that other claims or 
duties are neglected. No doubt this danger does exist. Youth, as 
some one has said, is the age of folly; and occasionally a girl will 
carry such an attachment to absurd lengths, neglecting her acquaint- 
ances, her studies, even her family, for this one intimacy, going out 
only in the beloved one’s company, entering into no pleasures nor 
interests which cannot be shared with her, and dressing either exactly 
like her or in accordance with her taste. This kind of thing, if kept 
up for any length of time, is, of course, detrimental to a rounded 
development; but as a matter of fact the passion burns itself out, 
like other intense emotions, in a few months, and either becomes an 
extinct volcano or else settles down into a commonplace, every-day 
regard. If it is kept within moderate bounds while it lasts it is not 
a bad thing, provided it satisfies two requirements, namely, that 
both parties shall be innocent-minded, conscientious girls, and that 
duties or ties which have a moral claim shall not be neglected for it. 
Under undue repression the emotional disturbance at the bottom of 
it will certainly find some other means of expression, and a girlish 
friendship is certainly more desirable than a premature love affair. 


Early Love Affairs of a Boy and a Girl 


OT that early love affairs between a boy and a girl, under natural 
and blameless conditions, are by any means as objectionable as 
they are sometimes thought to be. They have been looked upon 
askance because until recently the opinion of the French psychologist, 
Ribot, that sex instinct is the only influence concerned in them, has 
been accepted without question. But later psychologists incline to 
the belief that sex instinct is only one of the several factors involved, 
and not by any means the most powerful. The altruistic instinct is 
certainly an element in all the other affections that develop during 
youth, and there seems every reason to believe it isso here. In fact 
the opinion now coming to be accepted in regard to early love affairs 
is that they are composed of the same elements as friendships 
between girls: the altruistic and gregarious instincts, with the addi- 
tion of sex instinct in small proportion. External influences, such as 
imitation and suggestion, have a part in their causation, the latter 
being sometimes a most harmful agent. 

But quite as powerful as either of these, and in many instances 
much more s0, is the effect produced by reading romantic love 
stories, in which the element of passion is given undue prominence; 
such, for example, as the serial tales in the cheap weekly papers. 

But although these early attachments are far more childlike and 
Platonic in their nature than has been supposed there is no doubt 
that they are undesirable for young girls, even though the harm done 
by them is mainly indirect. Such an attachment may, and some- 
times does, have a certain good effect by stimulating a girl to pay 
attention to her manners and deportment, but these advantages are 
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TRUECAREor TEETH 
with 


EMPHASIS 
POWDER 


Although the state of your teeth 
means more than anything else to the 
attractiveness of your face, the ques- 
tion strikes far deeper, too. 





Many a man has missed success be- 
cause of indifferent health, due to 
poor digestion, due in turn to neglect 
or misdirected care of the teeth. 


Many a woman has been heavily 
handicapped in her social and family | 
career through the same cause. 


To safeguard your teeth, and your health, 
which is dependent on your teeth, you must 
keep them clean. You must clean them once 
a day, you should clean them twice a day. 


The superficial use of any dentifrice to merely 
make your mouth fasfe clean and cool, cannot 
be equivalent to regular and thorough cleans- 
ing of your teeth. An old age of toothlessness 
too often follows such carelessness. 


The safe and natural method is to apply the 
polishing and cleansing action of a dentifrice 
in powder form, accompanied by brisk up-and- 
down brushing, which also produces the 
massage that hardens the gums and keeps 
them healthy. 


Ask your dentist why he recommends your use 
of a good powder—with emphasis on powder. 


Ask your dentist if you can do better by your 
teeth than to clean them thoroughly each 
day with 


Dr.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


prepared for almost half a century by a 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is the only denti- 
frice used by millions of men and women 
from earliest childhood. They form the largest 
class of advocates of any tooth preparation— 
they have the soundest, best preserved teeth 
of any equal multitude—they are teaching 
their children the Dr. Lyon's sure way to a 
lifetime of perfect teeth. No dental fact is 
better recognized than that strong, regular, 
permanent teeth can only follow well-cared- 
for first teeth. 


Being a pure, velvet, gritless powder, Dr. 
Lyon's brings to the teeth no glycerine, no 
glucose, no gelatine, no honey, to form sticky 
masses between the teeth and encourage decay. 


While it is most pleasant to use, Dr. Lyon's 
thoroughly cleans the teeth, removes dis- 
coloration and tartar, and goes no farther. 

Remember that only a 
dentist is competent to 
treat your teeth. You 
are competent only to 
apply the daily care. 
Take no risk. Take no 
risk with your children’s 
teeth — educate them 
to Dr. Lyon's, as wise 
mothers have done for 
three generations. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does 
not do, should be en- 
trusted only to your 
dentist to do. 


Sold Everywhere 
Be sure to read about our $400 Contest: 


in The Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s 
of January 27th. 
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The Minister’s Social Helper 


Suggests Socials to Give and Work to Do During February 


Sunday school gave a novel Wash- 
ington’s Birthday entertainment, of 
which I am sure other classes and young 
people’s societies will be glad to know. 
The week before Washington’s Birthday | Al 
they distributed circulars with the follow- 
ing jingles upon them, which served as a 
good advertisement: 


On Tuesday evening at the stroke of eight, 
We beg you'll help us celebrate. 

Do come, and to give you we will try 
Living pictures of the days gone by. 

And perhaps you'll like some Washington pie, 
So please pay fifteen cents at the door— 
We believe you'll wish you’d made it more. 


Those who participated furnished their 
own reproductions of the costumes of long 
ago. Many of these costumes may be made 
in large part, if not wholly, of crépe paper 
and tissue paper, so the matter of expense 
need not stand in the way of giving such an 
entertainment. 

The program and living pictures presented 
comprised the following: 


WASHINGTON AND His HatcHet. (Small 
boy with hatchet. Cranberries on branch.) 

Humorous READING. 

GIVING up THE Navy. (Youth about sixteen, with his arm on his 
mother’s shoulder, she being seated. In the second showing of the 
picture she has her hands on his shoulder, both standing.) 

SopRANO Soto: ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

WASHINGTON AS AN OFFICER. 

TENOR Soto: ‘‘ Just Before the Battle, Mother.” 

“THe SPIRIT OF 776.” (As nearly as possible like this well-known 


picture.) 
“‘Vankee Doodle.” 


A CLASS of young ladies in a Tennessee 


eS sOME, | aes 
§ § 
( )ne 


See Ye | 


INSTRUMENTAL Music: 

SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS. 

INSTRUMENTAL Music: ‘‘ Meditation.” 

Betsy Ross AND THE FLAG. 

Sone: ‘Star-Spangled Banner.” (By mixed quartet.) 

Tue INAUGURATION. (Washington and the Chief Justice in the 
foreground, the others grouped behind.) 

INSTRUMENTAL Music: ‘Flag of the Free.’ 

GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON. 

Sone: ‘‘ America.” 


From United States histories and from the scores of historical 
pictures sold for a cent each many interesting and practical subjects 
may be selected for the living pictures. 

At the conclusion of the program Washington pie and coffee were 
served by young ladies in costume, and a social time was enjoyed. 
The pie was mock cherry, made from cranberries and 
raisins. But the genuine Washington pie might be 
served if desired. 

The poster illustrated was made of a ten-cent sheet 
of gray cardboard, a penny reproduction of a famous 
painting and four candles cut from the four corners of 
a paper napkin. Decorations might also be cut from 
the paper napkins decorated with cherries. 


The “Birthday ” Idea is Always Good 


HERE are many interesting ways of celebrating 
Washington’s Birthday. If you wish to give an 
entectelinntnt and do not want to charge a fixed price 
for admission, why not use the following adaptation of the old 
“ Birthday Party” idea? A prize might be given for the best paper 
naones We bid you come both glad and gay, 
All clad in olden-time array, 
Upon the Birthday—thus we’ve planned— 
Of him the Father of our land. 
A gift from you our hearts would cheer, 
A penny—not for every year. 
For days your birth date represents 
We ask a gift of ‘‘common cents.” 
Tf on the first your birthday falls 
For but one cent the offering calls, 
But if ’tis on the final day 
Just thirty-one we hope you'll pay. 


You might give to such an affair the name of “A Social of Ye 
Olden Time.” Have some of your Juniors, as pages in paper 
accouterments and cocked hats, distribute questions whose answers 
will take one back to the years when our country was young. 


When did the Pilgrims land? 

When was Shakespeare born? 

When was the first newspaper published in America? 
When was the steamboat invented? 

When was the first steam engine built? 


For another game display the following objects or pictures around 
the room and let the guests supply the answers to the question: 
‘‘What famous persons do these objects suggest?” As there 
is a story connected with each object the one who reads 
the correct list should be prepared to narrate briefly the y 
instance to which it relates. y 

A hatchet— GEORGE WASHINGTON. f 
A bridge—Horativs. 

A horse—RicHarD III, ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
A griddle cake—Kinc ALFRED. 

A spider’s web— ROBERT BrucE, MOHAMMED. 
A fiddle—NEROo. 

A muddy cloak—Srr WALTER RALEIGH. 

A silver cup—BENJAMIN. 

A wooden horse— ULyssEs. 

A lonely island—RosBINsSON CRUSOE, NAPOLEON. 
A burning bush— Moses. 

A ruff—QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

A mantle with many rents—C2sar. 

A gray-goose shaft—Rosin Hoop. . 
A glass slipper—CINDERELLA. 
An apple—NeEwrTon, EvE, TELL. 
A silver lamp—ALappIN. 





Vigo a © ANN -LIGE 


roe Ye sae of 
WASHINGION and HIS TIMES | 
On His Birthday 
‘Ye 22nd of February, 1912. 
At Ye Gentral Methodist 
Meeting House 





Poster Suggestion for a Washington Evening 


(Picture of ‘‘ Washington and His Mother”’ used by 
permission of The Perry Pictures Company) 





Ready for the Pennies 





-. Come to the Hatchet Party 
_ Which the Presbyterian Young 
Fulks will give at the Home 

- of our CE President 

: S Bight Ocloch February 22nd 
191% 


pleasing as the first feature, and the lowering 
of the flag at the end of the drill would make 
an effective closing. According to Army 
regulations, at every military post the fiag 
is hoisted at the sounding of the first note of 
the reveille, or of the first note of the march, 
if a march be played before the reveille. 
The flag is lowered at the sounding of the 
last note of the retreat, and while it is being 
lowered the band plays “‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” when all officers and enlisted men 
face the flag, stand at attention, and give 
the prescribed salute at the last note of 


tures and the music 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue; 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White and Blue. 


One of the prettiest drills is entitled, 
“The Flag We Love,”’ the chorus being: 


Then up with the Flag, let it flutter on high, 
And sweep all the cobwebs from the sky; 

Or like some sweet bird coming home to its rest, 
So, gently descending, to sink to its nest. 


If you wish to provide souvenirs of the 
occasion the charming little celluloid book- 
marks of the Betsy Ross House, Philadel- 
phia, with the American and Christian flags furled on either side, 
and red, white and blue hangers, would be very pleasing and useful 
reminders of a pleasant evening. 


How to Give a “ Pancake Supper” 


ie YOU wish to plan a social occasion somewhat out of the ordinary, 
why not give a “Pancake Supper” on Shrove Tuesday, the last 
day before Lent? This gives opportunity for a recital of the old 
English customs relating to Shrovetide, which are unknown to many 
of our young people. Where suppers of this kind have been given 
by church societies they have been managed in different ways. A 
church in Ohio gives an annual ‘‘ Apple-Pancake Supper.”’ Melted 
butter is placed on the cakes before they are served, and pulverized 
sugar and maple syrup are on the tables. The supper is very little 
trouble, and each year the guests increase in number. Another idea 
for the management of such a supper comes from Connecticut, 
and suggests that each guest en route for supper be furnished with a 
plate and the necessary silver and directed to the pancake head- 
quarters, where each plate-holder turns his own cake, because the 
successful turning of the cake is a part of the real Shrovetide 
merriment. Bread and cheese and bacon were also 
often served at the Shrovetide feasts. 

Following out much the same idea a Sunday-school 
class of girls in Colorado, who wanted to make some 
money, on a Saturday evening gave a hot-wafile sale, 
serving the cakes with syrup and coffee. The sale was so 
successful that their patrons desired them to repeat it. 


A New Idea for Missionary Money 


PEAKING of birthdays, do you know about the 

“Missionary Birthday Boxes”? These attractive 
boxes, like the one in the picture, stand six inches high 
and are supplied by three leading denominational 
boards to their own societies for simply the postage, eleven cents; 
to other societies that desire them they are sold for twenty-five 
cents, postpaid. These boxes may be used at each monthly meeting 
to receive the birthday offermgs of those whose natal dates come 
during that month. One missionary committee that worked the 
birthday idea went to each member of the society, also to members 
of the church who were known to be interested in missions, and 
asked for personal pledges from them, the amounts to be whatever 
they could give, and to be paid upon their next birthdays. Some of 
the dates were, of course, several months in the future, but every 
one is sure to have a birthday sometime; and having pledged before- 
hand they would usually arrange their finances so as to be able to 
pay their pledges within a few days of their birthdays. Pledges 
were given ranging from twenty-five cents to five dollars. The 
record was kept by the missionary committee, and when enough 
pledges had been received to make the amount seventy-five dollars 
for the entire year they had only to collect the money when the 
birthdays arrived. 


A Variation of the “Mock Trial” 


NE Young People’s Society, on one of their social evenings, 
introduced a clever variation of that time-honored form of 
entertainment, a mock trial. The new president, who, after much 


solicitation, had been prevailed upon to accept the office, was 
tendered an informal reception; at least, so the announcement 


A 
4 
4 


was made. Instead, however, a semi-impromptu mock 
trial took place, at which he was charged with having 
obtained his office by bribery. A judge was chosen, a 
jury impaneled, and lawyers volunteered their serv- 
ices for both defense and prosecution. Witnesses 
were summoned, among whom was a medium who 
testified that the accused had consulted him to see 
if he had the “ghost of a chance” to obtain the 
office. A farmer assured the court that the defend- 
ant had stolen melons when a boy, and was there- 
fore perfectly capable of any crime, while on the 
other side the prisoner’s Sunday-school teacher 
assured the judge that the prisoner had always 
contributed a penny and recited the text. 

As there had been no rehearsal of the trial, and 
the witnesses had no knowledge of the questions 
which would be propounded, the testimony was 
impromptu and created much fun. After all the 
evidence had been summed up the jury soon brought 





J IRE 





Long hair—Samson, ABSALOM. 


in a verdict of “Guilty,” and the prisoner was 





A dove—Noau. 


Flag Drills are Pleasing, Too 


td YOU wish to use some of your Junior boys for 
your evening’s program Flag Drills are always 
thrilling and beautiful, and many extra picturesque 
features may be arranged in addition to the simple 
drill. The hoisting of the flag on a pole would be 








Invitation to a Hatchet Party 


promptly sentenced to serve (as president) four 
years. 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper is always glad to be of 
help to all church workers whom she can aid with suggestions for 
their social gatherings or for new methods of work. She willbe 
pleased to hear from her readers if they have new ideas to pass 
on to help others. Payment will be made for all accepted ideas. 
When writing for suggestions kindly address The Minister’s 
Social Helper, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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[Silverware }) 


I There j is no better way 
of choosing silver plate of 
beauty and quality than 
to look for the trade mark 
1847 ROGERS BROS. This 
is something more than 
a mere name. For over 
60 years it has been the 
mark which identifies the 
very best in silverware. 
Articles of table silver 
bearing the trade mark 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. 


are recognized as 
the highest grade 
of silver plate. 
Our process of 
finishing closes 
the pores of the 
silver so that | 
it is worked | 
into a firm, 
hard surface 
that will stand 
years of the 
severest kind of 
wear. Thissproc- 
ess has given 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


well-earned title of 


‘* Silver Plate that Wears.” 


For sale by leading dealers every- 
where. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue “ P-28,” showing many of the 
newer patterns that your dealer can 
get for you. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


ester 
Oak 
Pattern 


silverware the 


NEw YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Her Problems and What is New for Her in the Shops 





Little House Problems 
By the Editors 


HE Editors of this department will gladly try to answer any question that may 
be sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or 
flats. Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where astamped, addressed 


envelope is inclosed. 


Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


Figured Rugs Hard to Dye 

I am in a quandary about my 
rugs. The style calls for a colored 
art! square, and unfortunately my 
two rugs are figured. Is there any 
way I can have them dyed or even do 
the work myself? One rug is red, 
green and blue, and I would like to 
have it a solid green; the other is old 
rose, pale blue and tan, and I would 
like it old rose. Ww. W. 


Unless the figures in your rugs are 
very light you cannot dye the rugs 
a solid color. The pattern will be 
sure to show through in a more or 
less shadowy form, though this does 
not necessarily make the result un- 
attractive. I would not, however, 
advise you to have your rugs dyed 
unless they are in very good condi- 
tion, and unless you feel that as they 
are now they are very objectionable. 
There is no reason for discarding a 
figured rug unless the pattern is very 
ugly and pronounced or the colors 
are glaring. A rug which has small 
figuresi is often very desirable, only 
care must be taken to combine it 
with a fairly plain wall. 


Tan Paper and Cream Ceiling 

I have a room fourteen feet by 
eighteen, with a ten-foot ceiling, 
which I wish to repaper and paint. 
I want the woodwork white. The 
ceiling is at present done in water- 
color, with sprays of flowers around 
the edge, and harmonizes very nicely 
witha light tan paper I have selected. 
Are such ceilings still used and are 
they in good taste? I also have a 
three-branch china candelabrum and 
a five-branch brass candelabrum, and 
I do not know where to place them. 
Could the china one be placed on the 
parlor mantel and the brass one ona 
pedestal? Brass does not look well 
in the dining-room. Mrs. C. K. 

The soft tan paper will be a good 
choice for the living-room, but with 
it you should have a perfectly plain 
ceiling calcimined in cream. Such 
floral decoration as you now have 
belongs to a rather ornate style no 
longer used, and with a plain wall 
attracts too much attention to the 
ceiling. With a tan wall in the living- 
room I feel that this is the place 
for the brass candelabrum, and it 
will be very effective on the mantel. 
The china candelabrum, however, 
you will find looks better in the 
dining-room. 


Curtain for Front-Door Glass 


Will you please tell me what style 
of curtain I can use on the glass of 
my front door? The glass is a long, 
plain oval, and the door opens 
directly into our living-room, where 
there are two windows with cream 
Swiss net curtains hanging quite 
straight. The door has a blind for 
use at night. I do not care for the 
lace panel so oftenseen. A.M.S. 


If you do not care for a pretty 
panel of filet lace, which would be 
quite proper and appropriate for 
this oval window, there is only one 
other thing to do and that is to drape 
it like the other windows, as you can- 
not have it treated like a window and 
yet different from the others in the 
room. Gather your Swiss ona small 
brass rod at the top of the glass oval, 
the rod being just a little wider than 
the widest part of the oval, and 
gather it at the bottom on a similar 
rod, leaving an inch heading top and 
bottom. 


Straw Rugs in Dining-Rooms 
Will you please tell me if a straw 
rug would be suitable for a dining- 
room, or is such a rug used only for 
summer floor-covering? | Be 


Straw rugs are made especially for 
piazza use. However, in house dec- 
oration and furnishing the choice 
of materials must naturally be rela- 
tive to one’s income, and therefore 
a simple straw rug could be used 
to good effect where you are trying 
to furnish a dining-room at the 
lowest possible expense. Only this 
must be considered: these straw rugs, 
though a little cheaper, will not 
wear so well as the plain art wool 
rugs, and therefore if you can add a 
few dollars to your initial outlay the 
wool rug will be more economical in 
the end. 


Colors Best for Parlor 


What colors can I introduce into 
a parlor with sage-green walls, cream 
ceiling and brown oak woodwork? 
The room faces south. The hall is in 
tan and brown and the dining-room 
tan and red. GRAHAME, 


With soft green walls you can use 
a figured linen very effectively for 
side curtains and cushions, also for 
an upholstered chair if you have 
one. Choose a cretonne or linen 
with an écru background and an all- 
over design of birds, flowers and 
foliage in soft tones of rose, dull 
green, brown and a touch of yellow. 
As both the hall and the dining-room 
have tones of tan the rooms ought to 
open together very harmoniously. 


A Den Should be Private 

I have a small den and a large 
living-room extending across the 
front of the house. The living-room 
is connected with the dining-room 
by a wide opening with columns at 
each side. Would a similar opening 
look well between the living-room 
and den, which at present are not 
connected ? E. J. 


As a den is a room chiefly valu- 
able for the privacy it affords for 
study, reading, writing, etc., I think 
it a pity to spoil its real usefulness by 
cutting a large door into the living- 
room, and even worse to take away 
its privacy entirely by using columns. 
My advice would be to cut only a 
single doorway and leave the door 
in place so as to shut off the room 
entirely when necessary. You can 
still use a portiére or door-hanging on 
the living-room side by having the 
door open toward the den. 


To Dye White Net Curtains 

Will you kindly tell me what I can 
use to dye white net curtains a light 
coffee-color ? INQUIRER. 


A very good dye for your cur- 
tains can be made by boiling pow- 
dered ocher in water and then rinsing 
the curtains in it. The curtains 
must previously have been boiled 
and washed perfectly clean. One 
tablespoonful of the ocher to a quart 
of water makes a deep écru, but 
you can vary this to suit your re- 
quirements. Rinse the curtains one 
at a time in the ocher water, to pre- 
vent streakiness, and if any starch 
is needed use this same water to mix 
with the starch. 


To Protect Paint 

The woodwork in our dining-room 
is white. How can I protect the 
paint on the pantry door, so that it 
will not look like a hotel? J.S.G. 


There is a heavy glass oval, about 
eight inches long by three wide, 
which is designed to protect the spot 
where the hand naturally touches 
the door. This, being glass, scarcely 
shows against the white paint, and 
is easily cleaned. 


Bedroom With Cretonne 

I wish to make side curtains for 
one window, portiéres for a single 
doorway, and a bedspread with val- 
ance and pillow-shams to match, 
all of cretonne. The bed is three- 
quarter size. Will you kindly tell 
me how many yards of material will 
be required? K. W.S. 

Cretonne is usually not more than 
a yard wide, so you will doubtless 
need two lengths for the window- 
curtains. Measure the distance 
from the rod to the bottom of the 
casing below the sill, allowing about 
two inches and a half for each hem 
at the bottom, and four or five 
inches for each curtain for a casing 
and small heading at the top. About 
two yards and a half will be required 
for the portiére (since the doorway 
is narrow you will need only one), 
though I advise you to measure the 
height of the door to be sure that 
this is enough. In measuring for the 
curtains and portiére allow three or 
four inches extra to each length you 
cut off, in case of shrinkage. The 
extra material can be turned in at 
the top of the curtains. Twelve 
yards of 36-inch material will make 
spread and valances for a _ three- 
quarter bed. This allows for valances 
for three sides of the bed, supposing 
that the head is against the wall. If 
both the head and one side are against 
the wall it will be necessary to hang 
valances only on two sides, and in that 
case get two yards and a quarter less 
of the cretonne. I do not advise you 
to make pillow-shams; the bed will 
look much more attractive with the 
spread drawn up over the pillows. 
Since you have so much cretonne in 
the room, why not, instead of cover- 
ing the whole bed with it, make your 
spread of fine unbleached cheesecloth, 
muslin or linen, with valances to 
match, and around the spread ap- 
pliqué a border of_cretonne about six 
inches wide? 


Curtains for Living-Room 

My living-room has a northwest 
exposure with five windows, the two 
northern ones facing directly on the 
pavement and extending all the way 
to the ground. The others are the 
regulation size. The wall paper is 
blue figured, the rug green, the wood- 
work cherry stain, and the furniture 
brown Mission. What curtains can 
I use? F.C. M. 


You must use white or cream cur- 
tains in a room where you have 
been unfortunately obliged to com- 
bine so many colors. As you need 
protection from the street the cur- 
tains at the long windows will have 
to be drawn together, therefore I 
should advise a thin material. A 
pretty cross-barred scrim finished 
with a narrow linen lace edge will be 
attractive, hanging, full and soft, 
straight down from a small rod. The 
other window-curtains should hang 
to just below the sill and may be 
drawn back. 





What is New in the Shops 
By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops, and then if you care to 
know more details, or the directions for buying what I tell you about, pray write 
me, only please send a stamped, addressed envelope. It is impossible forme to make 


purchases or send samples. 


Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care of The 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A Decorating Studio 


Connected with a china and cut- 
glass establishment which imports 
many beautiful, costly wares is a 
studio where all sorts of special de- 
signing, engraving and _ crest-work 
are done to order. The handsomest 
“‘lay’’ plates shown in this studio 
are very plain, with only a narrow 
band of gold and a monogram in 
gold. For marking a dinner service 
with a three-letter monogram in the 
paste or acid gold the charge is fifteen 
dollars a dozen. The single letter is 
four dollars and fifty cents a dozen. 
For the flat gold marking the price is 
much less: six dollars a dozen fora 
three-letter monogram. The crest 
and monogram work for glass and 
china are well designed and the prices 
are moderate. 


Normandy Work 


Another embroidery that has 
sprung into instant popularity is 
the Normandy or punched work. It 
is done on heavy linen with a very 
coarse sail needle and a heavy linen 
thread. In principle it is like fagot- 
ing, the whole background of the pat- 
tern being formed of the punched 
holes held by the thread. This open- 
work or netted effect is very pretty. 
The pattern itself, usually of fruit or 
flowers, is worked in outline stitch 
in linen embroidery cotton, usually 
in a dark shade. Luncheon sets of 
this work are most attractive. A 
large centerpiece (stamped) thirty- 
six inches in diameter is one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. The doilies 
are in six-inch and twelve-inch sizes, 
and are priced correspondingly. 
There are also stamped patterns for 
pillow-tops, table-runners, table- 
covers, etc., at moderate prices. 


The Revival of Cross-Stitch 


The new cross-stitch patterns are 
especially popular at present. The 
work is so simple and effective and so 
quickly done that many who are not 
skilled in embroidery are taking it up 
with very successful results. The 
floral patterns are probably the most 
popular, and the effect of some of 
these is that of the old-fashioned 
chintz roses that our grandmothers 
used to work on samplers. Some of 
the pieces have a lattice-work of the 
cross-stitch (usually worked in black) 
which forms a background for the 
wreaths and borders of roses. These 
designs, especially imported, are 
stamped on a heavy imported linen 
and range in price from eighteen 
cents for a small doily to six dollars 
and fifty cents for a large luncheon 
cloth. A pretty pillow-case, about 
twelve inches by eighteen, with all 
the seams but one sewed up, is one 
dollar. These prices are only for the 
stamped linen and do not include the 
materials for working. 


Brass and “<opper Desk Sets 


Handsome desk sets in variety 
are sold at prices that include the 
cost of packing and shipping, except 
in rare cases where the places are so 
distant that the heavy express charges 
would be out of proportion to the 
orders. A set of brush brass at three 
dollars and seventy-five cents con- 
sists of a blotter-pad with brass 
corners, a Paper-knife, a five-inch 
ink-well, a pen-brush and a rocking 
blotter. A set of unusually good 
quality of heavy brass, in a bright 
finish, is eleven dollars and fifty 
cents. It includes a_ large-sized 
desk-pad with corners, letter-rack, 
stamp-box, pen-brush, desk calendar, 
ink-well, letter file and opener. An 
attractive set in polished copper at 
five dollars and fifty cents comprises 
the following six pieces: letter-rack, 
desk-pad, rocking blotter, pen-tray, 
ink-well and letter opener. 


Fast-Color Draperies 


Recently unfadable fabrics, al- 
ready composing a long list which 
includes both light and heavy 
weights and great variety of weaves 
and colors, have appeared in several 
new qualities. Rankin, used chiefly 
for windowdraperies, has a two-toned 
effect, caused by the light thread of 
the woof and the darker’warp. In 
appearance it is somewhat like a 
ribbed silk, though more transpa- 
rent. It is fifty inches wide and one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a yard. 
Oban, another new weave, is also a 
casement drapery, soft, silky and 
transparent, and comes in the same 
width at sixty cents a yard. These 
fabrics, in twelve or more different 
colors, all good, are unfadable in 
both sunlight and water, and their 
silky finish is not impaired by fre- 
quent washings. Another material, 
used for portiéres and other draper- 
ies, is sun-fast and, while the guar- 
antee does not include washing, it 
keeps its color unusually well. It is 
known as Rousse and has a fine net- 
like mesh, the threads being about as 
heavy as coarse embroidery floss. 


Auto-Nesting Cups 


For the Convenience of traveler 
and picnicker is a set of auto-nesting 
cups of aluminum which cost one 
dollar. The four cups fit one into 
another, and the largest has a screw- 
top which keeps them all in position. 
They are very light and take up 
little space, the folder cup and top 
being only three inches and a half 
high. 


Sherbet Glasses 


Dainty sherbet glasses, now very 
popular, are offered in many new 
shapes at tempting prices. They 
usually stand about four inches high 
and the bowls measure from three and 
a half to four inches across. One 
set, at two dollars and seventy-five 
cents a dozen, has a sea-green bowl 
and base stands of twirled crystal. 
The same model is shown in amber 
glass at the same price. Both are 
lovely. A slightly different shape is 
of iridescent glass and looks like 
thinly blown soap-bubbles with 
changing colors. This set is five dol- 
lars a dozen. Other sets are priced 
to seven dollars and fifty cents, while 
those of clear crystal, with delicate 
filigree patterns in the silver deposit, 
are nine dollars a dozen. These 
glasses are used at afternoon teas 
and receptions and are usually 
handed on a small dessertplate or 
napkin; but for those who wish it 
small salvers in the crystal and silver 
are sold for six dollars a dozen. 


Cretonne and Tapestry Novelties 


Undoubtedly this is the day of 
cretonne, which is employed in so 
many ways that it is impossible to 
describethemall. Itappears as both 
inside and outside coverings in the 
many convenient boxes, trays and 
cabinets shownthiswinter. A pretty 
workbox for one dollar and fifty 
cents contains a crochet needle, a 
bodkin, a stiletto, a glove-hook, a 
pincushion and a needle-book. A 
stationery box, filled, is eighty-five 
cents. A small cabinet made to 
stand on the dressing-table, with two 
small drawers, and one long one for 
neckwear, bows, jewelry, etc., is one 
dollar; smaller ones are fifty cents. 
There are endless small boxes for 
gloves, handkerchiefs and odds and 
ends, as well as trays for marty pur- 
poses, at prices ranging from twenty- 
five cents to several dollars. 

Tapestry vies with cretonne in 
popular favor, and the handsomer 
boxes are covered in this material. 
The small needlework patterns are 
the best, and the coloring is rich and 
subdued. The edges are usually fin- 
ished and bound with heavy gold 
gimp, and the boxes are often lined 
with a moiré silk. A mail-tray, con- 
venient for country houses, is three 
dollars; it is seven inches by twelve. 
A pen-tray, glass- lined, with several 
compartments, is the same price, and 
a large blotter to match is six dollars 
and fifty cents. A scrap-basket 
matching the set and lined with reseda 
moiré is five dollars. A pretty hat- 
pin holder, hexagonal in shape, and 
with the top larger than the bottom, 
has the top covered with gold net in 
a hexagonal mesh over fine black 
screen wire stretched tight, which 
serves to keep the hatpins in place. 
The holder is sold at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. 


For Stenciling and Embroiderin& 


A number of new materials will 
interest art-workers as being ad- 
mirably adapted to decorations in 
stenciling, embroidery and appliqué 
work. Best in quality among these 
is the Egyptian Toil, or mummy- 
cloth, which is a soft, heavy material 
very closely woven, with a dull lus- 
trous finish. It comes fifty inches 
wide in the usual shades of red, 
brown, blue, green, cream, etc., at 
one dollar and sixty-five centsa yard. 
It makes a graceful hanging and is 
also used for cushions and couch- 
covers. Normandy cloth is less ex- 
pensive: sixty-five cents, fifty inches 
wide. It is much rougher in texture 
and is on the order of the crashes and 
canvases so popular for work of this 
sort. The Cranlington drapery cloth 
isalso excellent. Its weave is rather 
loose and coarse, but the threads take 
the stencil color well, and it is espe- 
cially good for darned-work em- 
broidery. The price for this is 
seventy-five cents, and it also is fifty 
inches wide. 


Pillow-Cases and Towels 


Stamped pillow-cases of very fine 
linen in conventional and floral de- 
signs are priced at|two dollars and 
twenty-five cents a pair. The ends 
are left open so that they may be 
made to fit any pillow. Another 
quality made with hemstitched ends 
istwo dollarsa pair. Towels, stamped 
for working, are from _ thirty-five 
cents to One dollar and sixty-five 
cents each. The ends are to be scal- 
ioped, or sometimes the towels 
come already hemstitched and some 
of them have a wreath to hold a 
monogram. 


Velours in New Colors 


This season a new shade, Holland 
blue, is much in evidence. This 
soft gray blue is particularly lovely 
in the velours which make such 
rich-looking cushions, hangings and 
draperies of all sorts. In the single- 
faced velours three qualities de- 
serve especial mention: the imperial 
French velours, at two dollars; the 
Liberty velours (soft and silky), at 
one dollar and thirty-five cents, and 
the Victoria velvet velours, at two 
dollars and twenty-five cents. The 
last-mamed has an extremely lus- 
trous sheen and looks like a fine silk 
velvet. All of these velours are fifty 
inches wide and come in many 
desirable shades. 
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After the 
Last Taste 


‘The Memory Lingers”’ 
Post 
Toasties 


Are made of care- 
fully selected white 
com; rolled into thin 
fluffy bits and toasted 
to a crisp, appetizing 
golden brown, already 
to serve with cream 
and sugar. 


Sold by Grocers 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


Post 
Toasties 
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HIS superb crochet is done in the patterns of heavy old Venetian lace. The thread 
which is used is a coarse linen of an oyster-pearl shade. The effect is elegant and 
rich in the extreme, and at the same time the work is exceptionally durable. 
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N THIS table-runner the dots forming the lattice- 
work are made of single crochet. The rest is done 
in double crochet and chain-stitch. 


‘“TDSOINT DE VENISE”’ is very cleverly suggested in 
the little triangles and the festoon stitches in the 
alternate rings in this chair-back or scarf end. 









FEW needlepoint stitches join together the crochet LORAL and leaf motifs which one sees in the ‘‘Gros 
Venise’’ are wonderfully simulated in this beauti- 


fulcenterpiece. The filling stitches are of crochet. 


in this border. The triangular spaces in each 
circle are filled in with the ‘‘ Point de Feston.’’ 
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BB occ beautiful medallion in the center of the linen cushion is so large that the = 
worker will be able to copy it. The rings are crocheted over a padding and are N: 
sewed in to form the crescent motifs which help make up this medallion. anv. 


NoTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer any questions about this work if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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Universally 
Required 


The expression “You can 
buy it everywhere” is only 
another way of saying “Tt 
is wanted everywhere. 


Gorham Silverware is 
wanted everywhere and con: 
sequently it is for sale by 
jewelers everywhere. The 
one proposition is the nat 
ural corollary of the other: 


Gorham Silver is the 
leading silverware of this 
country, and the leading 
jewelers of this country 
are naturally the ones 
through whom the demand 
is expressed. 


Consider 
these three facts ! 


First: There is no city 
or town of any size in the 
United States »where .you 
cannot buy Gorham Silver 
ware of jewelers. 


Secondly: It costs no 
more than other solid silver 
ware, and often the prices 
are lower than those asked 
for wares of less merit. 


Thirdly: Gorham Silver 
ware is abyays available 
wherever_you may be, and 
pieces already owned can 
be matched or added to. 


Look for the 


trade - mark 


STERLING 


mE GORHAM 


SIIVERSMITHS 


NEW YORK 
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GORHAM SILVER POLISH 
The best for cleaning silver 
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Worth Reading 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


opinions, but forms them for himself, and 

who cares for good writing, will be re- 
freshed in spirit by the number of men and 
women now doing sound work in American 
and English fiction—not necessarily great work, 
but sincere, capable, high-class work. There are 
many novels of the day which no one who wishes 
to keep in touch with current literature can leave 
unread; a considerable group of novelists whom 
not to know is to argue one’s self unknown. 
The oft-repeated statement that serious fiction 
is no longer written or read has made, by per- 
sistent reiteration, an impression even on the 
minds of those who do not take their opinions 
ready-made, and many readers will be surprised to find 
how long a list of novelists of ability and high standards 
can be made out, and how many novels of quality and 
charm are published. When we take account of stock we 
discover that bankruptcy is still at a comfortable distance. 


"Ta reader who does not borrow his 


Two Veteran American Novelists 


UR own fiction makes the best showing in its history, 
whether one considers the range of its interests or the 
aims or workmanship of the living practitioners of the art. 
The veteran leaders of the group of American novelists will 
rank, in point of knowledge of the art of writing, with the 
best novelists of the time in any literature. A good deal is 
said about the style of Gabriele d’Annunzio, but the author 
of ‘The Dead City” cannot suggest the hidden meanings 
of his thought with the skill of Mr. Henry James; nor has 
he the same penetrating sense of the subtler relations of 
things, to say nothing of the decent reserve which Mr. James 
never violates. Mr. James is one of the very small group 
of living writers to whom the word “distinction” can be 
applied. There are many readers who find his later stories 
fatiguing in their demands on attention, and this is a serious 
fault in a work of literature, just as the failure to explain 
itself is a serious defect in a painting. ‘There was a sub- 
stantial grain of truth in the statement of a witty woman 
that “The Wings of the Dove”’ got its title because it has neither 
head nor tail. But one has to go back only a few years to find 
Mr. James writing stories of the rare quality of observation and 
style of ‘The American” and “The Portrait of a Lady.” 

Mr. William Dean Howells makes a more direct approach to his 
subjects and to his readers than Mr. James, but he is not a whit less 
master of that charm of style which is the special sign of the man of 
letters. He has written many stories, and they have varied greatly 
in interest and vitality; but although he has often dealt with the 
surface of things he has always dealt with them asan artist. He has 
never been afraid to address the larger audience, and he has never 
lowered his standards in his desire to make his delicate gifts helpful. 
When the fiction of this generation is weighed and measured by 
the judges who in the future will separate the wheat from the chaff 
it is safe to predict that “The Rise of Silas Lapham’’ and “ A Hazard 
of New Fortunes” will be counted worthy of long remembrance. 


Two Woman Novelists of Distinction 


LTHOUGH she has been an important figure for a few years only 
Mrs. Edith Wharton has amply proved her right to a place 
of distinction among the serious novelists. It may be urged that, 
like Mrs. Humphry Ward, she is too serious, and there is ground 
for the charge. Mrs. Wharton writes with a quick artistic conscience 
and is greatly concerned with the form of her work, and one suspects 
that she is indifferent to the general verdict. It is her limitation 
that she always makes us aware that she is an expert. She lacks 
humor, but she is well stocked with wit, and the intellectual quality 
of her work is always high. In ‘‘The Valley of Decision” she was 
the expert rather than the creative artist; in “The House of Mirth” 
she wrote with conviction and emotion, and the story came to life. 
Mrs. Margaret Deland has reached a point in her career when it 
is safe to pass a provisional judgment on her work. She is a born 
writer—that is to say, she owes her success to original rather than 
to derivative qualities. Her strength does not lie in adroitness or 
dexterity; it lies in her insight, her humor, her courage and her 
vitality. She is a novelist by nature as well as by training. The 
keyword of her work is not “‘ culture,” but “life.” Her insight is deep 
rather than subtle; she has humor rather than wit, which means 
that her work is vital rather than intellectual. She has been a devout 
student in craftsmanship, and no one knows better than she the 
secrets of the art of fiction. 


Novelists Who Have Done Excellent Work 


IKE Mrs. Deland, Mr. Owen Wister is a novelist trained in the 
school of life; a writer of fresh, vigorous imagination, con- 
cerned with real people, and not afraid of directness, simplicity and 
the plain truth of plain men and women. Mr. Wister is one of the 
very few American novelists who have dealt with the melodramatic 
frontier life without the unreality which usually vitiates the literary 
treatment of that life; and he has also made a fresh and vivacious 
report of the spirit and habit of the oldest social life in the country. 
Readers of serious fiction do not pass by tie work of Mr. Robert 
Herrick, though they find it at times lacking in humor and in the 
relief of the light touch. The author of “The Healer” has never 
trifled with his subjects or his readers; he has produced slowly and 
with conscientious thoroughness of observation and of craftsmanship. 
“The Common Lot,” “‘ Together,” and other novels which bear 
Mr. Herrick’s name, show profound insight into many aspects of 
American life today and his sustained force and grip on the realities 
of that life which place Mr. Herrick among the ablest novelists. 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has revived the old-fashioned romance, 
and has put into his work a vitality which promises 
long life to a select group of his stories. The directness, 
simple construction and courage of sentiment of these 
novels are not the fashion of the hour, but that is of 
no consequence. What is important is the fact that 
Mr. Smith has drawn the portrait of the American 
gentleman in Colonel Carter, Oliver Horn, Peter, and 
Gentleman George. If he idealizes the old order it 
must be remembered that the gentleman is always an 
idealist. 

It is too early to attempt to rank the work of Miss 
Ellen Glasgow or Miss Mary Johnston in an order of 
merit, but no one who wishes to know American fiction 
will leave their stories unread; nor will such a reader 
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pass by Mrs. Mary Stanbery Watts’s remarkable 
novels, “‘The Tenants,” “Nathan Burke” and 
“The Legacy,” stories of great promise. 

It is also too early to appraise the value of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s fiction, but in a large, 
epical way he has dramatized the crises in 
American history. He paints with a free hand 
on large canvases, but ‘‘ Coniston” showed finer 
skill than its predecessors. 


Writers of Serious Fiction 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD has written 

novels which no one who wishes to know 
the serious fiction of the time will leave unread. 
She is a woman of great ability, generous knowledge and 
wide sympathies. Her work bears witness to her deep 
seriousness of temper and her high aims, but her later stories 
have not fulfilled the promise of her earlier work. 

Mr. William De Morgan is both serious and prolix to a 
degree which imperils the future of his novels; but he is 
full of human tenderness, of whimsical fancy, of willful and 
delightful unconventionalities, of unaffected and effortless 
humor. He is a genuinely wholesome writer who teaches 
the old lessons of sympathy, charity and the sweetness 
which is strength without dogmatism or heavy-handedness. 
He is a charming gossip without malice, a talebearer who 
reports only good things, a most companionable and 
lovable writer. 


Short Stories of Classic Quality 


4k generation to which Mr. James Lane Allen and 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page belong has made a lasting 
record of excellence in the short story, which has become 
in American hands as artistic as in the hands of French 
writers. - If there is any body of contemporary writings for 
which one may dare to predict a long future it is the group 
of short stories which were the first fruits of the sensitive 
and vital art of Mr. James Lane Allen, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, Mr. George W. Cable, Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
Mr. Hamlin Garland and Miss Mary E. Wilkins; Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett and Mr. Joel Chandler Harris are, alas, no longer to 
be counted among the living. There are few stories of the day 
about which one would be willing to make predictions, but the group 
of short stories which bear the names of these writers is likely to 
outlast most current fiction. 

Mr. James, Mrs. Wharton, Mr. Wister and Mrs. Deland have also 
enriched our literature with short stories of fresh insight and vital 
interest. It would be easy to make a book of stories by this group 
of writers, on the title page of which there would be small risk 
in putting the words, “American Classics.” Several of these 
novelists have written long stories of high quality, but their 
greatest achievements so far have been in their short stories. 


Outdoor English Novelists 


INCE the death of Mr. George Meredith Mr. Thomas Fardy is 
the foremost figure among living English novelists. Less intel- 
lectual than the author of ‘‘ The Egoist” he has far greater dramatic 
force; indeed, in the command of the tragic elements in human life 
he has no superior in English fiction. He is a fatalist in his study of 
the pressure of environment and circumstances on character; his 
women are primitive and elemental, and no writer of the time has a 
firmer grip on the tremendous significance of sex. Such stories as 
““The Mayor of Casterbridge” are as full of omens from the start 
as “King Lear,” and the stream of facts bears steadily on toward 
the tragic end. But Mr. Hardy is also a master of humor, and since 
Shakespeare no more convincing humor has been put in print than 
one hears in the talk of Mr. Hardy’s country folks. Nor has he been 
surpassed in the vital use of landscape, not only as background but 
also as a moving influence in the shaping of the drama. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts shares with Mr. Hardy a deep sense of the 
searching influence of landscape and occupation in giving character, 
tone and direction, a rare gift of description and a sense of fatalism; 
but he has individuality of insight and style. Dartmoor differs from 
Wessex, and while the men and women in “Children of the Mist”’ 
and “Three Brothers” are of the family of Mr. Hardy’s characters 
they differ radically. Mr. Phillpotts often pushes description too 
far, and his stories lack humor and shading, but he knows his people 
and draws them with a strong hand. 


The School of Kindliness 


OTEWORTHY is the fact that in a somewhat cynical society, 

where there are many whose god is the Superman, a group of 
novelists of such health of mind and such generous and unabashed 
human feeling as Mr. William De Morgan, Mr. W. J. Locke, Mr. 
James M. Barrie and Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch holds so important a 
place. They are all natural story-tellers, though none of them is 
without a vein of sophistication. Of late Mr. Barrie has been writing 
plays, but there is a small group of stories to Mr. Barrie’s credit 
which have the good old-fashioned qualities of sentiment, humor 
and delightful portraiture. They are not planned on a great scale, 
and their construction is open to serious criticism, but they have 
beguiling ease, humor and spontaneity. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch is a Cornishman, as Mr. Barrie is a Scotchman, 
and he has given us the atmosphere of the “‘ Delectable Duchy” as 
Mr. Hardy has given us that of Wessex, and Mr. Phillpotts that of 
Dartmoor. He has a quality that suggests a strain of Celtic blood 
in his veins, an imagination that never gets far from poetry, a quaint 
fancy that plays about quaint people, and a whimsical humor. 

Mr. Locke is also of the company of those to whom art is play, 
and who write for the refreshment rather than for the instruction 
of their fellows. People whose hearts are bigger than 
their creeds and who have not let their humanity run 
into logical categories love ‘‘ The Beloved Vagabond,” 
and know how much there is in it. Mr. Locke is not 
trying to make society over, but his modern fairy 
stories make the stoniest heart and the most rigid 
mind a little more generous and charitable. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Maurice Hewlett and 
Mr. John Galsworthy belong in the group of novelists 
with whom the reader who wishes to know the best 
fiction of the day in English must have some acquaint- 
ance, but their work has been so recently commented 
upon in THE JouRNAL that further words would be 
“vain repetition.” 
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Provide a Place for 


Children’s Books 


Give the children 


in your home an 
opportunity to accumu- 
late and properly care 
for the books that are of 
especial interest to them. 


Ata cost but little 
greater than that of one 
or two good books— 
you can provide your boy or 
girl with a GlubeWeevicke Book- 
case, forming a nucleus for an 
Individual Library in his or her 
own room that will be a source 


of unending pleasure and satis- 
faction with each successive year. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Bookcases 


may be had in a wide diversity 
of styles and finishes to har- 
monize perfectly with the fur- 
nishings or finish of any room. 

Duplicate units are 
always obtainable at any future 
time. Additional bookcase 
space may therefore be quickly 
had as the number of books increase, 
or whenever new arrangements or 
combinations, adaptable to any 


nook, corner or varying wall-space 
are required. 


Globe“Wernicke Bookcases 
are sold by 1500 authorized agencies. 
Where not represented, the 
Globe“Wernicke Bookcase of your 
choice will be shipped on approval, 
freight prepaid. 


Lists of Good Books—Free 


Send today for ‘‘ The Blue Book of 
Fiction,”’ containing comprehensive 
lists of good books selected from the 
world’s greatest writers of fiction, 
by Hamilton W. Mabie —also ‘‘ The 
World’s Best Books,” containing au- 
thentic lists of good books written 
expressly for children. 

These valuable Books and a copy 
of the Globe“Wernicke Bookcase Catalog, con- 
taining many charming suggestions for Individual 


and Home Libraries, will be mailed free on re- 
quest. Simply address Dept. A. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 


New York, 380-382 Broadway 
Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. 
Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 
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Tied Notes and Accidentals 


Can a sharped note be tied to a flatted one, or 
vice versa? For example, can F sharp be tied to 
G flat? I have had two teachers who do not 
agree on this question. a. 5. 

I think that the teacher who answered your 
question affirmatively was right. Otherwise it 
would be impossible to make enharmonic modu- 
lations without reiterating the “‘common tone.’ 


The Various Clefs 


Will you please explain the clefs here illus- 
trated? I recently found them in a book on 
manual and pedal phrasing, and do not know 
what they mean. Mrs. C. S. 
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Passing by the treble and bass clefs and 
turning to the “old” or “ancient” clefs I 
advise you to look closely to the center of each 
ofthem. Wherever it is located there is mid- 
dle C. The soprano clef has its center on the 
first line, the alto clef on the third, and the tenor 
clef on the fourth line. These clefs were in 
the past employed to avoid the writing of leger 
lines, each clef fitting approximately its respect- 
ive voice. They are now only used in writing 
for the viola, violoncello, and sometimes for the 
higher trombones. In modern editions of older 
works only the treble and bass clefs are used. 


“Doppio Movimento” and its Meaning 


What is the meaning of the words ‘‘ Doppio 
Movimento” in such a case as the second part 
of Chopin’s Nocturne, opus 15, No. 2, and how 
should it be played? M. E. P. 

“Doppio Movimento” means in English 
“Double movement.” Could you not guess 
it? The place so superscribed should be played 
twice as fast as the preceding part. Quarter 
notes should here be played as the eighths were 
played before; eighth notes like the former 
sixteenths, and so on. 


Pronouncing a Russian Name 


What is the pronunciation of the name of the 
Russian composer, Mili Balakirew, and what 
is the melody that runs through his Poéme 
Symphonique ‘ Russia,” which is also in 
Tschaikovsky’s Overture ‘‘1812”? Cas 


In pronouncing his name place the emphasis 
upon the antepenult and give the final ‘‘w” the 
sound of “f.” Thus, Ba-la-ki-reff; the “i” as 
in “bid.” The melody to which you valine is 
the Russian National Anthem, one of the most 
beautiful and singable anthems in the world. 


The Meaning of “ Stretto” 


What is the meaning of the word “‘stretto” in 
Grieg’s ‘“‘Danse Caprice’’? ¥.L, B. 


“Stretto”’ denotes a narrowing, such as we 
mean by speaking geographically of a “‘strait,” 
as of the “Bering Strait.””’ It means that all 
parts should come closer together. Musically 
expressed it means a quickening of the tempo. 
The English word “street” is of the same 
derivation. 


Some Advice About Playing Concertos 


In about what tempo would you take the 
Tschaikovsky Concerto in B flat minor, and is it 


possible to execute the arpeggio following the 
notes 





in the time that is here allotted—that is, an 
eighth note? BH. Lb. M. 


Do not expect any knowledge to come to you 
from outside which you must evolve from your 
inner consciousness. The beautiful concerto, if 
you have grasped it in its entirety, has surely 
made an impression of some definite sort upon 
you. Have courage, then; trust to the correct- 
ness of your musical instinct and followit. You 
can no more render your conception of it in my 
tempo than I could render mine in yours. The 
fact that you reach 
for a work of such 
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An Unknown Musical Sign 


Please state what is the t 
meaning of the sign fl in Y 
this chord, which occurs in 
Chopin’s Polonaise, opus 40. 

G. B. L. 

I never saw nor heard of sucha sign. Have 
you a good, accredited edition of the Polonaise? 
The sign you speak of causes me to suspect yours 
to be a “freak edition.”” Get Peters’s edition, 
where you will not find such hieroglyphics. 


Playing a “‘Glissando” 


What is the proper way to play the glissando 
at the close of the “Piéce Drdélatique,” by 
Moszkowski? VIVIAN. 

This is largely an individual matter. Some 
give the preference to the thumb, but as a rule 
I use the middle finger upward and the thumb 
downward. Be sure, whichever finger you use, 
not to brace it against any other finger. Why 
do you not try to play the passage with finger- 
ing like any other scale? 


Use Variety in Your Playing 


Will you kindly tell me if, in the sustained 
trill in the Chopin Waltz, opus 42, there should 
be any shading? AMATEUR. 

That is purely a matter of good taste. Any- 
thing you do with refinement and fitness in such 
cases is right. Besides, you must remember 
that “‘ variety is the spice of life,” and variety in 
the rendition of ornamentations, such as a trill, 
is a necessity. Sameness of execution makes 
both the player and the listener weary. 


Duple and Triple Time Again 


How shall I play the following passage which 
occurs in the first movement of Grieg’s Sonata 
in C minor for violin and piano? WESTERN. 








| =~ > >! 
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Divide—mentally—both the upper and the 
lower notes into eighths. This will give you 
the prescribed six eighths and place the lower 
F sharp midway between the upper C and 
E flat. In musical notation the divisions into 
even and odd numbers are expressed by the 
same kind of notes, to which, however, a 


figure is usually added, such as the figure 3 
in your quotation. 


A Peculiar Chord Marking 


What is the meaning of the marks above these 
chords from a march by Raff? I cannot find 
them in any musical dictionary. Louis W. 








I confess my ignorance, and can only say 
what I infer, which is that the chords, being 
syncopated, may be easily misunderstood and 
receive the accent (wrongly) on the eighth note 
instead of the sixteenth. To prevent this the 
composer resorted to this sign, which is not in 
general use—provided it was the composer and 
not some editor who invented the sign. 


The Workings of the Pedals 


What is the meaning of the terms ‘‘tre corde” 
and “‘una corda”? Has the sign anything to 
do with these terms? B.W. J. 


No, the sign of the crossed circle has nothing 
whatever to do with them. You have probably 
noticed in a grand piano that each hammer, in 
obedience to the key that is struck, sets three 
strings into vibration. Press down the left 
pedal—this is often called the soft pedal—and 
you will see that the entire mechanism of the 
piano, including the keys and hammers, is 
moved about an eighth of an inch to the left. 
The result is that the hammer no longer strikes 
three strings, but only two. In former times 
the motion to the left was larger, so that by 
pressing the left pedal the hammer struck only 
one string, or, in Italian, wna corda. This pro- 
duced ‘not only greater softness, but also a 
change in quality of tone. When the left pedal 
is to be released again, the hammer to strike 
all three strings, it is marked ¢re corde. 





F Aiiewered by Josef Helmenn ¥ 


When a Person Has No Ear for Music 


I would very much like to play the piano, but 
my friends say I have no musical ear. I can 
detect errors in a piece I know, but I am not 
conscious of mistakes in things with which I am 
not familiar. Do you think I could master the 
piano sufficiently well to get some enjoyment 
for myself out of it? Missouri. 

Your ear is a part of your whole self. Hence 
if your ear is satisfied with the music you make 
there is no reason for you to desist from play- 
ing. As for detecting mistakes in unfamiliar 
pieces it need not trouble you so long as you 
can detect them in familiar pieces. 


The Significance of an Accidental 


Should an accidental occurring in the right 
hand be observed in the left hand? Here is a 
passage about whichI amin doubt. Z.B.M. 











Chromatic signs, such as sharps, flats, etc., 
concern only the staff—and usually only the 
one octave—in which they are written. 


Some Selections for Four Hands 


Please give me the names of about half a 
dozen selections for piano, four hands, of medium 
difficulty and suitable for informal concerts or 
entertainments. R.5. G: BD: 

Schubert, Divertissements; Moszkowski, From 
Foreign Parts, German Rounds; Zarembski, 
Danses Galiciennes; B. O. Klein, American 


Dances (twelve books, not containing dance 
music however). 


The Best Way to Use the Loud Pedal 


Can you give me any general rule for the use 
of the loud pedal? In some cases it is marked 
where the notes blend when sustained, while in 
other cases it is not. Ei; Bee 

The general rule for the use of the pedal is 
euphony, which includes purity of harmony, 
clearness of melody and definiteness of rhythm. 
The determining organ is the ear, which you 
must train to abhor everything not euphonious. 


The Cure for a “ High” Wrist 


Will you please state what is the best way to 
cure a high, stiff wrist which is sometimes all 
“hooped up’’? QUESTIONER. 

I would simply say: Keep it low at all times, 
but do not press it down. Its low position, in 
other words, should not be the result of an effort, 
but rather of the opposite: relaxation. Let it 
“hang” low. Do not be discouraged by a few 
failures. The bad habits of years are not cured 
in a day. Persist in the endeavor, for if you do 
not you will in time seriously injure the nerves 
and muscles of both the arms and the back. 


The Use of the Appoggiatura 


Here are two examples of appoggiaturas. 
Obviously one of them is to be played on the beat 
and accented, while the other is not. Will you 
please tell me if there is any rule governing the 
use of appoggiaturas? INQUIRER. 

f 


tr 











I have never believed in hairsplitting. When 
we deal with antique works we must, of course, 
distinguish between the slow and the quick 
appoggiaturas, or, as they are often called, long 
and short grace notes, of which the short one has 
a line crossing its stem and beam, while the long 
one is without this line. As for the long one, it 
sets in on the beat 





magnificence and 
magnitude implies 
that your musical 
experience is wide 
enough to warrant 
you in relying upon 
your ideas, at least 
as far as tempo is 
concerned; unless the 
state of your general 
technic is inadequate 
for the task, in which 
case you should not 
attempt it. 





answer questions by mail. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be glad to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask it. The short one, 

of him, These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
cannot be repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to 
Practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered 
questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; 
correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. And it should be remembered 
that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will 


be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


and (usually) usurps 
one-half of the value 
of the note following 


however, is to be 
executed according 
to good taste. The 
grace note and its 
chief must follow 
each other so rapidly 
as to make it futile 
to investigate 
whether the grace 
note entered on or 








before the beat. 
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Not only in the dainty 
convenience of its shape, 
but also in its perfect pur- 
ity, does Crystal Domino 
Sugar meet modern re- 
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That is why endorsementslike 
Prof. L. B. Allyn’s, chemist, of 
Westfield, Mass., the ‘‘pure 
food town,’’ are natural ac- 
knowledgments of the scrupu- 
lous cleanliness surrounding 
every step of its making. 


Read the story of its making in 
oursplendidlyillustrated booklet. 
Senton request. Address Dept.7. 


The American Sugar Refining Co. 
117 Wall St. New York 
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professed to admire me, to meet at dinner some of the progressive 
péople of the place. I did not make a very good appearance; 
but that is nothing for me, I am always offending in that way. 

One time a man came to where [I live to read a paper before a 
club. What he said in his paper didn’t suit me at all, so I just up and 
told him so. The truth was, nobody else liked what he said very 
well, but all were too polite to say so. I am not defending myself in 
this, nor pointing it out as any special exploit of mine. Maybe it was 
rude—but I did it. It kicked up no end of a fuss, and I was out of 
society for a year or two. But it wasn’t the first time. I’m always 
getting out of society. The best thing about it, though, is that I 
never know it till afterward. 

One of my friends came and told me long afterward that I com- 
mitted social suicide that night at Mrs. Blank’s. I had been dead a 
year and didn’t know it. But it was worth the sacrifice, because I 
heard later that the man, who really was a great person and who this 
minute holds a diplomatic office in a foreign court, and who lately 
did me a little service for which I am truly obliged to him, said I was 
the only person in our town whom he could remember. So in spite 
of my defunct condition socially I was glad I “‘called” him for 
making fun of Thomas Jefferson. 

They had another party for the man the next year and left me 
out; but the man didn’t come, so they lost out all around. If they 
had asked me I would have gone! 


>: A WESTERN city last year I was invited by a new friend, who 


UT, to Return to Where I Began, I went to meet these pro- 

gressive folks in the West, and we did not have a very good time. 
They all felt sorry for me, and I could not begin to keep up with 
their references to the books they had read. They nad just had a 
course of Ibsen in their club, and I don’t know a thing about Ibsen. 
I did read “A Doll’s House” and thought it was unhealthful, and 
I have forgotten all about it except that the mention of it brings 
me a disagreeable sensation, and I always quickly contrast it with 
“The Master,” by Zangwill, which I declare saved my soul. 

I soon found that the people at this dinner were getting sorry for 
me—I was too old-fashioned for them to bother with. They were 
all suffragists. So I asked one woman, sotto voce, what woman 
would do with the ballot, supposing she had it. She clasped her 
hands, rolled her eyes skyward and declaimed—in that dulcet tone 
the fashionable woman so dotes upon, a tone made up of “sugar 
and spice and everything nice’: “What could she not do?” 

I considered this an evasive answer, but was held from pursuing 
the subject by hearing a man on my right declare that there is 
absolutely no such thing as duty; that duty is just a bugbear that 
has too long been used to scare women and children. ‘There is 
absolutely no such thing,” he said, ‘‘as duty to husband or wife or 
child.” He then declared that there was no such thing as Divinity, 
and he proceeded to set forth the doctrine that the family and the 
family life should be abolished utterly, the children turned over to the 
State, and men and women left free to pursue exactly such vocations 
and assume such relations as they chose. 

“But do you not believe,” I asked, “‘that the large majority of 
husbands and wives love each other, and would be very unhappy if 
the family life were abolished?” 

“On the contrary,” declared this prominent and respected man, 
“T fully believe that two-thirds of the husbands and wives hate each 
other, and would gladly dispense with the family life but for the 
conventions.” 

“But don’t you think,” I further urged, “‘that most women love 
their homes and their household work, and they would be utterly 
lost without them?” 

Here another man spoke up and declared that he believed most 
women would accept with joy any sort of liberation from the bond- 
age of housekeeping, which, he vowed, they all do “petulantly” and 
only under compulsion of social Jaw and custom. 

“T am certainly very sorry for you all,” I said. “You have been 
very unfortunate in the class of people you know. My entire circle 
of acquaintances is made up of loving families; of men and women 
whom wild horses couldn’t drag apart, who love their homes with a 
deathless passion, as I do.” 

A pitying lady smiled upon me then. “It’s really very sweet to 
meet some one who believes that, but I think if you lived here a 
while you would find our people considerably broader than they are 
in your part of the country.” 

I remarked to the lady: “I’m not going to live here, and I am 
glad of it. I like my neighbors back at home, who still believe in 
duty and hold the family to be a Divine institution.” 


EVERTHELESS I Fell to Thinking, and in my thoughts I 
began to see just one justification in such an attitude, and that 
points directly upon the destiny of woman. If a woman is going to 
make a complete success of life she is bound sooner or later to do 
the thing our ‘Doctor’ suggested about motherhood: she must 
“turn the children over to the State.” They become citizens, people 
over whom she has no jurisdiction; they are subject to the laws of 
the land and to social laws, as she is. Any suggestion or attempt at 
authority on her part is disregarded; her occupation of guardian and 
disciplinarian and educator is gone; her work is done—and maybe 
she is not yet fifty years of age. Young, one way you look at it; yet 
too old to take up new ways, to unlearn habits of a lifetime, to hold 
hands off the management of children that were “hers.” 
“Perhaps,” I heard a still, small voice say in my inmost soul, 
“perhaps we do make too much of motherhood.” And then I 
wondered how it would be if women in their earlier years were free 
to learn some art or profession that would fortify them for the 
“evil days” when life takes such a sudden and irrevocable slump 
in the direction of “‘the shady side.” I began then to 


think very earnestly of all that we would abolish if we a 


were to abolish the family life—what we would have 
left—and it seemed to me that about everything I really 
care for would go by the board. 

I am terribly fond of privacy. This may be selfish- 
ness, but I never yet have seen the stranger that I liked 
well enough to prefer sitting down to breakfast with 
instead of with the “folks.”” The “folks” may mean iy 
only the man and me; and sometimes when we sit down/ 
at the table without the children we cry and can’t eat, = 
but I’d rather do it than trail into a cafeteria, or sit » 
down at a boarding-house table, or be served at the 
most elegant hotel in the world. 









By-and-by, however, people grow to like browsing. It is a fatal 
habit. They lose the sense of home, and I won’t say they are not 
better off without it; for a sense of home and a homesick sense are 
closely akin; and sometimes the homesick sense stays with us for 
years—after the children are gone. 

I have been wont to declare that I would live my life over again 
day by day, hour by hour, exactly as it was, if I had the opportunity, 
so great to me has seemed the privilege of living. I wonder what, 
under the social system suggested by the “Doctor,” would be the 
attitude of an elderly woman on this point. I wish to live it over 
again to see my mother’s face as it was when I first knew her; to feel 
the strong arms of my father, who died when I was four years old; 
to sense the odor of Grandmother’s kitchen; to feel the soft, green 
grass beneath my bare feet, and to hear the milk swish into the 
pail—a drowsy, twilight sound back at the old farmhouse. I want 
to live the “lovering” days over. To be sure I committed a lot of 
follies during that period, but the only regret I can distinguish 
amidst a host of varying emotions when I think of it is that I didn’t 
commit more follies of the same sort. 


HEN Comes Motherhood, With the New Baby—mine, all 

mine—nestling its little fuzzy head upon my arm. I want to see 
the man’s face as he looks at the child and me, and I want to see the 
child grow, and to live over the days we lived when the girls were 
young and the house was tumbled up every day with the sweet 
disorder of ribbons and flowers and girls and beaus. I want to hear 
the sudden bursts of music and the sounds of prancing feet when I 
know the work ought to be done, but isn’t; and I want to hustle 
the pie in the oven, and run in, while the pie is baking, to take a 
hand at the game the girls are shrieking for me to fill out. 

I want to warm and feed and hover my family, and see the fire- 
light in the sitting-room grate, and the snow outside, with the man 
stamping his feet and shaking his coat and bringing the dog in out of 
the cold with the children, even if they all upset everything and 
carry in snow to melt in little muddy puddles all over the old 
Brussels carpet I was so proud of when we bought it. : 

There are other chapters unwritten—unspoken. There are moods 
indescribable, and moments that were as a thousand years. All the 
things I wish I could re-live, taking the bitter with the sweet, are so 
closely connected with the family life that I cannot imagine what 
life I might have lived that would seem as dear to me, or be more 
profitable by way of development. 

My progressive friends insisted on telling me that I was just a 
little girl, that I hadn’t really lived at all, that I am in a state of 
bondage and do not know it. I asked them what more I might have 
had. Wings to fly with, eternal life, the fountain of perpetual 
youth—what is it that I might have had that I have not?—what 
joy that I have not tasted? And they answered: “Freedom.” I 
persisted in asking: “‘ Freedom from what?” 

Can any man among us say that he is free? Must we not all 
work, conform to the laws of the land, acknowledge ovr bondage to 
mortality? I insist that I am as free as a human being can ever be, 
though bound by harassing duties and hedged in by circumstances 
of peculiar trial and danger. 

If I wish to cut loose from my family ties today and leave for the 
uttermost parts of the earth I can do so; and so, I claim, can any 
man or woman who really wishes to. We are all free in that sense. 

What freedom is it that these ‘‘ broad-minded”’ folks would thrust 
upon us? 

I must confess that I left the company without finding out any- 
thing at all about the freedom they say I lack. They are still pity- 
ing me, I am so old-fashioned, so non-progressive as to believe there 
is nothing better than the family life in a Christian home. 


WE ARE Trending Toward Socialism. The dreadful rapacity 
of individualists who believe they have a right to own and 
control the whole world and all the people in it is driving us to it. 
‘The disintegration of the family is the last note of socialism; we must 
sacrifice even family life for the general welfare. Maybe we shall 
come toit, but I am glad I lived while we still had family life. Ishould 
not like ever to be the one who “set the bars against the progress 
of the stars,’ or sought in any way to “‘stay the march of Mother- 
land.” Maybe in the years to come we may find that the salvation 
of the homeless is in the destruction of the home. But for me, as 
George Du Maurier once said, ‘‘ May the present scribe be dead.” 

Yes, I certainly did make a bad appearance at the dinner. I told 
the “Doctor” his doctrine was abominable, and the lawyer that 
because his wife was petulant over housekeeping he mustn’t dream 
that all women are; and I made bold to doubt, and am still doubt- 
ing, that the freedom which the two women who are disciples of this 
school of thought believe to be a real thing is just the chimera of a 
mind first experiencing the excitement of “breaking away” from 
conventionalized thought. You goon along road when you cut loose 
from your mother’s mental apron-strings. There’s an exhilaration 
in it—you are full of the idea that you are going to do things and 
find things out. But by-and-by, when you’ve traveled “over the 
mountains of the moon down in the valley of shadow,” you are fain 
to confess that it was a weary voyage, and that it brought you back 
to the starting-point, where the human being needs just a bed to 
sleep in, a bite to eat, and a friendly hand to clasp. This is the 
greatest need of all, and if it be the hand of one you loved “when all 
the world was young” so much the better. 

I am going to keep my eye on those folks, and if any one of them, 
through the great freedom they say they know about, works out a 
destiny more noble, or leaves to the world an example more inspiring 
than those who have lived in the simple old faiths that include duty 
and sacrifice, I will tell you about it and freely confess that I was, 


rg as they said, an ignorant little girl when I laughed at 


their “broad” ideas regarding human life. 

For we did laugh at each other: they at me for being 
unsophisticated, and I at them for being excited and 
agitated over thoughts I long ago conned in agitation 
and with the idea that I, too, was a discoverer, before 
I shoved them all aside as the veriest trash and “took 
up the burden of life again” along the simplest lines of 
Faith—which is the broadest and bravest thing in the 
world—and Duty, whom I dearly love because she is the 
better half of Freedom. 
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First Floor Plan Second Floor Plan 
Estimate of Cost 

Excavating . . - . + .$ 40.00 Lighting (Electricity) . - $60.00 
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ee See Ey Ae a ly “oh sagiciniess EREis a house of moderate cost, with the exterior, above the foundation, of ship-lap siding and the interior finished 
Santas SEs ae eal ime orc, ..... + Te withcypress. The plan shows a large living-room with windows on three sides and a good-sized fireplace, and 
Plumbing and Tinning . . 200.00 $2989.80 the housewife will appreciate the rear stairway which connects the service portion of the house with the front stairs. 
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DESIGneED BY FREDERICK VOLLWEILER 
OM PACTNESS was the first consideration in designing this bungalow; one chimney in the center serves the kitchen, 
the heating apparatus in the cellar and the fireplace in the living-room. The foundation and cellar are of concrete; 
above the foundation the house is shingled. In the interior the walls are plastered with a sand finish and tinted. 
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Contractor’s profit, at 10 per cent. 
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12'6°x 126" 
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CLOWER 


BEDROOM ~ 
126°K12'6" 3} 
















The Floor 
Plan of This 
Bungalow 


. 


- $ 458.00 


1253.00 
165.00 
182.00 
150.00 

38.00 
30.00 
77.00 


- __ 45.00 


$2398.00 
239.80 


$2637.80 








75. ~ -* 
Masonry, Terra Cotta Lighting a sae 60.00 . DESIGNED BY MINK AND CARSON 
mess Seek pes 1300.00 og af eos 5 _— HIS suburban cottage was designed for either a corner lot or an inside lot of about 40 by 100 feet, and in general 
Carpentry Work, In- iis . , $2500.00 . construction and detail the keynote is simplicity. The exterior Walls are built of hollow tile with stucco finish, the brick 
cluding All Trim and Cestoneter’s wack. ct chimney having the same finish as the walls. All finished flooring on the first floor is of oak; on the second floor North Carolina 
eet. + + GP ween. . . mee yellow pine is used. One end of the living-room is used as a dining-room and a large screen protects the dining-table when 
Painting and Glazing . 100.00 $2750.00 in use. Service to and from the kitchen is through the pantry, and the kitchen is most compact in arrangement. 
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entucky Mountain Quilt 


~ By Elizabeth Daingerfield 
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oe fascinating work of patch- 
work quilting has always had a 
large following among all classes of 
needleworkers, and the old-time quilt- 
ing bee was and still. is the scene of 
many a merry party. 

In their own original way the 
mountain women of the South copy 
many of their designs from Nature, 
and while some of them are slightly 
amateurish their irregularities lend 
charm and interest to the designs. 

The work also whiles away many 
a tedious hour for shut-ins and for 
elderly women who make their homes 
in large institutions. It is a source of 
pleasure and revenue in most cases. 

The illustrations on this page show 
some of the very simple designs 
made by the mountain women of 
Kentucky, with the exception of the 
‘Tulip Wreath’’ in the lower left- 
hand corner, which was contributed 
by Mrs. Leopold Simon, of Illinois. 
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All of them bear the mark of origi- 
nality, however, and a clear con- 
ception of the patchwork-quilt idea. 
In the Peony quilt the spray is re- 
peated in this form on sixteen blocks 
of muslin, which are then pieced 
together, quilted, and bound neatly 
with the same kind of muslin. 

















































N THE right is shown the ‘‘ Star 

of Texas,’’ one of the very 
simple patterns which would be easy 
for a beginner to make. 

A really handsome effect is obtain- 
able inthe design on the left, which is 
known as the ‘‘Seven Star.’? The 
entire circle is of pieced patchwork 
applied to the muslin only by the few 
lines of running stitches. The quilting 
is done after all the squares in which 
the pattern is shown, alternating with 
white, have been sewed together, the 
whole being lined and padded. 

In the brown and yellow design the 
quaint pattern known as the ‘‘ Lady 
Finger ’’ is almost identical with an 
old pattern shown in Indian blankets 
of the Southwest and Mexico. 

Then in the Sunflower quilt is 
shown an old-time favorite. This 
pattern shows the flower in full bloom 
applied flat to a circle of leaf green. 
This is a good design for a single-bed 
quilt, as the motifs may be evenly 
distributed in a given space. 

An open tulip, bud and stem are 
used for the motif of the pattern con- 
tributed by Mrs. Simon. The intro- 
duction of the quaint jardiniére, which 
is simulated by flowered chintz, lends 

















































an effective touch to the borders. 
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14486 
An Attractive Motif for a Pillow 


14486 


This Motif is Four Inches High and Makes a Pretty Sash Curtain 


HE frame of the screen is very sim- 

ple and could be easily made by any 
Scout who knows a little carpentering. 
The panels should be of burlap, denim 
or canvas, with the silhouette decoration 
cut from book linen and mounted upon 
the panel with liquid glue. 

In mounting the decoration on the 
frieze or screen avoid mounting one color 
of paper or linen over another, as that is 
apt to make the finished ‘result look too 
bulky—that is, where the tan earth color 
comes against the green color of the 
trees cut the edges of the green linen 
and the tan linen so that they will fit 
neatly together, and be careful not to 
lay one over the other. 

Of course in a case like the red hand- 
kerchiefs of the Scouts the red will have 
to be mounted over the olive drab of the 
Scout uniform. It is possible to get a 
color very much like the olive drab of 
the Scout uniform in either paper or 
book linen. Book linen is very wide and 


By Helen Pettes 


RE you a member of the Boy Scouts? If you are 
then here is a page which was designed espe- 
cially for you. Would you not like to have your room 
decorated with scenes which recall the happy days in 
camp? Such a decoration is perfectly possible for any 
boy to make who has a little ingenuity and patience. 
The long panels at the top and the bottom of this 
page are suggestions for the frieze. It is nineteen 
inches deep and may be made to fit any length of wall 
space by using between the different groups of fig- 
ures a greater or less number of trees. If the room 


is small one group in the center of each wall with a. 


few trees on each side 
would look better than 
trying tocrowdit. The 
frieze may be carried 





out in different-colored book linens mounted on a 
background of burlap, linen or canvas, or it may be 
made from different-colored papers and mounted on 
a background of plain cartridge paper. 

Pale soft blue is used as the background color to 
represent sky and water and to add an outdoor feeling. 
If you work out the frieze on paper mount the deco- 
ration on the wall, but if you use the book linen cut 
your background material to fit the wall space and 
mount your decoration before putting itin place. The 
figures, trees, etc., should be first sketched in outline, 


then cut out and mounted on the background material. 


In mounting book linen 
use liquid glue and the 
linen should be pressed 
to avoid puckering. 


A Pretty Table-Mat Worked Out in Either Leather or Felt 





14486 
Boy Scout Emblem for a Pillow 


14486 


comes in a great variety of colors. It 
may be bought from a bookbinder’s sup- 
ply store for from fourteen to eighteen 
cents a yard, and the kindergarten papers 
come in many colors, too, and only cost 
two cents a sheet. 

In working out the decoration for the 
pillow-tops, curtains and table-mat bur- 
lap, rep or canvas may be used for the 
background, and the figures cut from 
leather or felt and stitched to the back- 
ground material. 

If the frieze seems too much of an 
undertaking for one Scout to do alone 
it would be a good plan to use it as a 
decoration for the meeting-place of the 
troop, and several Scouts might get 
together and work it up in the long 
winter evenings. The frieze may be 
fastened in place by push-pins, so that it 
can be moved from one room to another. 

NOTE—Miss Pettes will be glad to answer any 
inquiries about this page if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed for the reply. 


'RANSFER Pattern No. 14486 (which includes the five motifs shown above) can be supplied for fifteen cents, post-free. Order rom your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
patterns; or by mail, giving nus sber of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, teu wall Square, Philadelphia. ane ree 
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For the Valentine lea and st 


‘New Ideas for Merry ‘Times 


is “e “_ Me 
eo VALENTINE 









DESIGNED BY 


DESIGNED BY MARIO GIANINI 
ELEANOR COLBY 


Candies Simulating Buds With Angelica 
Leaves are on This Cake 





Your Partner’s Face Appears in the 
Frame When the March Music Stops 





May This Mark My 
Place in Your Book 


and in Your Heart 
See! My Heart to You I Bring 


To Dangle on Your Apron String 





This Centerpiece for 
an Announcement 
Party is of Crépe- 
Paper Decorated 
With Wild Roses. 
The Chain is of : 
Paper-Covered Wire 


Crépe-Paper Hearts 
Laced With Ribbons 
Form This “Jack 
Horner” Bag 





A Bit of Decoration Will Enhance 
the Luncheon Pastry 


A Sprig of Candy Hearts Adds 
a Festive Touch to Eclairs 





DESIGNED BY . F us ) 
JULIA GREENE 


A Very Simple Decoration of Hearts 
Applied to a Very Simple White Gown 
Results in This Pretty Costume to 
Wear at a Valentine Tea 





A Ribbon Bud and a Gold Heart Place-Card With Hearts and Metal Bow 





If You Pull This Bow Apart 
You'll Quickly See Who Has My Heart 
(A Mirror is Concealed Within) 





Valentine Fun-Makers An Offer to Assist 


NFORMATION regarding the 
making of these novelties will 
be gladly given. As the ideas of 
several contributors are presented 
kindly send inquiries to the Enter- 


HE clever little valentines 
designed by Winnifred Fales 
may be made at home for the 
Valentine Party, and when let- 
tered with their rhymes will create 


I am Pining for You 


a great deal of fun. 

The Heart Frame and the Heart 
Tree will also be amusing and 
lively features. 





Though Very Shy and Timid, Yet 


tainment Editor, THE LapIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, inclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


You See for You My Cap I’ve Set 
(Paper Cap in Box) 





Oh, “Button” Lassie, Whose Glances Sweet 
More Dangerous are Than the Archer's Dart, 
You're a Captive Now, for Your Tripping Feet 
Have Danced Straight Into My Heart 





My Heart Alone Can Ne’er Begin 
To Tell My Love for Thee: 

Sut Sweeter Offrings, Hid Within, 
May Turn Thy Thoughts to Me 








isineientineriinnenarensinicinamemneeesvansnastabens 


DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 
This Cardboard “Favor Cake” is Covered With Crépe-Paper “Icing.” 
Before Covering, Openings are Cut From Which to Withdraw the Favors 





DESIGNED BY ELEANOR COLBY 





From the Heart Tree Each Blindfolded 

Guest Plucks a Heart Fortune. There 

are Soft Hearts and Light Hearts and 
All Kinds of Hearts 


An Old-Fashioned Nosegay, With a 
“Cocked Hat” Valentine Note Sealed 
With a Gold Heart 





DESIGNED oF weeneesD nine ; 
“When Your Ship Comes In” is the Thought Worked Out in This Heart-Shaped Table. With a 
Ribbon-Wound Pole Each Guest Brings a Favor-Laden Ship Into Port 
(Page 48) 




















About Their Appearance and Their ors eae 





Pretty Girl bis dlioiis 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


AM always glad to be of service to any girl who feels she may need any little 
help or advice about the care of her person if she will write to me, But won’t 


girls kindly do this: 


inclose stamped, addressed envelopes if they want to be 


answered by mail? And may I ask them to write briefly and not ask an immoderate 
number of questions? Please address me in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Causes of Red Nose 


Will you please tell me what I can 
do to keep my nose from being red, 
and also what are the causes of red 
nose? HIGH SCHOOL GIRL. 


The nose becomes red chiefly 
through exposure to extremes of tem- 
perature or as a result of tight cloth- 
ing,or through overeating —especially 
if the food is very hot or strongly 
salted or highly seasoned. Very hot 
drink, such as tea or coffee, may also 
have the same effect. The disturb- 
ance of certain functions of the body 
likewise encourages the appearance 
of this blemish. Indigestion and con- 
stipation particularly must be over- 
come if the redness is to be banished. 
The skin of the nose, which as a rule 
is delicate, in these cases may be 
toughened by a wash consisting of 
equal parts of cologne and soft water. 
A Berlin skin specialist advises the 
application to the nose for a few 
seconds of small pieces of old linen 
soaked in benzine. Great caution 
must be observed not to use the 
benzine in a room where there is fire 
or a lighted lamp or gasjet. 


That “All-Gone” Feeling 


Often between meals I have an 
“‘all-gone”’ feeling. Still Iam doubt- 
ful whether or not to take food at 
such times. RuHopA B. 


When you feel “all gone’’ you 
need attention. In other words this 
sensation is often the cry for food. 
Never mind if it is between meals, 
eat something simple, a slice of 
bread and butter, a bow! of milk with 
bread, ora raw egg. If you disregard 
the call you may lay the foundation 
for dyspepsia. 


Pimples and Soiled Hands 


I have heard that pimples may be 
due to rubbing the hands on the 
face. Will you please tell me if this 
is possible? GERALDINE. 

Not infrequently pimples are 
caused by microbes that have been 
rubbed into the tender skin by the 
friction of soiled hands. 


What to Do for Chilblains 

I suffer greatly from chilblains. 
Will you kindly suggest something 
to prevent them? COUNTRY GIRL. 

As in many other ills so in case of 
chilblains there are sundry measures 
of relief recommended from time to 
_time. What will bring almost in- 
stant relief in one case will have little 
effect in another. An ointment use- 
ful in many cases consists of forty-six 
grains of camphor added to seven 
drams of lanolin. This ointment 
is rubbed into the chilblains three 
times a day. Another preparation 
that often acts magically upon itch- 
ing chilblains consists of equal parts 
of ichthyol and water. This is 
painted on the affected parts with 
a camel'’s-hair brush. 


To Clean the Finger Nails 


I have been using a sharp steel 
point for cleaning my nails, but find 
it unsatisfactory. Will you please 
tell me how I can remove stains from 
under the nails? FLora G. 


An orangewood stick is a most 
convenient implement for cleaning 
the nails. A tiny wad of cotton 
rolled about the point and moistened 
in diluted peroxide of hydrogen will 
remove stains. Sharp steel imple- 
ments scratch and injure nails. 


The Meaning of “Spa 


Will you kindly tell me the mean- 
ing and derivation of the word 
“sna’’? INTERESTED READER. 


It is a resort where treatment is 
given by mineral waters. It is an 
interesting fact that this name was 
taken from the Belgian town, Spa, 
where in the Seventeenth Century 
visitors from all parts of the world 
were attracted by the iron springs. 
The English then applied the name to 
any mineral-water health resort. 


To Make Bay Rum 


We use a great deal of bay rum in 
the family, and, as we live in the 
country, I would like to know how to 
make it at home. Doris. 


A quarter of a pound of carbonate 
of magnesia is saturated with oil of 
bay. The magnesia is pulverized 
and placed ina filter. After pouring 
through it water until a sufficient 
quantity is obtained alcohol is added. 
Naturally the amount of water and 
alcohol used will depend upon the 
amount of bay rum you wish to 
make, and its strength. 


Colors Absorb Odors 


Will you please tell me if there is 
any connection between colors and 
odors? IRIs. 


That clothing absorbs animal 
odors is said to be due in part to its 
power of taking up moisture, in part 
to its texture, and in part to its color. 
White clothing absorbs least, blue 
more, and black to a still greater 
degree. Persons caring for the sick 
should therefore always wear light- 
colored clothing. 


Recipe for Marrow Pomade 


Last winter I used a marrow 
pomade on my dry scalp with great 
satisfaction, but I have since lost the 
formula. Dt. 

A good formula for this prepara- 
tion is the following: 

Beef marrow I ounce avoirdupois 
Sweet lard 3 ounces avoirdupois 

The marrow and lard should be 
melted together and strained. The 
mixture may be perfumed as de- 
sired. A little of it may be rubbed 
thoroughly into the scalp. 


Sleeplessness From Overwork 


Sleeplessness is becoming a habit 
with me. I am obliged to do night 
work several times a week, and when 
I go home I am so keyed up and tired 
that I sometimes lie awake for hours. 
Are any artificial means of bringing 
sleep advisable? B. M.L. 

You have summed up two of the 
chief causes of insomnia: mental ex- 
citement and overfatigue. One of 
the best means of combating the first 
is a long warm bath. Meet over- 
fatigue with some simple, hot, nutri- 
tious drink. A hot-water bottle at 
your feet is of value. Then do not 
make an effort to sleep. Make your- 
self perfectly comfortable, and even 
if you do lie awake for a time you will 
suffer little harm from the insomnia. 
Never use artificial means on your 
own impulse. 


Glycerin and Lemon Juice 


Will you please tell me how I can 
use glycerin and lemon juice together 
without keeping the mixture in a 
bottle? SUSAN. 

Pour a little glycerin.into the palm 
of one hand, add a few drops of fresh 
lemon juice, rub together, and apply 
to the skin. 


Orange Juice a Good Tonic 


Even though it is cold weather I 
feel the need of a tonic. Will you 
please tell me if there is anything 
safe to take on my own responsibility ? 

OLIVE. 

The juice of an orange is a good 
tonic. The height of the orange 
season comes at a time when our 
Northern fruit trees are taking their 
winter nap, and when one needs the 
abundant use of mild fruit acid. 


Pepper Bags for Toothache 

I have charge of a girls’ mission 
school down in the Southern moun- 
tains, and although we employ a 
dentist at stated intervals he lives at 
a distance and the girls sometimes 
suffer with toothache, most often in 
the night. I have found pepper bags 
useful in these cases, but do not 
know how to make them. Can you 
help me? Isa N. J. 

These tiny bags are made of a cir- 
cular piece of muslin three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. The cloth is 
doubled, one side being lined with 
very thin rubber. Fill the bags with 
a mixture of equal parts of cayenne 
pepper and powdered ginger. The 
edges are then sewed together. The 
muslin side of the bag is placed next 
to the gum, while the lip or cheek is 
protected from the fiery mixture by 
the rubber cloth. 


For Falling Hair 

My scalp is very dry and my hair 
is falling badly. I would like to use 
petroleum on my scalp but dislike 
the odor. ISLANDER. 

Deodorized petroleum, to which 
a little perfume is added in the pro- 
portion of two drops of the scent to 
each ounce of the petroleum, may 
be rubbed into the scalp night and 
morning for a time. A few drops 
will be enough for each rubbing. 
Care should be taken to confine the 
application to the scalp. 


Sunshine Necessary to Health 


As I am not nearly so strong this 
winter as I was last year I have been 
puzzled as to the cause. The lack of 
sun in my room has been suggested 
as the reason, but it is hard to be- 
lieve that this could make such a 
difference. What do you _ think 
about it? ALICIA. 

Watch a plant as it loses its color 
in the dark cellar. Then compare 
the complexions of two girls—one 
who lives in a sunny apartment, 
the other in a sunless room. Sunshine 
is necessary to good health, so there 
need be no further question in your 
mind about choosing your room. 


An Exercise for a Fat Back 


I am fat all over, but my back is 
the ugliest part. Please tell me how 
to improve it. STENOGRAPHER. 


In order to reduce a fat back 
practice with a broomstick, using 
itasa wand. Keep it always behind 
the back, raise and lower it, jump 
with it in your hands, twist and turn 
and swing it, always working with it 
behind you. 











Good Manners and Good Form 
By Eleanor Huntworth Phillips 


SHALL be glad to help any girl who may be puzzled about any perplexing little 

problems in deportment, either personal or as applied to any occasion, if she will 
write me, But if she wishes an answer by mail, will she kindly inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope? . And may I ask her to be considerate in the number of questions 
she asks, and to write briefly? Please address Mrs. Eleanor H. Phillips, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Lunching With an Employer 


Is it proper for a young lady em- 
ployee to eat luncheonevery day with 
her employer, who isa man? E.F. 


This is a province with which 
social etiquette as commonly un- 
derstood would have no concern. 
Also, it could not be said to come 
under the heading of business eti- 
quette. Nevertheless the status of 
women of high standing has changed 
so radically within the past twenty or 
thirty years that laws governing this 
new status in a social way are bound 
to come into existence. They are not 
very well defined as yet, but they are 
gradually coming into being and are 
based on the foundation of all eti- 
quette: commonly accepted usage 
according to the highest standards. 
This usage does not approve of a lady 
employee meeting her gentleman em- 
ployer in a social way during business 
hours. 


Modern Valentines 


Will you please tell me whether it 
is bad form to send valentines, and 
whether there is any real meaning in 
the custom? MARY ELIZABETH. 


Valentines are not serious matters 
nowadays, for the sending of them 
seems to be confined principally to 
children. ‘‘Good form,” also, hardly 
comes into this question at all, for 
the so-called comic valentines are 
often very vulgar. ‘‘ Manners,’’ how- 
ever, are certainly involved in the 
matter; and the manners that permit 
the sending of a vulgar valentine or 
one that in any way ridicules the 
person to whom it is sent are un- 
questionably bad manners. Perhaps 
you will pardon me if I give you an 
instance of good manners in sending a 
valentine: It was a long time ago, 
when it was more common to observe 
the day with exchanges of pretty 
tokens of one kind and another than 
it is now; and it entered the head of 
a stepdaughter to make the day an 
excuse for sending to her stepmother, 
an old lady who did not live with 
her, something that she knew would 
please her. It was when the little 
nickel clocks were first made, and 
they were inexpensive even then. 
She bought one of these little clocks 
and placed it in a pretty basket filled 
with lovely flowers, so that only 
the face of the clock could be seen 
looking up through the flowers. Then 
she wrote some very pretty verses 
full of affection and good wishes, in 
which she hoped that ‘“‘Time” would 
always treat kindly and flowers 
would always bloom beside the path- 
way of the one to whom she wrote. 
She signed the verses, ‘‘ Your Valen- 
tine,’’ tucked them into a corner of 
the basket and sent it to her step- 
mother on Saint Valentine's .Day. 
The old lady was delighted, and the 
little clock was her constant com- 
panion till she died. I think you will 
agree that this was a valentine which 
graced the day. _”“ 


Restaurant Manners 


Please tell me if a man should take 
off his hat in a restaurant. I have 
noticed that some men do not do so. 

R.A. B. 

Certainly, if ladies are present. 
His hat should be removed and 
not put on again until he leaves the 
restaurant. 


He Must Walk on the Outside 

I should be glad to know if notice 
should be taken of it if a gentleman 
walks on the inside of the sidewalk 
when with a lady. JANETTE. 

Sometimes this is done through 
carelessness or ignorance. In the 
former case short answers and a 
very stiff demeanor will convey the 
idea that something is wrong, and the 
proper position, on the outside, will 
probably be taken at once. In the 
latter case you may make a laughing 
request that he let you walk on the 
inside, as you like it much better. 
Afterward get your brother to tell him, 
or contrive in some pleasant way to 
let him know yourself, that gentlemen 
are always careful to be on the outside 
when walking with ladies. 


Proper Time to Bezin Eating 


Please state if it is correct to wait 
until every one is served before I 
begin to eat. B.i« P. 

No, it is not always necessary to 

wait until every guest is served, but 
you should always wait until your 
hostess has begun her meal before 
you begin yours. 


When a Lady is Introduced 


Should a young lady rise when she 
is introduced to an older person. 
either lady or gentleman? In what 
words should she acknowledge the 
introduction ? IGNORANCE. 

A young lady should always rise 
when she is introduced to an older 
person. She should bow slightly 
and smile. If the lady or gentleman 
to whom she is introduced extends 
the hand she should shake hands, 
and she may say, “‘I am very glad 
to meet you’’; or she may just simply 
greet the person by name, as: “‘ How 
do you do, Mrs. Brown?’”’ 


To Address a Letter Properly 


Please tell me how to address a 
letter toa young lady I do not know 
intimately. UNCERTAIN. 

If you know her fairly well you 
should begin the letter ‘‘Dear Miss 
Brown"; if your acquaintance isona 
formal or business footing you should 
write: ‘My dear Miss Brown.” 


To Cure Self-Consciousness 


I am very self-conscious, I think 
through nervousness, and it makes 
me quite unpopular with strangers. 
What can I do? HEPHZIBAH. 


You can make a systematic at- 
tempt to carry on an agreeable con- 
versation when you meet a stranger. 
If it is a man, and you think he loves 
sports, talk of tennis, golf, fishing or 
hunting, or if he does not care for 
such things take some current topic 
in the newspapers in which you think 
a man will be interested. You need 
not know much about it yourself, but 
ask him to tell you. If it is a lady 
take up something local—the latest 
engagement or social entertainment, 
or the newest novels—and go on till 
you hit on something in which she is 
really interested, like flowers, music, 
the theater or embroidery. If you 
are interested also, so much the 
better. You will find that every at- 
tempt of this kind gives you more ease 
of manner. Do not mind it if you 
meet people who are unresponsive 
and chilling, but keep on trying to 
make yourself agreeable to all by 
talking of subjects that interest them, 
and soon you will find that you are 
not only conversing fluently, but 
that you are also finding in almost 
every one tastes and habits of 
thought congenial to yourown. You 
will not be self-conscious, for you will 
never think of yourself at all. 


Sendin2 Wedding Gifts 

Please tell me if one must always 
send a gift upon receipt of a wedding 
announcement. as Ds 

Wedding gifts are never obliga- 
tory, though the feeling of obligation 
in Many Cases comes strongly. One 
must trust to that feeling to guide 
him or her as to what should be 
done in a given case. Generally 
announcements mean that the wed- 
ding is over, but if it has been a 
small one, with none but relatives 
invited, or has taken place in a very 
distant town or city, the announce- 
ment stands in the place of an invi- 
tation to the wedding. 


“At Home” Cards 

I have received the wedding an- 
nouncement of a cousin, with a 
card inclosed on which is ‘At Home 
After February First.’’ She livesina 
distant city. Please tell me how to 
acknowledgethem. SUBSCRIBER. 


An announcement card needs no 
acknowledgment. If your cousin 
lived in your city you should call 
on her as soon as convenient after 
February first, but as you cannot do 
this send your visiting-card to her 
shortly after that date. 


Origin of “R. S.V. P.” 


Kindly tell me the meaning of 
“R. s.v. p.”’ I know that in a gen- 
eral way it means to let the hostess 
know whether you accept or not, but 
where did it originate and what is the 
meaning? WILHELMINA. 


“R.s.v. p.” stands for the French 
sentence, Répondez, s’il vous plait. 
Literally translated, this means 
“Answer, if you please.” It is un- 
doubtedly of French origin, and the 
polite little phrase is in French for 
this reason: French has been and 
still is the accepted language of di- 
plomacy; it has been and still is in 
many places the language of courts. 
When it became the language of 
courts hundreds of years ago its use 
became universal also with refined 
people of literary, musical and artis- 
tic tastes, who were more or less 
habitués of courts. The educated 
Russians, for example, are fine lin- 
guists. They can speak many lan- 
guages, but French is their chosen 
way of conversing with friends of 
other nationalities, and very often 
of theirown. Nowit has happened 
that many habits and forms of man- 
ners which were thought good by 
refined people have been adopted 
by common usage and have drifted 
down to us through the centuries. 
While many have changed to meet 
new conditions a few have not, and 
the little abbreviation, ‘‘R. s. v. p., 
which requests politely an answer to 
an invitation, is with us now. It is 
one of the graceful outward forms 
of a high civilization expressed in 
the amazing grace and adaptability 
of the French language. 


Proper Place for Place-Cards 
Will you please tell me where to 
put place-cards on the table so that 
my guests will be sure to see them ? 
JANE. 
Place-cards should be placed on 
the table directly in front of the 
guests’ plates or on the napkins. 





One Dollar 


Puts the 


“RICHMOND: 
Suction Cleaner 


In Your 





One Dollar forever frees 
you from brooms, mops 
and dusters —and the 
backaches and drudgery 
they bring. 

One Dollar forever 
stops the expense and the 
nuisance of Spring and 
Fall house cleaning. 

One Dollar enables you 
to do, easily, by electricity 
or hand power, the worst 
work a woman has to do. 

And One Dollar is the 
only cash outlay to bring 


you the 
M 


Suction Cleaner 
complete—ready for in- 
stant use. 

Use the machine 5 J 
days in your own 
home, then if you f{ 
are willing y/ 
to part gms 

] 























with it, 






simply 

notify bisa 

us and A we will refund your dollar and 
send for 44 the machine. 





On the other hand if you decide to keep 
the machine, you can pay the balance on Easy 
Monthly Payments out of the actual money 
which the machine saves, week by week. 

A liberal discount will be allowed those who 
pay cash. 

__The experience of most purchasers is that the 

Suction Cleaner pays for itself in 
jam twelve to thirty months. 
For Vacuum Cleaning is the greatest 
of_all household economies. 
You are paying the price of a suc- 
tion cleaner, right now—whet her 
you have oneor not. 
You are paying its 
price out in twice- 
a-yearhouse 
cleaning alone— 
fora] 
makes house 
cleaning needless, 
You are paying 
its price out— 
many times 
over—inthe hard 
labor of sweep- 
ing and dusting 
which the 
ic. makes 
unnecessary, 

You are 
paying its 
price out 
again and 
again in 
the dam- 
age which 
dust does 
to your 
furniture, 
to your 
carpets, to 
yourhang- 
ings, to 
your cloth- 
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are paving 
the price 


of a (RICHMOND when a single dollar would save the waste 
The [RICHMOND Suction Cleaner weighs but ten pounds. 


It can be carried upstairs, downstairs, anywhere, without the 
least fatigue. It is a truly portable cleaner. 
But light weight and easy operation are but two of the 


exclusive superiorities, There are many more, — 
the hair-drying, pillow-renovating and upholstery attach- 
ments—the nine special tools which make the 


the most complete cleaner ever offered. 

Surely you must see that the Suction Cleaner 
must give perfect service, perfect satisfaction, day after day, 
month after month, else we could not afford this offer. 

The prices are $25, $30, $35, $45, $65, $90, etc.—§1 down, 
and asmall amount each month. 

Our “Special Agency tlan”’ enables live, energetic 
young men to become the Vacuion Cleaning 
Representatives of their respective communities. Onur 
“Special Correspondence Course” in Salesmanshtp, ¢ 
gether with instructions from our trained representa 
tiwes, tnsures Success. Write for particulars. Local 
agents wanted everywhere. 





Manufactured exclusively for The Richmond Sales Co. by 


Tue MS¢Crum-HowEtt Co. 


Largest Makers of VacuumCleaningSystemsinthel orld 
“RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning Systems (manufactured 
and sold under the protection of yl Basic Kenney Patent 
and many others); nc ” Heating 

Svstems ; Kath Tubs, Sinks, Lavatories; 
Concealed Transom Lifts, Casement Win- 

dow and Outside Shutter Adjusters. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Park Ave.and4l1stSt. Rushand Michigan Sts. 

Branches or Agencies in other Principal Cities. 
Vacuum Cleaning embracesevery provedly 


f apparatus from the Hand Power Cleaners 
t $25.00; Ten-Pound Electric Household Portables $35.00 


successtul type « 





to $90.00 ; Heavy Duty Portables $175.00 to $225.00; anil 
Built-in-the-house stationary $225.00 and upward for cas! 
xlso sold on Easy Monthly Payment Pian. For inforr 


tion about Stationary machines address THE M <CRUM. 
HOWELL CO. at either of the offices named io 




















Free Trial—No Red Tape 


The Richmond Sales Co. 
103 A Park Ave., New York 


Please send full particulars of your Five Days Free 
Trial Offer : 
j have ( 
have not ( 
(To those who haven't electricity, we will tell about our 
hand power cleaner.) 


) electricity in my house. 


Name 


Address = ait 
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Children need a 


warm breakfast. 


Don’t fill their little stomachs 
with food that retards the action 
of the stomach, delays the proc- 
ess of assimilation, reduces 
bodily warmth and vitality. 

Let Ralston Wheat Food be the 


important part of their breakfasts. 
It maintains the bodily warmth and 
provides the nourishment a growing 
child must have. 





is a wholesome, solid common-sense 
food of natural wheat color, with all 
of the flavor and nutriment of the 
whole wheat left in. 

Ralston is not factory cooked— 
but fresh cooked, every morning, in 
your own kitchen, and brought to 
your table, tempting and delicious. 
Serve with cream and sugar. 


Get a package today —for your children’s 
sake. Yow will like it as much as they will. 


makes a 
breakfast 


for 
Six 

8 cups in 
every pachage 
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PURINA WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
contains all the nutriment of whole wheat. Makes 
delicious whole wheat bread, muffins, rolls, etc. 
Fine for growing children. Easily digested, highly 
nutritious, Ask for the checker-board sack. 














The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE Young Mothers’ Registry is to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 
Babies must be registered before they are six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor 
Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc.; 


of the babies will then be mailed every month. 


Questions about older babies will be answered in The Journal, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed. Address Doctor Coolidge in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry 


O MATTER how carefully the food may 
IN be prepared or by whom it is prescribed, if 
it is not given to the baby correctly it will not 
agree with him, and it will be in vain to keep on 
trying one food after another in the hope of 
bettering conditions. 

In the first place ~egularity in feeding must 
be a cardinal rule in every nursery. No 
matter whether the baby is 
nursed by his mother or fed 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


To Train a Baby to Eat Solids 

What would you do with a baby eighteen 
months old who refuses absolutely to take any- 
thing but his milk and is getting thin and pale 
in consequence? WoRRIED. 

The only way to train such a child to eat 
is to stop all milk and keep offering him the 
other articles of food at 
regular meal hours, until 





from a bottle, as surely as 
the clock points to the time 
for feeding the baby just so 
surely must the mother or 
the bottle be on hand. A 
few minutes before or a few 
minutes after will not do, 
for if one meal is given out 
of time all the others will 
have to be, and the digest- 
ive organs will become 
deranged sooner or later. 
Make it a practice to begin 
feeding at either six o’clock 
or seven o’clock in the 
morning, according to the 
convenience of the family, 
but always keep to that 
time throughout infancy. 
From this hour count the 
two hour, or two and a half, 
three or four hour intervals, 








he becomes so hungry that 
he will gladly eat them. 
After he forms the habit of 
eating the solid food you will 
have no more trouble. 


Measles Symptoms 
How do measles begin? 
We have a good many cases 
here now and I want to be 
on the lookout for the first 
signs in my little boy of four 
years. G. K.H. 
Measles usually begin 
like a severe cold in the 
._ head. The eyes and nose 
run, and the child has some 
fever, which usually drops 
after one day, only to rise 
again just before the rash 
comes out, and continues 








as the age of the baby de- 
mands. If the baby wakes 
up and cries before this time let him have a 
little water or let him cry it out until he learns 
to sleep until the mealtime, but do not weakly 
give in and feed him. He will very soon learn 
to be regular himself if you are invariably so 
with him. If he is asleep at this hour very 
gently wake him enough to take his food. 


How the Baby Should be Fed 


T IS generally thought better to feed a 

breast-fed baby while the mother is sitting 
up in a chair, with the baby on her arm, but 
at night she may nurse the baby while lying 
down, if she can manage to keep awake during 
the twenty minutes that the baby should 
nurse. Never under any circumstances should 
the mother sleep while the baby is nursing. As 
soon as the time is up the baby must be placed 
in his own warm crib and not allowed to sleep 
with his mother the rest of the night. Very 
bad habits of nursing are formed by allowing a 
baby to sleep with the mother, and there is also 
great danger of the child’s being smothered. If 
the bedding in the crib is warm and light, and 
in very cold weather a hot-water bag is placed 
there, the baby will be warm enough. 

A bottle-fed baby may take his food lying 
on his side in his crib, but the mother or some 
one else should watch over him until he has 
finished. The bottle should be tipped at such 
an angle that the milk flows in a steady stream 
as the baby draws on the nipple; it should 
never be so arranged as to allow the baby to 
suck in air, for colic will surely result. The 
baby must not be allowed to go to sleep until 
the meal is finished. All sorts of digestive 
disturbances are caused by allowing a baby to 
hold the nipple in his mouth and doze and 
suck on it for long intervals at a time; the 
milk grows cold and entirely unfit for use if 
this is allowed. If the baby has been kept 
awake, and has been drawing steadily on his 
nipple, at the end of twenty minutes the bottle 
should be taken away and any food left in it 
promptly thrown out. It should never be 
warmed up for the next meal. At night the 
baby should be changed and fed in his crib. 


Temperature of the Food is Important 


Be temperature at which the food is given 
is a very important item. It should be 
between 98 and 99 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
mother should never test the food by putting 
the nipple in her own mouth and then give it 
to the baby, but she should drop a few drops of 
it on her own wrist, just over her pulse where 
the sensation is acute, and if it feels lukewarm 
it is of the correct temperatute for the baby. 
It should be kept as nearly at this temperature 
as possible while all the food is being taken. 
For this purpose the little nursing-bottle 
covers of knit wool or flannel are very conve- 
nient. In the case of a delicate or premature 
baby, where the milk is drawn unusually 
slowly, it is a good idea to divide the meal into 
two bottles, placing one bottle in a pitcher of 
warm water close at hand while the other is 
being taken, and, as the milk becomes cooler 
in the bottle the baby is drawing on, changing 
the bottles. 

When a baby is too weak to draw on a nipple 
he may be fed by means of a medicine-dropper 
while the cup or bottle of food stands in a 
vessel of warm water. There is a special ap- 
paratus for feeding premature babies which is 
very helpful. 

Breast-fed babies who object to taking a 
bottle may have one or two meals a day from a 
spoon or a cup if they are over six months old, 
but if they can be made to take a bottle it is 
much better for them. 


A Registry Baby 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


while it is coming out. 
These preliminary symp- 
toms often last from two to five days before 
the rash is seen, the child being cross and 
generally miserable all this time. To any one 
accustomed to seeing such things little spots, 
called ‘‘ Koplick’s Spots,’’ on the inside of the 
cheeks and in other parts of the mouth may 
very frequently be seen as early as any other 
symptom, but a mother cannot usually discover 
these spots. When the rash appears it is most 
often seen on the face and neck, and it con- 
sists of red spots which soon assume a blotchy 
character. It spreads slowly downward until 
practically the whole body is covered. 


How to Make a Mustard Paste 


How do you make a mustard paste for a 
baby or ayoung child? I have been advised 
to put one on my baby’s chest when he has 
bronchitis or a heavy cold, but no one I have 
appealed to can seem to tell me just how to 
make one. Mrs. L. 

Take one tablespoonful of English mustard 
and six tablespoonfuls of flour, and mix these 
together with a little cold water to the consist- 
ency of a cake batter. Spread on thin muslin 
or double cheesecloth and put another piece of 
the material over it, being careful to turn in 
the edges so the paste will not leak out. Place 
this plaster on the child’s chest, back and 
front, and leave it on for from five to ten 
minutes, or until the skin is red, then remove 
it and rub into the chest a little warm olive oil. 
This treatment may be repeated as often as 
every three hours if the cold is a persistent 
one, but the child should be kept in the 
house—preferably in bed—while the treatment 
is being given. 

Night Study is Bad for Children 

What do you think about night study for a 
boy of eleven and a girl of nine? My children 
have to work all the evening, notwithstanding 
that they often seem too tired to hold their 
heads up. Mrs. Joun G. 

I think it is a very bad thing. One hour of 
study out of school ought to be all that is 
required for children as young as yours, and 
this is best done in the morning before school- 
time. Saint Vitus’s dance and other nervous 
troubles are brought on by overstrain when 


children study at night and are tired enough to 
be in bed. 


Fumigating for Whooping Cough 

After a bad attack of whooping cough is it 
necessary to fumigate the rooms in which the 
sick child has been? A MOTHER. 

Yes, this is very advisable, and if the dis- 
ease continues a long time it is well to fumigate 
two or three times during the attack. The 
sleeping-room particularly should be very 
thoroughly fumigated. 


For a Baby Who Toes In 

My two-year-old boy toes in badly and I 
have been using the special shoes for prevent- 
ing this. Is there anything else that I can do 
for him? Mrs. P. K. M. 

I fear the boy will have to wear a little brace 
for a time. This must be prescribed by a 
doctor who can examine and measure him. 


House Stockings for a Seven-Year-Old 
Will you please tell me if you think a child 

seven years old needs woolen stockings in the 

house in winter? Mrs. D. 
Heavily ribbed cotton stockings will do, but 


leggings may be needed when the child goes out 
if your climate is a cold one. 


By Marianna Wheeler 


ae from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions 


about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in The Journal. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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This Is The Baby 





Here’s the 
Mother’s Letter. 


Has it a 
Message for You? 


Gouverneur, N. Y., July 13, 1911. 
HENRI NESTLE, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


I am so gratified with the results of the 
Nestlé Food that in the fullness of my 
heart I feet I must thank you for it. 

Having been compelled to wean my boy 
at six weeks old, I tried numerous foods, 
also modified milk. Owing to the hot 
weather it is nearly impossible to keep 
milk in proper condition for infant feed- 
ing, and nearly all other foods require 
the addition of milk. From my despera- 
tion at the wasting and fading of my 
baby to the joy of his now perfect health, 
I feel unable to express in words my 
gratitude, and can only say that I have 
Nestlé’s Food to thank for a life that is 
dearer to a mother than her own. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. Frank D. Elliott. 


If it has send us 10 cts. 

9 1n stamps to pay 
the postage, and we will send 
you a package containing 12 
feedings of Nestlé’s Food, and 
our Book, ‘‘Infant Feeding 
and Hygiene,” which not 
only tells you how to prepare 
and feed Nestlé’s Food to the 
best advantage, but also answers 
100 other questions on the care 
of babies in health and sick- 


ness, that are constantly puz- 


zling mothers. Our Food and 
our Book are the result of 40 
years’ experience in the success- 
ful care and feeding of babies 
in every civilized country. 


Nestle’s Food 


ismadefrom the milk of healthy 
cows and changed and modified 
so that instead of being like 
cow’s milk, which is so hard 
for a baby to digest, it is like 
mother’s milk, _ 
easy to retainand 
full of the right 
sort of nourish- 
ment for. the 
baby’s tender 
little stomach. 


HENRI NESTLE, 


77 Chambers Street, 
New York. 
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HERE is nothing more important to the Ameri- 

can housewife than the preparation of whole- 
some, delicate and dainty foods forher family. Indeed, 
the purity and wholesomeness of foods have become 
subjects of national interest. More and more people 
now realize that by intelligent eating, not only can 
they avoid such common ills as headache and indi- 
gestion, but can do much to make good health their 
normal condition. 

Great interest centers in the effort to establish 
the correct proportion of vegetable and animal prod- 
ucts in the daily diet. There are advocates both of 
meat diet and of vegetable diet; indeed many are 
strictly vegetarians. In a number of sanitariums the 
basis of treatment is the substitution of a vegetable 
for an animal diet. Every important test made lately 
has confirmed the popular idea that, all other things 
being equal, a vegetable product is 
more desirable than an animal one, 
andthere can be no question of the de- 
sirability of replacing a greasy animal 
fat with a flaky vegetable product. 


Purely Vegetable il 
RISCO, the new product for “= 


frying, for shortening and for 
general cooking, is purely vegetable 
and should be used for cooking where 
you now use fats of animal origin, such as butter or 
lard. It is in no sense a compound or mixture of 
oils and fats. There is absolutely no animal matter 
in it, as shown by the fact that it is guaranteed under 
the National Pure Food Law. If it contained animal 
fat, it would come under the Government Meat 
Inspection Law. 


Exquisitely Clean 


RISCO is absolutely clean and pure in origin and 
manufacture. It never gets strong, it stays sweet 
and fresh. It is put up in immaculate packages 





In Crisco, Fish Balls Fry in One Minute 


protected from dust and store odors. No hands ever 
touch it, no unsanitary paddles, boats or tubs. You 
are sure that every package of Crisco is wholesome 
and pure. As soon as you see Crisco, you will be 
impressed with its purity. It is a delicious cream 
white, pleasing and appetizing in appearance. The 
color, flavor and odor are natural, there is nothing 
artificial about it. 


Adopted by People of all Nationalities 
and Religions 


EW preparations of old foods are continually 

coming before the public, but Crisco is an abso- 
lutely new, heretofore unknown food product. For 
this reason, its discovery is of immediate interest to all. 
To illustrate its importance, the American head of 
the Jewish religion, after a thorough examination of 
Crisco, certifies that Crisco is absolutely Kosher, 


(RISCO 


of 25c in stamps or coin, we will send you by mail or express, charges prepaid, a regular 25c package. 
the name of your grocer. Not more than one package will be sent direct from us to any one customer. 









Crisco Fried Potatoes are Delicious 





Intelligent 


that is, strictly in keeping with the 
requirements of the Mosaic Dietary 
Laws — he also says that it is a 
product which the Jewish race has 
needed for fourthousand years. The 
most orthodox have adopted it and it 
is used by Jews who for years have 
paid forty cents a pound for chicken 
fat, rather than use products which 
since the time of Moses have been 
considered unclean. 

Crisco has been adopted by French chefs who used 
olive oil, by Japanese cooks who preferred cocoanut 
oil, by the old negro cooks in the South instead of 
cottonseed oil and its compounds, in the Far West 
by Chinese servants who used butter, and in 
American homes where lard has been for genera- 
tions the only cooking fat 
known. This wide-spread 
adoption of Crisco has been 
one of the most convincing 
proofs of the universal need 
of such a product. 


Ms ‘sc Dry 9 Frying 


N Crisco, foods fry so 

quickly that they are al- 
ways dry and flaky. For fry- 
ing, heat Crisco very hot. Crisco heats to such a 
high point that you can cook foods in it in less than 
half the time required with other cooking products. 
Potatoes fry in Crisco in four and one-half minutes, 
instead of ten. They fry so quickly that a crust 
forms instantly and prevents absorption, so that they 
are crisp and deliciously dry. There is no unpleas- 
ant fat flavor—just the natural flavor of the potato, 
with the inside as dry and light as if baked. They are 
absolutely digestible, wholly different from potatoes 
suvaked in ordinary fats. 


Crisco Makes Pastry More 
Digestible 


HE vegetable ingredients of which Crisco is 

made are assimilated more readily than are an- 
imal fats. These vegetable fats have actual nutritive 
value. Women who have thought that their pastry 
could not be improved have used Crisco and found 
that they can make tenderer crust and with a uniform- 
ity impossible with lard or lard and butter. Crisco 
pastry has a flavor as delicate as that given by butter. 


Notice its Delicate Aroma 


RISCO has the fresh, pleasant odor 

of a vegetable product. It has 
none of the disagreeable features so 
characteristic of compounds or 
mixtures of oils and fats. Its 
use is not attended by even 
the slightest odor in the 
kitchen, nor do Crisco 
fried foods or pastries 
have any suggestion of 
the offensive odor or 
flavor which accom- 
pany the use of lard 
compounds. Test it in 
hot biscuits. Open a 
Crisco biscuit when it is 
very hot and notice the 








Do You Still Make Pie Crust 
with Animal Fats ? 

















delightful biscuit aroma. This is 
one of the most pleasing qual- 
ities of Crisco, for the strong odor 
of the ordinary fats in common 
use has made them thoroughly 
objectionable. 


The Economy of Crisco 


HEN frying with lard, you 

continually have to add 
more. With Crisco, you do not 
have to do this. You can notice how Uittle Crisco is 
absorbed —how much of it is left and what remains 
can be re-used as long as it lasts, because it has not 
absorbed odors or flavors. 

You can fry codfish in Crisco and then use the 
same Crisco for other foods. They will not taste of 
the fish! 

There are 
few food prod- 
ucts which en- 
ter so frequently 
into your diet 
as the product 
you use for fry- 
ing, for short- 
ening and for 
general cooking. 

Purchase a 
package of Crisco today. Use it throughout your 
cooking and see how wholesome, delicate and dainty 
it makes your food. 





Crisco is Purely Vegetable 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new, and hereto- 
fore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for general cooking. 


Packages 25c, 50c and $1.00, except 
in the Far West 























Doughnuts Fry so Quickly in Crisco that they are Wholly Different from Doughnuts Soaked in Grease. 
They are Light and Flaky, like a Baked Cake 


— Better than Butter for Goking 


Crisco is being placed in the grocery stores as rapidly as po:sthle. If your own grocer does not keep it, you probably will find it in one of the other stores inyour neighborhood; if not, on receipt 


If you order from us, write plainly your name and address, and alse let us have 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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rN ND Aunt 

Flora had 
the reputation of 
being a wonder- 
fully clever cook. 
| Can you doubt 
that her advice was 
followed? Can 
you doubt the hap- 
py ending of that 
pudding story? 











During the last 
sixty-five years 
thousands of wom- 
en have received 
this same advice 
from those who 
know—and never 
yet has one of them 
been disappointed 
with the results of | 
using — 

























urnett’s 


VANILLA 


S 


You can feel per- 
fectly confident of 
success with your des- 
serts when you use 
Burnett’s pure and de- 
licious Vanilla. 
Burnett’s has an exquisite 
fragrance, a delicately rich 
flavor—utterly different from 
the sharp, alcoholic taste of 


many flavorings that are 
ee ° 29 
called “‘vanilla. 


Made in the most pains- 
taking way, from finest 
selected Mexican Vanilla 
beans—deliciously perfect in 
quality. 

Send us your grocer’s name 


and receive in return Recipe 
Book of 115 tempting desserts. 
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JOSEPH al 
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What Has the College 
Done for Girls? 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 9) 


once within the last seven years been to an 
entertainment— concert or lecture—other than 
those given by local talent. But she has books 
and magazines, and five children to educate 
and enjoy. In this occupation she finds use for 
every bit of her college training, and is sincerely 
thankful for it every day of her life. 


What One Woman in Canada is Doing 


| tee across the border in Western Canada 
comes the story of a woman who has brought 
all her wisdom and skill to bear in working out 
an individual scheme of education for her only 
child, a boy. In her little brown house in the 
country, within sight of the Rocky Mountains, 
she has laid out the work that she teaches to 
her nine-year-old son as she goes about her 
daily tasks. He studies weights and measures 
in the kitchen while cooking is being done, 
linear and square measures in the vegetable 
garden where peas or beans are being gathered 
for dinner, cubic measure—in winter—when 
the river by the side of the house is heaped 
with blocks of cut ice. He talks Greek with 
his mother as they walk by the river and pre- 
tend that they are in the country of Cyrus. A 
little later, when he has gone farther with his 
Latin, the same region will be overrun by the 
armies of Cesar. He learns local geography 
from a boat, foreign geography from the voy- 
ages of a little toy boat across maps, the stars 
from the home window, English from the song 
and story that are the running accompaniment 
of his daily life. 

More than this, ‘he is trying to learn to 
box the compass; to discover from a horse’s 
tracks whether the horse is walking, trotting 
or galloping; to build campfires; to breathe 
deeply and walk properly; to fish; to cut trees 
and chop wood; to take his cold morning bath 
without whimpering, regardless of the mer- 
cury’s standing at forty degrees below zero; 
to behave mannerly at table; to do simple 
cooking; to play fairly with other boys; to 
skate; to snowshoe; to act in the old miracle 
plays at Christmas for the family pleasure; to 
sing old carols;. to take his turn in the reading 
aloud that fills many of our long evenings; to 
keep the walks free from snow; to make most 
of the Christmas presents which he gives; to 
dress neatly’”’—and many other things. Who 
but a college woman could have turned that life 
on the frontier into a perpetual game and joy? 

More than this, and in addition to her duties 
as a wife and home-maker, and besides the as- 
sistance that she gives her husband in his pro- 
fessional work, she is urging laws for the better 
protection of women and children; she works 
to get supervised playgrounds, to anticipate 
and prevent slums in the rapidly growing 
town to which she is neighbor, and she even 
finds time to conduct a reading club for eager, 
hard-worked women in her vicinity. 


The College Girl Who Lives at Home 


But: it may be said, all these women have 
had opportunities which brought out their 
resources... What does college do for the girl 
who lives at home? Is she the better fitted 
to do the things that fall to her hand? As it 
happens, I can answer by telling of a very in- 
teresting case, a girl who had to put aside her 
plans for doing social work and simply stay at 
home with three older persons. Her problem 
was that while they were all devoted to her 
they were uncongenial, or at best indifferent 
to one another. Her task has been to make 
them into a happy household, a task that, as 
she confesses, has called for ‘‘ many nice adjust- 
ments and much adaptability to many kinds 
of circumstances.’’ Whatever success she has 
had she feels she owes to the mental bal- 
ance and broader outlook on the relations 
of people and things gained at college. She 
learned there to hold fast to a definite plan 
when she knew that it was for her own good 
and for the good of others, and but for that 
she would simply have become a fourth warring 
element, without the power and possibly with- 
out the desire to aid in the adjustment of the 
others to their environment. 

So it is all over the country. From the little 
prairie towns of Dakota to New Orleans, from 
a ranch to the diplomatic circle at Washington, 
comes testimony to the power of college to 
develop the resources of young womanhood 
to make the most of life, to take a greater part 
in the world’s activities, to get more meaning 
out of its experiences. 

For one thing it alters the value of the old re- 
lationships. As one woman puts it college has 
made her her father’s comrade, her brother’s 
adviser, her husband’s friend; and now that 
her young son is growing up her superior knowl- 
edge of the studies that baffle him gives her a 
strategic advantage in managing him. 

Yet the college has done much more. It has 
given not merely the will to do, but also the 
ability—a latent power that can be turned in 
any direction. The college girl has learned to 
adapt herself to the circumstances in which she 
is placed, and to set to work systematically to 
make the most of them. Four years of train- 
ing in accuracy, patience, persistence and 
ingenuity have set their hallmark upon her; 
and when she once applies herself to a problem 
she is not likely to stop until she has brought 
it to a triumphant conclusion. 

This is seen, for example, in the experiences 
of college army women. Nothing is impossible 
to them, I am told, in the way of household 
problems. One writes: 

“My hall was of cracked yellow paint, and 
the quartermaster would not spend anything 
on it. I papered it with common brown 
butcher paper, painted the conventional illus- 
trations from the ‘Rubaiyat’ on it, and some 
favorite verses in Old English type, in red. 
Now it is very attractive, with our brasses and 
other curios from the Far East.” 

This experience is by no means uncommon. 
Most college housewives, I imagine, will smile 


over memories of similar ingenuities in dealing 
with impossible walls, furniture or garden plots. 

The college girl has also learned to do ‘‘ team 
work ’’—in other words, to codéperate with un- 
congenial people, and to subordinate her own 
interests in a matter to a disinterested, imper- 


sonal point of view, which, looks toward the-- 


more enduring good as against the transient 
pleasure, and toward the public welfare as well 
as the personal gain. This power to assume 
the impersonal attitude is one of the peculiar 
marks of the college woman. 

Finally the college girl has learned to be 
independent of people and of conventions, 
even, to a degree, of circumstances, and to find 
in herself resources that make life of increasing 
interest as the years go on. She has learned to 
know the joys that come from the open eye 
and the listening ear, in the city as well as in 
the country. She has often acquired the sense 
of humor that seems to accompany a proper 
subordination and balance of the emotional 
nature. She views the world as a mine of 
endless possibilities for work and play, and it 
seldom fails her. I believe it is true, as one 
woman wrote, that there are few disappointed, 
discontented college women among the middle- 
aged unmarried, because their training has 
made them so well rounded and well balanced, 
and has opened up so many avenues in life for 
them that an unhappy love affair, or no love 
affair at all, is no longer, as it used to be, an 
overwhelming tragedy. 


A College Education is a Social Help 


ABITS of honest thinking, of weighing 

opinions, and of suspending judgment until 
all the data are known—these help to give the 
college woman her poise and her influence as a 
social factor. Indeed socially the value of a col- 
lege education can scarcely be overestimated. 
It furnishes a background which is quite dif- 


ferent from the status that comes from wealth - 


or family. There is a kind of freemasonry 
among people whose lives have been enriched 
by a ‘‘common heritage of fine interests.” 

But the question may be asked: How are 
these miracles worked? 

In the first place much is done by freeing the 
girl as an individual from the inevitable re- 
straints of home life, the cuddling, the advice, 
the interference, that hamper growth, and by 
putting upon her the responsibility of ordering 
her own ways. 

Then—what is still more important—she is 
freed in a measure from bondage to her own 
feminine nature. Stored-up energy in women 
runs instinctively to emotions, and emotions 
unrestrained grow like the upas tree until they 
overshadow the whole nature. In college the 
greater part of the girl’s energy is needed for 
study, and what remains is worked. off by the 
demands of athletics and the social life. She 
has no time to think of her feelings when an 
afternoon must be divided between a lecture 
on the Reformation, two hours in the chemical 
laboratory, a row on the lake, and a committee 
meeting; when in the evening she has to pre- 
pare calculus, history and Greek; when, in 
short, every hour of every day has its own 
special claim for work or call to pleasure. 

This regularity of effort, this continuity in 
applying the mind to all sorts of problems, 
necessarily forms habits of self-control, of 
employing reason as well as emotion in the 
solution of personal difficulties and troubles, 
of subordinating an immediate impulse to an 
ultimate good. Is not this taste of an imper- 
sonal life an excellent thing for women; or does 
some one fear that it may repress their natural 
instincts and affections? 


The College and the Emotions 


F THIS last the alumnz seem to have 

no fear. They have, on the contrary, a 
distinct fear of something quite different, 
voiced by one of them emphatically: ‘‘ From 
the emotional woman, good Lord, deliver us!” 
But college, they say, is the immediate agent 
of this deliverance, or, at least, in large meas- 
ure it lifts from the sex the primeval curse of 
pseudo emotionalism, sentimentality and hys- 
teria. -They believe that this training not only 
tends to keep the balance by making the intel- 
lectual an overtone above the emotional, but 
also that it actually deepens the capacity 
for right feeling and widens the sympathies. 
Moreover, they say, there is sufficient outlet 
for a girl’s emotions in the personal relations 
between the students and faculty, in the 
loyalty to college friendships, in the interest 
aroused for Nature, music, literature and art, 
in the stirring of enthusiasm for movements 
that tend to the betterment of humanity. 


REED in these ways the college girl is 

turned loose in a new world: the old, old 
world of the accumulated wisdom of the race. 
She has much to learn; first, and chiefly, how 
to learn. She has to use all the faculties of her 
brain and to acquire some skill of hand. Every 
brain path that is opened up, every muscular 
dexterity that is accomplished, are so much to 
the good in widening the possibilities of her 
growth in future years. She learns to coérdi- 
nate her powers, to make the brain save the 
hands and feet, and to make the hands and feet 
carry out the will of the brain. In the end, 
although she is certainly not overloaded with 
useless gear of learning, she has acquired a 
certain attitude of philosophy, a grasp of life 
which will stand her in good stead, whether 
her work be teaching or baby-tending—and it 
is frequently both. Finally, she is equipped 
to assimilate all the good forces of the world to 
her own growth, and to become effective as 
a worker, as a citizen and as a personality. 





NOTE—In the next Journal Miss Rickert reaches an an 
interesting point in the results of her investigations, 
and will tell what the women who have been to college 
say about “* Where the College Has Failed With Girls.” 
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Be sure to get this heating 


3 
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This is a typical scene in thousands of homes with the coming of nipping, 
bitter cold. It is not our advertising that sells our heating outfits. Of 


course we sell directly through advertising some thousands of IDEAL 


Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. But the many, many thousands of these outfits being put 
in annually all over the civilized world—on the farms and in the cities—are sold through the families 
that bought outfits in the years before and who now enthusiastically tell their relatives and friends 
of the health-protecting comfort and economies of 


Our advertisements merely serve to remind the several 


hundred thousand earlier buyers to again and again tell 
| Dt others of the soft, sanitary warmth, the big fueleconomy, 
\ lessened house-cleaning labor, freedom from repairs, 


perfect safety, and many, many years of ideal service. 
RADIATORS BOILERS 


When you buy you too will become an enthusiastic 
spokesman for IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. The more you tell, the more we'll sell. It is this mouth-to-mouth 
advertising that carries conviction—because the users 
well know from present experience the comfort, con- 
venience and economies of our outfits—as compared 
with earlier experiences in paying the bills and suffer- 
ing the ills of old-fashioned heating. 


Let us give you a list in your locality of those who have bought and 











A No. 2-22-W. IDEAL Boiler A No. 1-22-W IDEAL, Boiler 
; bs : : an sq. ft.o - AME ° an 0 s« of 38-in. A? = 
you can privately and thoroughly investigate, settling for good and @Qsaitiche AMER end {SO ed ister costa the 
. . ° ° . P ° m owner $205, were used to heat owner $188, were used to heat 
all this most important question of hygienic heating and ventilating _ this cottage this cottage. 
in your house, store, school, church, etc. Write to-day for catalog At Reeg jeloen he qaets cnn be Saune of ey meyeeabin. Sow: 
. . P ‘ freight, etc.. which are extra and vary according to climatic 
of big heating facts—puts you under no obligation to buy. and other conditions. 
i tment A- 
Sold by all dealers. Write Depar — ; 
i 816-822 S. Michigan Ave. 
No exclusive agents. i 
amma \ pea. ot Chicago 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Duesseldorf, Milan, Vienna 
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k Twain’s 


Private Girls’ Club 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


the house, and the diligent lying of the tale was 
going on! Today the mother has no suspicion 
that for 3 weeks there has been another trained 
nurse in the house. She thinks Jean is having 
fine times outside in the snow with the neigh- 
boring young people— Clara is obliged to give 
her a full account of it every day, and furnish 
all the details. Clara had to tell her all about 
a nonexistent dance that Jean attended Xmas 
night—whereas the Doctor was watching by 
Jean’s bed all night that night and the two fol- 
lowing nights—temperature 1043 and delirious. 

Yesterday Mrs. Clemens spoke of a play, 
and said to Clara, “‘Send Miss Lyon with Jean 
to the matinée tomorrow.” So I sent Miss 
Lyon today to watch that play. She will de- 
scribe it to Clara (Clara couldn’t go, for hers is 
the afternoon watch), and tomorrow Clara will 
furnish her mother the details, together with 
Jean’s judgment of them. 

Jean is able to sit up in bed a little now. The 
other day Mrs. Clemens said to Clara, “I don’t 
believe I have heard Jean romp down the back 
stairs for weeks—why, I am certain I haven’t.” 
Clara said: 

“She is afraid of disturbing you; she always 
goes down the main stairs now.” 

_ “Tell her she is a dear good thoughtful child, 
and I think it is lovely of her.” 

There, France—you will confess that we are 
having tragedy and comedy curiously mixed, 
under this roof. Sincérely yours, 

S. L. CLemEns, C. S. 


American Summer Weather 


Quarry Farm, Exwra, N. Y., July 11/03. 


« Dear France: 


THANK you, with enthusiasm, for the 

moving and beautiful Joan pictures. They 
are a delight to the eye and an exaltation to the 
spirit. Thank you again! 

All through June we wondered anxiously if 
we were going to be able to start the first of 
July and move the Madam 400 miles in our 
kind of weather. (We import our summer 
weather from hell.) But she greatly needed a 
change, and the doctors advised the venture. 
So we brought her down the Hudson ona steam 
yacht in three-quarters of an hour, and in 
another 10 minutes she was stretched out in 
her room on the express train, and quite com- 
Sortable. Ten minutes later we were off (at 
10.15 aA. m.); at 4.40 we reached Elmira; an 
hour later we were up here on top of the hills— 
our summer home for 33 years, barring sum- 
mer flights to Europe and occasional tarryings 
in the mountains and by the sea. —The Madam 
is gaining daily. She spends the whole day on 
the front porch (a good part of it sitting up ina 
chair), reading or enjoying the wide view of 
valley and town and the receding panorama 
of Pennsylvanian hills. (Here the summer 
weather is imported from Heaven.) 

Good-by, dear France; I must go and help 
her pass the time. S. be &., Gaudi 


From His Italian Villa 


VILLA DI QuarTO (CASTELLO), FIRENZE, 
Dear France. Jan. 5/04. 
WE HAVE been in residence now nearly 

two months and are beginning to feel in 
some sort at home. The location suits me bet- 
ter than it suits the daughters, for it is a long 
journey to town, and they have to make it 
every day to take lessons and return visits, 
whereas about once a fortnight is as often as I 
have to stir beyond the gate. They do my 
return-visiting for me. 

This is a sour day, and Florence and the 
Valley are half obliterated in a blue gloom, and 
I have grown moody with locking at it, and 
dull with writing magazine-stuff in bed all 
day; but now I will get up—it seems to be 
time. Therefore—avanti! 

I do not quite know what it means, but they 
all say it, and it seems to be a good word 
and friendly. Most sincerely yours, 

S. L. CLEMENS, C. S. 


P. S.—The reason I don’t apologize for my 
tardiness in answering is, that since I have 
been in this villa I have written 37,000 words 
for the Harpers, and could not get any time. 
But I apologize now, so as to Save My manners. 


“Life is Not Worth Living” 


VILLA DI QuARTO, FLORENCE March 21/04. 
Dear France: 

AM up and about my room again, after a 

month in bed—bronchitis. And I am not 
happy, for I have no good news. 

These 3 months have been awful for this 
family, we have had so many frights on Mrs. 
Clemens’s account. Two of them were of a 
nature to make us think the end was come. 
The last one was ten days ago while I was still 
confined to my bed, and they did not tell me 
of it until next day, when the danger was past. 
There was a collapse, and her pulse became a 
mere flutter, and almost too fast to count the 
beats, which reached 192 to the minute! It 
has been a heavy three months indeed. On 


these terms life is not worth having—if it 
ever is. 

With my warmest regards I wish you well, 
and that you are enjoying the pilgrimage and 
may continue to be happy in it to the end. 

Most sincerely, S. L. Clemens, C. S. 


On His Seventieth Birthday 


O YOU, and to all my other known and 
unknown friends who have lightened the 
weight of my seventieth birthday with kind 
words and good wishes, I offer my most 

grateful thanks, and beg leave to sign myself 

Your and their obliged friend, 
Mark TWAIN. 
New York, Dec. 6, 1905. 


For many days I have put in my whole time 
signing ‘‘ Mark Twain” to these cards. 
With my warmest regards, 
Ss bs G.; C.S. 


He Shocks His Daughter and Tells Why 


REDDING, CONNECTICUT: 


. ‘‘STORMFIELD,”’ Aug. 26/09. 
Dear France: 


T IS a lovely picture, dear France. Nothing 

else in the world is ever so beautiful as a 
beautiful schoolgirl, and certainly there is a 
prodigal wealth of that beauty in this picture. 
This Joan is to my taste—fair, and comely, 
and sweet, and refined; whereas four artists 
out of five make Joan coarse and clumsy, and 
thirty or forty years old. They seem to think 
that because she was a peasant she couldn’t 
have been otherwise. Then they spoil the 
argument of making the Virgin Mary, who 
was also a peasant, fair, and comely, and sweet, 
and refined—and white. Which she wasn’t. 

I wish I could have seen the thousand girls 
marching. It would have stirred me to know 
I was so close to Joan of Arc! To know that 
the ancestors of some of these children played 
with her in the shade of the Bois Chenu; that 
I could touch one of these and send that con- 
tact quivering back five centuries along an un- 
broken stream of red blood, and deliver the 
thrill of it into the heart of a comrade of the 
Maid of Orleans who had kissed her lips and 
spoken with her face to face! 

You inquire how Iam. I am not very well. 
Then how can I write letters? I don’t; the 
others attend toit. Thisis the only one I have 
written since—since—oh, I don’t know how 
long! 

But I am very comfortable and thoroughly 
well satisfied, for I am buried deep in the soli- 
tude and silences of the woods and the hills, 
and don’t ever want to see a city again. And 
sha’n’t. The others go to New York every few 
days, but I never intend to go again. I am 
glad I built this house. It wasa lucky thought. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, S$. L. CLEMENs, C. S. 

I most respectfully and affectionately kiss 
my hand to that little Scotch-French Jeanne 
d’Arc. 


P. S.—I’ve broken the letter open for a rea- 
son that moves me to laugh. When the sten- 
ographer had typed it he placed it, with other 
letters, on my daughter Jean’s desk (she is my 
secretary), and she read it. She went driving 
afterward, and I prepared the letter for the 
mail. But as soon as she returned she brought 
it to me and said I must open it and change 
something in it. 

**Well, Jean, what must I change?” 

“You have said the Virgin Mary was not 
white.” 

“Very well, where’s the harm?”’ 

‘Why, it’s shocking!” 

“You numskull! What is there about it 
that’s shocking?” 

“*Can’t you see, Papa? The idea of saying 
the Mother of the Saviour was colored! It’s 
sacrilegious.” 

“*Sac—oh, nonsense! Jean, in her day the 
population of the globe was not more than a 
thousand millions. Not one-tenth of them were 
white. What does this fact suggest to you?” 

I—I don’t know. What does it suggest, 
Papa?” 

“*Tt most powerfully suggests that white was 
not a favorite complexion with God. Has it 
since become a favorite complexion with Him? 
No. The population of the globe is now fifteen 
hundred millions; one thousand and six mil- 
lions of these people are colored—two-thirds, 
you see, of the human race. There was not a 
white person in Nazareth when I was there, 
except a foreign priest. The people were very 
dark. Don’t you suppose they are the de- 
scendants of Mary’s townsmen? Of course 
they are. Now what have you to say, Jean?” 

“Well, I can’t help it, Papa; the idea ofa 
colored Mother of the Saviour is still revolting, 
and you must change it.” 

““My dear, I won’t. To my mind one color 
is just as respectable as another; there is noth- 
ing important, nothing essential, about a com- 
plexion. I mean, to me. But with the Deity it 
is different. He doesn’t think much of white 
people, He prefers the colored. Andrea del 
Sarto’s pink-and-lily Madonnas revolt Him, 
my child. That is, they would, but He never 
looks at them.” 
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Pure Gelatine 
Most Wholesome 
of Foods 


Do you know, madam, that the 
leading Food and Health Authori- 
ties highly recommend Gelatine 
dishes on account of their great 
nutritive value? 


But your Gelatine dishes must be 
pure in every ingredient — and 
there is just one way that you can 
insure this. Use pure, plain Gel- 
atine, and add your own flavoring 
and sweetening — seasonable fruits, 
pure sugar, etc. 


KI es IX 
EFL Ai r i NE 
This world-famous, pure, plain Gelatine, 
in addition to making countless dainty 
desserts, also makes or improves many 
other dishes and saves housewives time, 
because it is granulated and dissolves 
quickly; saves trouble, because it never 
fails; saves expense, because every pack- 
age contains two envelopes of Gelatine, 
making together two quarts (one-half 


gallon) of pure jelly. There is no better 
economy than the use of Knox Gelatine. 


DESSERTS made with Knox Gelatine 


are as wholesome as they 
are delicious. 


SOUPS are greatly enriched by adding 

a little Knox Gelatine. Just try 
some in a thin soup-stock and see what 
a rich, savory soup you get. 


SALADS —the most delicious you ever i 
<4 








eee 


tasted — can be easily prepared 
witn Knox Gelatine. See our Recipe Book. 


SAUCES The next time you want to 


make a ‘thick’ sauce or [# 
gravy ‘with a rich body, just use a little f= 
Knox Gelatine. The result will delight you. 


KNOX Acidulated 
Gelatine 


When you must prepare desserts in 
a very great hurry, you will find 
this ‘‘Busy Housekeeper’s Package”’ |~ 
convenient. In addition to the two |* 
envelopes holding enough Gelatine |7 
for two full quarts, this package also |, 
contains an envelope of pure concen- 
trated fruit juice (lemon), affording 
a pure, ready-prepared flavoring. 


Send for Recipe Book 


We want you to have a copy of the Knox 
Recipe Book, “‘Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People. ” You will find its many 
recipes for Desserts, Salads, Candies, 
Puddings, Ices, Ice Creams, etc., a great 
help to you. Sent free for your grocer’s 
name. Pint sample for 2c stamp. 





CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
13 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. 
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PURE SPARKLING 
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Listen, Madam, 








to These 





Enticing 


Facts 












one superlative dish. 





as We. 


This Is How 


E buy only the beans grown on Michigan soil— 
Just the choicest crops. The average price which 
we paid last year was $2.45 per bushel. 
Then we pick out by hand just the whitest and plumpest — 
the full-grown beans of an equal size. 


E buy Livingston Stone tomatoes. 

Those are the round, firm, smooth tomatoes, famous 
for flavor and zest. 
They are not picked green, then ripened. 

Each is ripened on the vines. 
So you get in our sauce the inimitable flavor of the whole, 
vine-ripened fruit. 


UCH materials are expensive, that’s true. 
So are our spices expensive. 
We could buy tomato sauce ready-made for one-fifth 
what we spend to make it. But is it worth while to save a 
penny or two and spoil a delicious meal ? 





SAUCE 


We claim that baked beans are important. - 


Beans are 84 per cent nutriment. 


| 
| They are richer than 
beef in their food value. 
They cost one-third as much. 


Everyone likes them. 
easy to digest. 


And, baked as we bake them, they are 


The fame of our kitchens, our cooks 
and ourselves has been all built around 


Others cook some things just as well 
But no kitchen on earth has 
ever baked beans which can even compare with Van Camp’s. 


| 
| Van Camp Packing Company (*“iss: 


Whatever you think of your own beans—whatever the claims made for others — 
you owe to yourself, and the folks: you serve, 


a test of this famous creation. 


It Is Done 


Are not beans cheap enough to be served at their best? 
Would you have us save those pennies? 


HEN we bake in steam ovens. 
That’s to bake the beans without bursting, and yet 
bake them enough. 
So Van Camp’s beans are whole— not broken. 
They are mealy and nut-like— not mushy. 
And we bake the tomato sauce with the beans, so its flavor 
goes clear through. 


HE result of our care is this: 
More of these beans are sold, we believe, than of 
all others together. A million housewives, or more, 
have given up their home baking. 
To supply this year’s demand we put up last fall over 
400,000 bushels of tomatoes. 
Please let your folks enjoy them. 





‘ n@m ‘Sm 
National National 
an 
| Dish’’ WITH TOMATO Dish’? 


RK, BEANS 


They are easy to serve when we do the baking. Your meals 
are always ready. 

We claim that it pays to make such food enticing. It pays 
to select the brand. It pays to insist, when you need to insist, 
on Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 

We never knew a woman who made the test and who failed 
to agree with us. 


Three Sizes: 10, 15 and 20 Cents per Can 


‘ee. ) Indianapolis, Indiana 
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One’National ” Customer writes: ve 
“The NATIONAL is a great modern 
blessing to American Women because | 
it saves them money: | Xe 
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This Book contains 200 
pages of New York fashions 
in every kind of apparel 


This book will be sent you 
Free by return mail if you 
send your name and address 
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| Your New “NATIONAL” Style Book is Ready 


OUR New ‘“‘Nationav’’ Style Book is ready and will be sent you 
free if you send us your name and address. 

j That is simple. You send us your name and address— now; 
Q we send you your “‘Natrionav’’ Spring Style Book free. Simple—but 
: what a world of keen pleasure for you—what important economy, what 
money this Style Book will enable you to save! 


And how much will be lost in pleasure and economy if by any chance you neglect 
to respond to this announcement and so leave the advantage of your Style Book to 











NTIL you write for your ‘‘Nationav” Style Book, until you see 
the book itself, you can not appreciate how full of delight it is 
for you—nor how many interesting new styles—practical and 
serviceable and becoming new styles it shows. 
All kinds of wearing apparel are beautifully illustrated, everything for Women and 
Misses and Boys and Girls, including a special line of garments for Small Women. 
And above all your interest in the beauty and attractiveness of its new fashions, you 


will be delighted with the prices. Prices that mean money saved on everything you buy. 
some one else. Waists 


a een ee eaten sen-aenancenshdnnn ncanateneannnnnasbaitetenedndbtasenmenessaesscanene mean 
2 ————— ed 


Be ek 8 SAS a a me cents to bee Renee re “=> to ee 
; > (TERPS SEC Re eae f «9, ticoats . . ; aaa 
So important is this announcement to each Journa/ reader and so full of advantage that Lingerie and Wash Dresses. || | be 7 15.98 Game aa! ce 
we have secured these two pages in your Journa/ simply to tell you of your opportunity. Be ees +-3a ee. ... jr on « Se 
The New Spring Style Book gives you full information of New York Styles in PMN neg se ee Bs 1.00 ‘* 25.00 Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing 1.49 16.98 
f : ‘ . i . Coatsand Capes ......... 5.98 ** 15.98 Girls’ Dresses .. i. i 1» ‘* 4.98 
every kind of apparel—and more. It offers you your choice of all these most beauti- ee 7.98 ‘12.98 andInfants’ Wear... . . 29 cents “ 3.98 
ful fashions at wonderfully low prices. Prices so low that purchasing from this Style Gloree ee ee -50 cents ‘* 3.95 


Book will mean to you more clothes as well as better and more stylish and becoming 
clothes than. you have ever bought before. 























And more than this. In buying from the ‘‘NaATIONAL’’ every garment is guaran- 
teed to fit you perfectly— every garment is guaranteed to please you fully and com- 
pletely. There is no possibility of your ever being dissatisfied with any of your dealings 
with the ‘‘NaTIONAL’’— because everything is sent to you expressage prepaid by us 
and with our signed guarantee of your absolute satisfaction. 


Tailored Suits, Made to Measure, $12.50 to $30 


Samples of Materials Sent Free : 


These beautiful Made-to-Measure Suits alone would amply repay you for writing 
for your Style Book. Each suit is cut and made to the customer’s measure. And 
there are over 300 materials to choose from. Nowhere in the world is equal oppor- 
tunity offered you in the selection of your Spring Suit. And remember, a perfect 


fitting garment and your entire satisfaction are absolutely guaranteed. 

So in writing for your Style Book be sure to state whether you wish samples of 
materials for ‘‘NaTIONAL’’ Tailored Suits. Upon request we will send you free a 
liberal assortment of samples including the new Spring weaves and fabrics and the 
new mannish mixtures. Remember, while samples are sent gladly, they are sent only 
when asked for—and they are well worth asking for. 


The “‘NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to any part of the world. 
Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag attached. 
This tag says that you may return any garment not satisfactory to you and we 
will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 





















































































_— =e 
Spring Brings Forth mired Sern "a aa Skirt Styles Change 
{7 : fact to pl will be jon sno New Coats for Spring gas peo aggre et 


new and made on more 
practical and graceful lines 
than for the past five years. 
There are serges and 
the mannish mixtures, 
some almost un- 
trimmed because 
sufficiently handsome 
in the beauty 
of the new 
materials. 
Your Style 
Book, for its 
showing of the 
changed Spring 
Skirt Styles, 
will be very, 
very interesting. 
t shows a 
the new fashions 
in Ladies’ 
Skirts, Misses” 
Skirts, Wash 
Skirts, and also 
the famous 
“ NATIONAL ” £ 4 
Maternity Skirts. 4 


ful prices of "NATIONAL" 
Waists for Spring. 
Lower and lower go the 
prices, as our 
waist business 
grows and 
grows. Better 
and better be- 
come the materi- 
als, until now a 
"NATIONAL’ 
dollar waist be- 
comes incom- 
parable — un- 
equaled in 
beauty and value. 
This Spring 
there are the new 
all-overs from 98 
cents up; the most 
beautiful and 
practical tub silks, $1.49, and pure silk waists as low as $1.98. 
Spring styles are very novel and very becoming. In fact, 
not in years has Fashion brought forth such an intensely in- 
teresting variety of waist styles as your New "NATIONAL" 
Style Book holds for you. 





Coats for Spring are 
very beautiful and charm- 
ing in their graceful and 
becoming lines. And 
"NATIONAL" Coats 


are priced very low. 





This space wou'd not 
serve even to index the 
new "NATIONAL" 
Coats. But let us say that 
coats will be worn this 
Spring more than ever be- 
fore, and that the Spring 
Coats are well worth 
} wearing. 

And then, let us add, 
you "NATIONAL" 
Style Book will show you 
all the new Coat Styles. 
It will be sent you free if 
asked for now. 
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Another “National” Customer writes: 


“Your styles are so beautiful, and yet so 
: practical, that every Woman should ~ 
be your grateful customer.” 
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This coupon will bring you your 
—— “NATIONAL” Style Book 


Your copy of the ‘‘ NaTIoNAL’’ Style Book will be 
sent you free by return mail if you will fill in and return 
this coupon to us— now. 








NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Please send me free my copy of the ‘SNaTIONAL’’ Spring 
Style Book you have reserved for me. 
Name 


A Few “NATIONAL” Spring Fashions {*"™ 


rw . eé oe) . “_* 
[his picture showsafew new Nationav’’ Styles—Dressesand Suitsand Hats. But it isamere rey ee <a re 
: If vou wish Samples of the beautiful new Spring materials 


hint, a foreshadowing of the wealth of fashion and beauty your new Style Book possesses for you. for Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits, state here the colors 
There are 200 pages of fashion plates, fashion descriptions and prices. But even above the you prefer. 

beauty and the newness, the feature is the low prices. As a matter of personal economy —of ; tf 

saving money—you should fill in now the coupon printed here for your free copy of the interesting NOTE— If you do not wish to cut your Journal just write us [i 

new ‘ ‘NATIONAL’ > Style Book. for your Style Book and Suit Samples. } 
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‘Wife, is this coffee 


or Postum >?” 


It frequently hap- 
pens that when 
Postum is made right, 
its fine color; delightful 
aroma and rich flavour 
lead one to believe 
that it is mild, high- 


grade Java. 


Then one knows 
real good Postum. 


It is easy to make it 
right—simply boil it 
15 to 20 minutes after 
boiling begins. 


When you have 
well-made 


POSTUM 


the change is easy and 
pleasant — 


And Postum is a 
palatable, nourishing 
food-drink—absolutely 
free from caffeine or 
any other drug. 


‘‘There’s a Reason”’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 





Les 











MY DAYS 
WITH MAUDE ADAMS 
IN THE DESERT 


and transformed the fortunes of France. Out 
of her own retirement and detachment from life 
Maude Adams, too, was seeking to acquire 
power for the things she meant to do. She 
wanted to do the biggest things; she knew 
that she could do them. And after that one 
brief reading I knew it too—a thing which 
until then I should never have guessed. She 
seemed too frail, too delicate. She said to me 
more than once: ‘Till now I have done noth- 
ing, and there is so much that I want to do.” 
It was strange hearing her say this, after all 
one had known of her triumphs, but she was 
entirely sincere; she felt that she was still 
growing, still training herself to understand and 
express the full values of life. The ambition to 
do great things with so frail a body as the 
instrument was astounding to watch. 


HE loved riding, and on horseback felt at 
home. After the first day’s march on a 
dromedary she usually rode her Arabian steed, 
and now and then she would impulsively chal- 
lenge Suleiman to a race. I was not a suffi- 
cient judge of horseflesh to know which had 
the better mount, but Maude Adams nearly 
always won; and Suleiman, with his strange 
gestures and his long, flying Arabian costumes, 
streamed after her in vain. They were a 
curiously contrasted pair: she, small, compact 
and self-contained, flew like a pellet over the 
ground; Suleiman, leaning loose-robed along 
his horse’s neck, trailed like a rocket. Though 
he never lost his dignity of pose, Suleiman 
had always a word of excuse for himself. He 
would never unconditionally admit defeat. 
“T not feel like racing today,”’ he would remark 
on coming in second best; and Miss Adams 
would allow the excuse to stand unchallenged. 
Miss Adams, happy in her own riding 
powers, was anxious that I, too, should know 
the fierce delight of mastering an Arab steed 
on its native sands. I loved my love with a D, 
preferring donkeys and dromedaries; but she 
urged, and at last I weakly yielded. Suleiman 
led the way and, thinking now was the time to 
make a flourish of superior horsemanship, led 
off at a breakneck gallop. Though I requested 
it not to, my horse followed. My sun um- 
brella flew over the desert sands, my helmet 
hung to my ear, I sat rapidly up and down my 
galloping steed in various places, but nowhere 
could I find safety; and when I shouted to 
Suleiman he thought I was enjoying it, and 
urged his own horse only the faster. Presently 
I found that illimitable space which, in the 
desert, I so much admired, coming between me 
and the saddle, and with a heartrending shriek 
I brought Suleiman to my aid just in time to 
save me from an ignominious end. 


UR rides were seldom uneventful. Some- 

times we would see a caravan of Bedouins 
marching silently and majestically through the 
desert, their picturesque robes and turbans 
and the long, measured stride of their camels 
all silhouetted against a deep blue sky and the 
shimmering, iridescent lights of the sandhills. 
Now and then, also, we had visions of trees and 
streams and picturesque domes. Sometimes it 
was an oasis: more often a mirage. Near any 
real oasis camping was always a delight; the 
rich vivid green and the shadows under the 
trembling palm leaves gave such a refreshment 
to the eye after the sparkling sunlight. At one 
of these places we paid a visit of respect to the 
local Sheikh, who invited us into his harem. 
Poor Katie, the maid, rolled up her eyes in 
horror, and expected never to emerge; but wher- 
ever Miss Adams went she was determined to 
go. We were taken through a courtyard that 
looked more like a poultry-run, into a shadowy 
room which opened from it. There we found 
the Sheikh’s three wives fantastically garbed 
in cheap tinsel, their dark, Oriental eyes daubed 
with koh]. The oldest and fattest was the first 
wife, and by right of her position she played 
the part of chief hostess. But one could see 
that in other ways she was supplanted, and 
that it had been a struggle to yield up her lord 
to others. With resignation, however, was 
mingled the pride that she, anyway, was still 
the first. The second wife seemed one who was 
merely glad to have a place in the household, 
albeit no real share of its honors; the third was 
a pert young creature who understood well 
that her power over the doting old chief was 
paramount. For entertainment they offered 
us some deadly-looking sweets—red, pink and 
green—and a few musty, dried-up cakes, of 
which we ate no more than for politeness we 
were obliged to. 

The sight of these narrow, cabined lives 
made us sad; it was an expression of what one 
sees in some degree in the whole Eastern world. 
I think Miss Adams was feeling particularly 
thankful then for the amount of freedom which 
women have acquired in America. 


N ANY of the oases on which one comes in the 
‘Ik desert are of immemorially old standing, 
and have been the halting-places of caravans 
through all periods of Egyptian history. In the 
Province of Fayum, also, which was our destina- 
tion, the system of irrigation by which it clings 
to life goes back to the days of Joseph; and the 
great reservoir itself was built by Amenemhet 
IIT, about 2000 B. C. While in this district we 
visited a lake reputed to be as old as the world 
itself, in which we were told we could catch 
fish. But though for many hours Miss Adams 
sat on its brink patiently, and I impatiently, 
with rod and line, we caught nothing. 

How those Egyptian nights, so bright yet so 
charged with gloom, with the stars looking so 
near and the pulsating hush of the desert all 
round, would cause us to linger before turning 
into our tents! Suleiman did not understand 
how sufficient we found them for company, 
and now and again he would prepare an enter- 
tainment for us, attractive enough in its way. 
Gathering his men around the campfire, he 
would set them to singing and dancing to the 
accompaniment of wild music, and then, as 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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UPERIOR MERIT is invanably 
recognized. 


Not only the United States but every 
foreign country as well has adopted the 
Steinway Piano as its leader and has 
made it the favorite instrument. The 
Steinway has earned this premier position 
through its supreme qualities of tone and 
workmanship. 








The life of a Steinway so far exceeds 
that of any other make that every used 


Steinway is eagerly sought 

for, and often brings a 

higher price than many 
new pianos. 

The name of the Steinway dealer 

nearest you, together withillustrated 


literature, will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 














Is Your Hot Water 
Bottle Leaky? 


How often have you suddenly needed your 
hot water bottle—only to find it leaky 
and unfit for use? 

You will not have this trouble with the 
*‘Kantleek’’ Water Bottle. It is fosz- 
tively guaranteed to be perfect in work- 
manship and materials. If it shows any 
imperfections within two years, we will 
replace it without charge. 

The finest Para rubber, triply re-enforced 


seams and perfectly adjusted stopples, make 
leakage impossible. 


KAMER 


are sold in nearly every 
community by a reliable 
druggist. If you cannot 
conveniently buy them, 
send priceand yourdrug- 
gist’s name. Price of 
“No. 12 (popular size) 
white rubber, $1.50; 
red rubber, $1.75. 


“Kantleek” Rubber 
Specialties — guaran- 
teed for two years — 
include fountain syr- 
inges, face bags and 
ice caps. 












Write for valuable booklet, “How Water Bat- 
tles with Disease,’’ explaining correct use of water 
bottle, syringe and ice cap. 


The Seamless Rubber Co. 


531 Congress Ave. New Haven, Conn. 









Young 
Mothers: 
You 
Need 
This Free Book 


Learn how to make your motherhood 
easy. Learn, by an easy daily routine, how 
to bring up a fine, healthy baby, as adv ised 
by a celebrated physician specialist. Learn 
how to arrange nursery, how to dress baby 
hygienically, how to ward off ills. 

Allthese things and many more are told in our 
free book, which also gives full details about the 


Taylor Nursery Bed 


This new invention allows a young mother to 
keep her baby right within reach, without having 
to get out of bed. Baby lies in a bed by himself, 
suspended over the foot of the mother’s bed, or at 
side. When baby needs attention at night, mother 
merely sits up, reaches baby and cares for him 
without lifting or straining, then drops back into 
her own warm nest, and is asleep again ina jiffy. 


Send for a free copy today Positively 
no money required. 


TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
3 Madison Avenue, New York 




















Women Can Make Money 


by showing in your own town our line 
of wash goods, both staple and fancy, 
waist and suit materials, skirts, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. We trust worthy women 
a reasonable amount. Become associ- 
ated with us, the pioneers; business 
established in 1898. Write now for beauti- 
ful free samples and exclusive territory. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 304 Washington St, Binghamton, N. Y. 


43 VARIETIES Poultry, Pigeons, Water Fowl, 

Geese, Turkeys, Omamental 
Birds, Dogs. Incubators, freight paid. Catalogue 3 
cents. MISSOURI SQUAB CO., Dept. R. R.. St. Louis, Mo- 

















| Foy’s Big Book Ter eta SGuabs 


' Rtailed 4c. F.FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, re. 


“Mizpah’ Valve Nipples 


Make Narsing Easy 


Patent valve and inside ribs prevent col. 
lapsing. No swallowing air; no wind in 
stomach; nocolic. 10c at all druggists. W hen 
\ infant foods are used a larger puncture is 
required. State which is wanted when pur- 
) chasing. 

~ A‘**Mizpah”’ Nipple to any mother sending 
* us the names of 3 friends who have babies, 


The Walter F.Ware Co., Dept. 66, Philadelphia 


pea 








Tells how to start small and gtow big. Describes 
world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 
a oe mass of useful poultry information. Low 

on fowls, eggs, incubators and _ brooders. 
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THE HOME OF 
NEW YORK’S 
LEADING FASHION CATALOGUE 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
IFI2 
























New York Spring Fsblehs 


were never more beautiful—nor have they ever 
been more carefully selected, pictured and de- 
scribed than you will find this to be the case in 


Simpson-Crawford’s 


New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer 1912 


This is the largest, handsomest, and most com- 
plete and helpful catalogue for the American 
woman who wants to clothe herself or any 
member of her family in the latest and best 
fashion at moderate expense. 





No matter how much or how little you can 
afford to expend, New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue offers the greatest as- 
sortment of everything to wear for Women, 
Misses, Boys, Girls and Infants. 











And of better quality 
at lower prices than can 
be found in any other 
catalogue. 










Be sure to write at 
once—Today—for your 
FREE copy of this 
wonderful book. 
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L3483-—This dress is a chic little one-piece style, 
with an elbow sleeved, collarless blouse of the finest and 
daintiest white all-over embroidery, and the five-gored 
Empire waisted skirt is of wide-wale Ribbed Piqué. The 
pretty Gretchen collar and smart flaring turned-back cuffs 
are made of matching piqué and a dashing big black satin 
bow tie lends a piquant finishing touchat the neck. Large, 
handsome white pearl buttons ornament at closing down 
front. Skirt has a straight stitched panel down back. Dress 
comes in all white with black tie; also in tan or light blue 
piqué with white embroidery waist and black tie. All sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Skirt length about 40 
inches with deep hem for possible adjust- 
ment. A great value. Express Prepaid $3.25 

L337—Girl’s Dress made of one of the best grade 
Anderson's Ginghams—you know how that washes and 
wears—showing a very pretty new fancy plaid design. 
The cute little kimono blouse is tastefully made with a 
simulated Gretchen collar and cuffs of fine white piqué. 
These are set on with a bright contrasting piping and a 
dainty insertion of fine white eyelet embroidery trims in 
Russian effect down the right side. The skirt is one of 
those full kilt-plaited styles that always look so well on 
small girls. The dress buttons invisibly from neck to hem 
at the back. We can supply it in a pretty light blue, brown, 
and white plaid, or in a dainty pink, black and white plaid 
—all guaranteed non-fading with reasonable care when 
laundering. Dress has a deep hem and couldn't be finished 
nicer if you made it yourself. Sizes for girls from 6 to 14 
years. Order sow before you forget it. It's the prettiest 


dress ever made and an exceptional bargain 
for this special price of Express Prepaid $1.25 


YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA ——— 
For Postage or Express. We prepay these 
charges to your home and Guarantee 
Satisfaction or Refund your money. 











YOU TAKE NO RISK 














Address DEPT. L 
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MY DAYS 
WITH MAUDE ADAMS 
IN THE DESERT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


a crown to the entertainment, he would mount 


his horse and perform some trick-riding which 
required some nerve on the part of the onlooker 
as well as the performer. One feat with which 
he particularly impressed us was that of charg- 
ing against us full tilt and then suddenly 
reining up his horse within a few feet of us. At 
that my nerve always gave out and I would 
dart away at the critical moment, greatly to 
the disgust of Suleiman who appeared deeply 
hurt because I could not have confidence in his 
riding. And, indeed, why couldI not? But at 
my side there always sat Maude Adams, per- 
fectly quiet and undisturbed, gently smiling at 
the obvious vanity of the performance. I used 
sometimes to doubt whether she knew what 
physical fear was. 

I had a great respect for Suleiman’s tact and 
the instinctive savoir faire which never deserted 
him. Lack of knowledge found him unem- 
barrassed; he imposed it upon us with an air 
of finality which we could not dispute. Every 
temple we came upon of which he did not know 
the name was always ‘“‘Rameses or Seti,” and 
“Ves,” he would say, if ever a doubt was 
raised, ‘‘Rameses or Seti! Yes.” 


Bo if Suleiman taught me little except the 
art of making that little go far, from Miss 
Adams I was learning much. Simply by listen- 
ing she made me begin to understand the sys- 
tem of irrigation, in which she was so keenly 
interested. Under her guidance I skirted dark 
depths of Egyptology, and from that found 
myself gently pitchforked into astronomy, 
philosophy and the eternal reasonableness of 
things. But that last was too hard for me; an 
essential unreasonableness always seemed to 
remain, and my perpetual cry of ‘‘ Why, why?” 
must at last have convinced my instructress 
that in that direction she was wasting breath. 
For after a bit she let me fall back on—poli- 
tics, of all things in the world! And I found, 
with a shock of mingled admiration and dis- 
may, that Maude Adams knewsomething about 
the politics of almost every country under the 
sun! And she was so patient in trying to make 
me understand the great problems of the dip- 
lomatic world! Presently I arrived at her quiet 
and often hidden sense of humor. She was 
really playing with me—quite kindly and with- 
out malice—and when I found that she was not 
wanting me to become too wise all of a sudden 
I grew more content with my natural slowness 
to learn and the abysses of my ignorance, on 
the edge of which she liked to dance. 

One night I remember she danced to me in 
very truth. A glorious sunset that we had 
been watching seemed to have got into her 
blood, and she danced a funny, refined imita- 
tion of a famous Cairo dancer that we had 
seen, doing it without any muscular display, 
and yet making it wonderfully like. And, just 
to give it‘a neat finish at the end, she actually 
turned a clear somersault right before my eyes. 
I was amazed, and positively envied her agil- 
ity. It was always a cause for amazement to 
me, for that matter, from what source in so 
frail a body did her vitality come? I have seen 
her shooting at a target with Suleiman, who, 
among his own Arabs, was accounted a good 
shot. Andevery time she won. At each deteat 
Suleiman would say slyly: ‘‘ My finger is sore.” 


NE day we did seriously disturb the digni- 

fied Suleiman’s demeanor. Miss Adams 
and I got lost! We had pitched our tents not 
far from a small, isolated village, toward which 
about sunset we rode, with only Suleiman as 
our guide, in order to look at some clever irri- 
gation works which he thought Miss Adams 
would like to see. On the way he left us to 
chat with friends. Afterward we rode quietly 
on, reveling in the deep purple-blue of the sky, 
dashed here and there with gold, and the soft 
blue-green haze which had begun to rise in the 
environs of the village. We were so happy 
that we forgot all about distance or direction, 
when suddenly we turned and found ourselves 
alone—no Suleiman! We tried to retrace our 
steps; but in whatever direction we turned 
no Suleiman was to be found. We were lost 
in the heart of Egypt! 

Miss Adams proposed that we ride into the 
village and there await succor, but I was doubt- 
ful. It was getting dark, and the village was 
very isolated and primitive, and I could not be 
quite sure that the natives of that district did 
not regard strayed Americans as things good 
for eating. I did not confide those fears to 
Maude Adams, but I hoped that the possibility 
would present itself to her mind. Apparently 
it did not; she continued chatting and laugh- 
ing gleefully like a girl, as though being lost in 
the desert were an every-day occurrence; and 
she insisted on riding into the village. The 
villagers came and looked at us, and we ex- 
plained our dilemma; and then, in words which 
they did not understand, I asked frantically 
for the American and British Consuls, but they 
were luxuries this place did not provide. 


"T"HEN we cried the name of ‘‘ Mohammed 

Suleiman,’’ in varied tones of emotion; but 
even he, great man, had not been heard of by 
this most benighted and isolated people. Then 
we pictured him to them by signs: our tents, 
our thirteen Arab servants, with Katie and the 
nine camels, all weeping for us and running 
about to discover us. And at last, after a great 
babbling of tongues and much gesticulation, it 
seemed to dawn upon them that we belonged 
to the camp which had just pitched in their 
vicinity, and that we either wanted to be 
brought to our camp or have our camp brought 
tous. With that idea fixed in their minds they 
started on mad runnings, each eager to be first 
and win the largest reward, when just at that 
moment in rode the majestic Suleiman in a 
tragic state of distress. Why had we not 
waited for him? Why had we gone on? Why 
had we done any of the things we did? Think- 
ing we had returned, he had gone back to the 
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Coutil, Plaited Bust. Coutil, long hip. 


FERRIS 


Good Sense Corset 


WAISTS 


It is always possible to attain stylish, graceful lines at the expense 
of comfort. The ordinary armor-like corset will give you 
that result. But women are learning that it is a grave mistake 
to sacrifice comfort, especially when it can be gained without 
the sacrifice of bodily grace and beauty. 


The rare value of Ferris Waists—the secret of their wonder- 
ful vogue to-day— is that they afford the perfection of line in 
combination with bodily grace and freedom. They meet the 
needs of women without destroying health. 


If you are one of the vast army of women who have learned 
that the rigid corset. means discomfort and ill health—do as 
so many other thinking women are doing—test for yourself 


the 


merits of the Ferris Waist. If your figure is good, the 


Ferris Waist will bring out its graces—give added value to 
each line of beauty. If, in any particular, your figure needs 
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correction, this 
waist will ac- 
complish what 
you want as 
perfectly as any 
corset can, and 
at the same 
time give you 
» freedom, ease, 
~ comfort. 


i Write 
) For Illustrated 


Ferris 
Catalogue 


The figures shown on this page 
illustrate a few of the many styles 
we make. Whether your form is 
girlish or mature, there is a Ferris 
Waist designed for your need. 


CAUTION—GET THE GENUINE 
—AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


‘| Do not accept 
a waist 
: as a Ferris 
4 unless it bears 


this label. 


This label, 
woven in red, 
is on every 
genuine Ferris 
Good Sense Waist. 








The fame of Ferris Good Sense Waists 
has led many people, storekeepers in- 
cluded, to believe that any waist of a 
similar type is a Ferris Waist. This is 
not so. Perhaps a saleswoman may 
say —‘‘I know this waist does not bear 
oy | the Ferris label; it’s another make of 
‘Ferris’ Waist.”” Such a_ statement 
may be made in all good faith by the 
saleswoman, but it is not the truth—tell 
her so, tell her that there is only one 
make of Ferris Waist, the waists made 
by Ferris Brothers Company and that 


EVERY GENUINE FERRIS WAIST 
BEARS A FERRIS LABEL 
ANY WAIST WITHOUT THE LABEL 
\ IS NOT A FERRIS 

















If your regular dealer cannot supply you 
or will not secure the Ferris Waist you 
require, you may order from us direct. 


{ Our free catalogue will tell you how 
ASS to order—but ask your dealer first. 


Price $2.50 
Waist and Brassiere combined. FERRIS BROS. co. 
40 E. 21st St., New York City 


Batiste — Boned walohn front. 
A beautiful garment. 
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Cleans, Scours 
and Polishes 











Most scouring soaps 
and powders are limited 
to use in the kitchen. 


Something else has 
to be used for cleaning 
and polishing the finer 
articles in other parts of 
the house. 


But Bon Ami can be 
used for a// polishing, 
scouring and cleaning. 


It is best for mirrors 
and windows, brass and 
copper, floors, wood- 
work, enamel and 
kitchenware, and even 
for the hands, to re- 
move grime and stain. 


Bon Ami cleans pol- 
ishes and scours—and 
it does this without in- 
juring or scratching | 
anything. 





20 years on the market 


— watched yet!” 

















_ MY DAYS 
WITH MAUDE ADAMS 
IN THE DESERT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


camp to look for us. We were indeed, in his 
eyes, an expression of the essential unreason- 
ableness of the things which really matter. 

It was altogether a day of unlucky happen- 
ings, for on our way back across marshy ground 
my donkey selected the muddiest spot to lie 


“down in, and immediately became imbedded 


in a thick, black slime which I had to share. 
It took several fellaheen and much ordering 
from Suleiman to get us both out again. 

Our only other adventure with an animal, 
that I can remember, was with a mouse. One 
morning, while seated in the library, read- 
ing, we suddenly saw him, and I, of course, 
shrieked frantically, which is considered correct 
by women of Western civilization. The noble 
Suleiman came running to the rescue. We 
inquired whether mice ran wild in the desert, 
and was their bite poisonous? No. Suleiman 
explained that we must have brought one 
domestically with us, done up in the packing of 
our tents, either from Cairo or from our last 
place of contact with civilization. Think what 
a dodger in and out, what a clever, secretive 
stowaway it must have been then—clearly a 
mouse with a character! 


ULEIMAN armed himself with a revolver 
and took possession of the tent. Presently 
we heard a detonation, and, running to see 
what had happened, were met by our champion 
holding up as proof positive the tail of the poor 
little mouse, which he declared he had shot. 
But the next morning while dressing I saw 
a very contented tailless mouse eating up the 
crumbs of my first breakfast, and my conscience 
was relieved, for I had been thinking remorse- 
fully and with a heart emptied of pride how 
very little the desert had really done for us and 
how horribly civilized we were after all, we who 
had braved the illimitable solitudes and the 
perils of savage, isolated villages, to make all 
that to-do over a would-be-domesticated mouse. 
Looking back over all those weeks of desert 
sojourn, what is the picture which comes back 
to me most often as an epitome of the life we 
then led? I think, perhaps, it is the hours of 
sunset, with their deep and splendid glow; and 
into those hours the riding of Maude Adams, 
dressed in her Arab robes, which, for the long 
journeys, she liked so much better than any 
European costume. When we got back to 
civilization Miss Adams bought one of the rich 
Oriental tents we had with us, and I often 
wonder what she has done with it; whether 
she ever pitches it on her American grounds 
and plays the nomad-Princess in the Egyptian 
gown which she always so loved to wear? 


THE TWENT Y- 
FOURTH OF JUNE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


nieces’ as she looked out from the rear seat of 
the comfortable double sleigh driven by her 
husband and drawn by a pair of the hand- 
somest horses the countryside could boast. 

‘You folks want to do any shopping?” 
inquired Uncle Rufus as he drove briskly 
along the lower end of Eastman’s principal 
business street. ‘‘I suppose there’s no need of 
asking that?” 

**Of course we do,’’ Ruth responded without 
so much as consulting the back seat. 

**T meant to bring some lavender linen with 
me to work on,” said Roberta to Aunt Ruth. 
‘* Where do you suppose I could find any here?” 

“Why, I don’t know, Dearie,’ responded 
Aunt Ruth doubtfully. “‘White linen you 
ought to get anywhere; but lavender—you 
might try at Artwell and Chatford’s. We'll 
go past Benson’s, but it’s no use looking there 
any more. Everybody’s expecting poor Hugh 
to fail any day.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Roberta warmly. 
“T always liked Mr. Benson. Mr. Westcott 
told me he was afraid Mr. Benson wasn’t 
succeeding.” 

‘*The store’s been closed to the public a 
fortnight now,’’ explained Uncle Rufus over 
his shoulder. ‘‘Hugh hasn’t failed yet, and 
something’s going‘on there; nobody seems to 
know just what. Inventory, maybe, or get- 
ting ready for a bankrupt sale. The Benson 
sign's still up, just as it was before Hugh’s 
father died. Windows covered with white 
soap or whitewash. Some say the store’s 
going to open up under new parties—guess 
nobody knows exactly. Hullo! who’s that 
making signs?” 

He indicated a tall figure on the sidewalk 
coming toward them at a rapid rate, face 
alight, hat waving in air. 

**TIt's Mr. Forbes Westcott,’’ exulted Ruth, 
twisting around to look at her sister. ‘‘ Funny 
how he always happens to be visiting his 
father and mother just as Rob is visiting you, 
isn't it, Aunt Ruth?” 


ZOZ Uncle Rufus drew up to the sidewalk and 
the whole party shook hands with a tall man of 
dark, keen features, who bore an unmistakable 
air of having come from a larger world than 
that of the town of Eastman. 

‘*Mrs. Gray—Miss Roberta—Miss Ruth— 
Mr. Gray—why, this is delightful. When did 
you come? How long are you going to stay? 
It seems a thousand years since I’ve seen you!” 

He was like an eager boy, though he was 
clearly no boy in years. He included them all 
in this greeting, but his eyes were ardently on 
Roberta as he ended. Ruth, screwed around 
upon the front seat and watching interestedly, 
could hardly blame him. Roberta, in a fasci- 
nating motoring hood of dull green, was as 
vivid asa crimson flower ina green calyx, for 
she had thrown back the veil of the hood, her 
eyes looked black beneath their dusky lashes, 
and her cheeks were brilliant with the touch 
of the winter wind. 
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For Real Deliciousness 
Cook in Union Cookery Bags 






No need of pots and pans. Place food ina bag of proper size, close °okery Boe 
end and fasten with pins or clips. Place inoven. When cooked, the 

tenderness of the meat and its richness of flavor willsurprise you. Less time required for 
the cooking—no shrinkage of food, no smell of cooking inthe house, no pots and pans 


to scour. 


UNION 





CooKery Bags 


Don’t use ordinary paper bags, they will spoil the food. Be sure you have the genuine 
Union Cookery Bags. They are tasteless, germless, moisture- proof, unaffected by heat. 





For Soyer’s own — —_ gs 

get “Soyer’s Paper Bag Cookery,’’ tlie 

cook-book by the English chef, 
NICHOLAS SOYER 

the man who perfected paper-bag 


cookery. Sent postpaid for 65 cents. 
The Union Bag & Paper Co 


package. 











Sold in sealed, sanitary packages. Liberal quantity in each 
25 Cents. Different sizes for different purposes. 


Ask Your Grocer to Supply You 
If he hasn’t them, he can get them wherever he buys Union Bag 


& Paper Co.’s regular grocery bags. Or, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied promptly. 


The Union Bag & Paper Co., 1901 Whitehall Building, New York 


Fold end over twice and fasten 
with pins or paper clips 


Place bag on grid in oven 


To remove food—rip open bag 
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Try this on your buffet, din- 
ing table, parlor table, chairs, 





eee 


Moisten a soft woolen cloth 





drops of 3-in-One. Then wipe furniture 
just as if you were dusting. 


You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little more 
oil and a little rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stains will disappear. All the original beauty 
and lustre of the finish will be restored. 


3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil 
or injure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 


Household size, 8-0z. bottle, 50 cts; 3-oz., | 


25 cts.; trial size, ro cts. All stores. 


FREE— Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet—both free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 






piano—any varnished surface: | 


or cheese cloth with a few | 


41 Broadway NEW YORK | 





vose -PLANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the vose Piano are only ex- 
plained by the exclusive patented features, 
the high-grade material and superb workman- 
ship that enter into their construction. The 
VO$S¢é is an ideal piano for the home. Over 
65,000 sold. Delivered in the United 
States free of charge. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and 
time payments accepted. 


FREE —If you are interested in pianos, let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


165 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 

















DENATURED 


GD PYRO 2vcoHor 
pA ongktess LAMPS 
Give same light as three electric bulbs. 


f: /, No wicks to trim, chimneys to clean. 
Ms we P Cook everything 
c A ; 





yro Stoves Cheaper than coal. 
No dust or ashes; no hot kitchens. 
Write for Particulars of Special Offer. 
me The Alcohol Utilities Co., 40 E. 21st St., New York 








Embroidery 


New edition Kaumagraph book illustrating all 
latest embroidery fashions will prove an education 
in Embroidery. Sent with shirt waist design or set 
of twenty-four of one initial for ten cents. Kauma- 
graph designs stamp any material in an instant, 
and cost only ten cents each. Address Dept. C. 
KAUMAGRAPH CoO., 114 W. 32nd St., New York 





LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs, and Petticoats. Quick sales, hig 
profits. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. No 
money required. New spring patterns now ready. Samples and case 
free. Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 13-B, Binghamton, N. Y. 


A BoxofHand Stamped Stationery Prepaid for $1 00 

Money with order. Embossed from either one ° 

or two initial monogram; 1 quire and 1 pack, small, 

medium orlarge size. Makes a nice gift. Department 17. 
UNION BANK NOTE COMPANY 

10th & Central F. D. CRABBS, Prest. Kansas City, Mo. 








GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 
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Sweet 
Peas 


With our five farms 
in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 


sey and California, we have 
the largest, most complete trial 
grounds,—‘‘to prove all things.”’ 
We were the first in America 
to grow ‘‘Spencers’’ and have 
to-day the choicest strains of these 
magnificent, gigantic, new waved 
Sweet Peas. Unlike seeds generally 
sold, Burpee’s Re-Selected Stocks 
come absolutely true both to color 
and the superb Spencer type. 


Six Superb Spencers 


For 25 Cts we will mail one regular packet 


each of FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GALE, the largest and best lavender ;—-CONSTANCE 
OLIVER, rich rose pink on cream;— MARIE 
CorELLI, beautiful, brilliant rose ;— PRIMROSE 
SPENCER, the best primrose;—SENATOR SPEN- 
cer, claret flaked on heliotrope;—and W. T. 
HUTCHINS, apricot overlaid with blush pink. 
These Six Superb Spencers are shown painted 
from nature on pages 109 and 110 of Burpee’s 
Annual for 1912. Purchased separately they 
would cost 65 cts., but all six packets, with 
leaflet on culture, will be mailed for only 25 cts; 
five collections for $1.00. 


Six Superfine Spencers 


For 25 Cts we will mail one regular 10 


cent packet each of AURORA 
SPENCER, orange-salmon flaked ;—HELEN Lewis, 
rich crimson orange; — KinG Epwarp SPENCER, 
glossy carmine scarlet;— Mrs. C. W. Breap- 
MORE, cream edged pink;—Mrs. HuGu 
Dickson, lovely pinkish apricot, and a large 
packet (80 to 90 seeds) of Burpee’s Best Blend 
for 1912 of SUPERB SPENCER SEEDLINGS. Leaflet 
on culture sent with each collection. 


Six Standard Spencers 


For 25 Cts we will mail one regular 10 


cent packet each of APPLE 
BLossoM SPENCER, rose and pink ;— CounrEss 
SPENCER, the best pink;— GEORGE HERBERT, 
rosy carmine;— Mrs. RouTzaun, buff suffused 
with rose;— QUEEN VICTORIA SPENCER, prim- 
rose flushed pink, and TENNANT SPENCER, rich 
rosy purple. 


25 Cts buys any one of the above three 

* collections; any five collections for 
$1.00, and mailed to different addresses if so 
ordered. 


For 50 Cts we will mail any two of the 


above collections together with 
a 15 cent packet of the most gorgeous, new 
THOMAS STEVENSON, making in all thirteen 
packets of SUPERB SPENCERS for only 50 cts. 


For $1 00 we will mail all three collections, 


neatly boxed, and also one regu- 
Jar packet each of THomas STEVENSON, the 
charming, new GLaDyYs Burt, the dainty ETHEL 
ROOSEVELT and BuRPEE’s WHITE SPENCER, — 
making in all twenty-two true Spencers for 
$1.00, together with our leaflet on culture and 
paper on the Spencer Type of Sweet Peas. 


Burpee'’s 
Annual for 1912 


This ‘“SitenT SALesMAN’’ of the 
World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade 
is a Bright Book of 178 Pages. It tells 
the plain truth about the Best Seeds that 
can be grown, —as proved at our famous 
ForDHOOK Farms,— the largest, most 
complete Trial Grounds in America. 
Handsomely bound in lithographed covers, it 
shows, with the colored plates, Six Specialties in 
unequaled Vegetables, and Nine Beautiful New 
Flowers, including the most superb ‘‘Spencer’’ 
Sweet Peas. It is a Safe Guide to success in the 
garden and should be consulted by every one 
who plants seeds, whether for pleasure or profit. 
It is Mailed Free upon application. Shall we 
send YOU a copy? If so, kindly write to-day, 
naming The Ladies’ Home Journal, and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE.60) 
“When did you come? “How did you find 


your father and mother?” inquired Roberta 


demurely. 

“Well and hearty as ever, and apparently 
glad to see their son—as he was to see them. 
I’ve been devoting myself to them for three 
days now, and mean to give them the whole 
week. It’s only fair—isn’t it?—after being 
away a year. How fortunate for me that I 
should meet you; I might not have found it 
out till I had missed some time.” 

“You have already,” put in Uncle Rufus. 
“They came last night.” 

“Put your hat on, Forbes,’ was Aunt Ruth’s 
admonition as Westcott ‘continued to stand 
beside Roberta, exchanging question and an- 
swer concerning the long interval which seemed 
to have intervened since they last met. ‘“‘Come 
over to supper tonight, and then you young 
people can talk without danger of catching 
your death of cold.” 

Westcott laughed and accepted, but the hat 
was not replaced upon his smooth, dark head 
until the sleigh had gone on. 

“Subjects always keep uncovered before 
their Queen,” whispered Ruth in Uncle Rufus’s 
ear, and he laughed and nodded. 

“Times have changed since I was a young 
man,” said he. ‘‘A fellow would have looked 
queer in my day unwinding his comforter and 
pulling off his coonskin cap and standing hold- 
ing those things while he talked on.a February 
morning. He’d have gone home and taken 
pepper-tea to ward off the effects of the chill!” 


Z@Z “There’s Benson’s,’”’ Roberta inter- 
rupted, ‘‘and it’sopen. Why, look at the people 
in front of the windows! Look at the windows 
themselves! There must be a new firm.” 

“‘There’s a new sign over the old one; a 
‘Successors to,’ I think; but Benson’s name is 
on it, ‘Benson and Company,’” announced 
Ruth, straining her eyes to make it out. 

“‘Somebody must have come to the rescue,” 
said Uncle Rufus with joyous interest. ‘‘ Well, 
well; the thing has been kept surprisingly still 
and I can’t think who, but I’m certainly glad. 
I hated to see the boy fail. I suppose you all 
want to go in?” 

They unquestionably did, but they wanted 
first to sit still and look at the windows from 
their vantage point above the passers-by on 
foot, who were all stopping as they came along. 
It was small wonder that they should stop. 
Eastman had never in its experience seen within 
its borders window displays like these. 

Benson’s possessed the advantage of having 
larger fronts of clear plate-glass than any store 
in town. As it was a corner store there were 
not only two great windows on the front but 
one equally large upon the side. Each of these 
showed an artful arrangement of fresh and 
alluring white goods, and in the center of each 
was a special scheme arranged with figures and 
furnishings to form a charming tableau. In one 
was the sewing-room scene, adapted from that 
one which had first challenged Richard Ken- 
drick’s interest in the city store; in a second 
a children’s tea-party drew many admiring 
comments from the crowd; and in the side 
window the figure of a pretty bride with veil 
and orange blossoms suggested that the sur- 
rounding draperies were fit for uses such as 
hers. The clever adaptability of Carson’s art 
showed in the fact that the figure wore no 
longer the costly French robe with which she 
had been draped when she stood in a glass case 
at Kendrick and Company’s, but a delicate 
frock of simpler materials, such as any village 
girl might afford, yet so cunningly fashioned 
that a Princess might have worn it. 

Aunt Ruth and her nieces went enthusiastic- 
ally in, and Uncle Rufus, declaring that he 
must go also and congratulate Hugh on this 
extraordinary transformation, tied up his 
horses and followed them. 


Z@Z Inside was to be found the same atmos- 
phere of successful, timely display of fresh and 
attractive goods as had been promised by the 
outside. The store did not look like a village 
store at all; its whole air was metropolitan. 
The smallest counter carried out this effect; 
on every hand were goods selected with rare 
skill, and this description held good of the 
cheaper articles as well as of the more expensive. 

“Well, Hugh, we don’t understand, but we 
are very glad,” said Aunt Ruth heartily, shak- 
ing hands with the young man. 

“That’s kind of you. It goes without saying 
that I am very glad too,’”’ responded Benson. 
His thin face flushed a little as he greeted the 
others, and his eyes, like Westcott’s, dwelt 
a trifle longer on the face within the green 
motoring hood than on any of the others. 

“Rob, I believe you'll find your lavender 
linen here,’ said Ruth in her sister’s ear, as 
Uncle Rufus came in and Benson began to 
show them about the store. ‘‘ Look, there are 
all kinds of white linens; let’s stop and ask.” 

With a nod at the rest Roberta delayed at 
the counter Ruth had indicated, making 
inquiry for the goods she sought. It chanced 
that this department was next to an inclosure 
which was partially of glass, the new office of 
the firm. The old firm had had no office, only 
a desk in a dark corner. In this place two men 
were talking. One was facing the store, his 
glance even as he spoke upon the way things 
were ‘going outside; the other’s back was 
turned. But Ruth, gazing interestedly around 
as her sister examined linens, discovered some- 
thing familiar about the set of one of the heads 
just beyond the glass partition, though she 
could not see the face. When this head was 
suddenly thrown back with a peculiar motion 
she had noted when its owner was particularly 
amused over something, Ruth said to herself: 
“‘Why, that’s Mr. Richard Kendrick! What 
in the world is he doing out here at Eastman?”’ 

As if she had called him, Kendrick turned 
about and his look encountered Ruth’s. The 
next instant he was out of the glass inclosure 
and at her side. Roberta, hearing Ruth’s low 
but eager “Why, Mr. Kendrick, who ever 
expected to see you in Eastman?” turned 
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to Mothers 


EWARE of Whooping 
Cough, Diphtheria, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever! 

There is no more reason 
for your children to have these 
and all the rest of the childhood 
germ diseases, with their fearful 
after effects, — 

Than there is for them to 
break their arms and legs. 


Dioxogen is bottled common 
sense. 


Its free use prevents all these 
and most other childhood ills. 


For Dioxogen 4///s germs. 


Doesn’t just wash them farther 
along. 


See that the little folks use it 
freely as a gargle and mouth 
wash. 


Teach them to run to the 








Dioxogen bottle when they hurt 
themselves. 


Dioxogen is a germicide—not 
merely an antiseptic. 
lutely harmless too. 


It is abso- 


Three Sizes 


(51% oz. )—25c. 
(1024 oz. )—50c. 
(20 oz. )—75c. 


Dioxogen 


New York City 


Small 
Medium 


Large 





98 Front Street 
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Clothes 
sof Wear 
ee 


This Is the Time of Year 
When the Children’s Clothes 
Need Freshening Up. 


It often happens that by simply replac- 
ing an article, or two, you can effect a 
marked improvement at little expense. 


Maybe it is a pair of shoes that will 
do it, or a new hat, or extra trousers. 
Or even some smaller article, such asa tie, 
a pair of gloves, or a bit of fur. 

It Would Be A Good Plan 
For You To Get A Copy 


Of Our Mid- Winter Catalogue 











(free for the asking) and let its many 
practical suggestions help you with 
this problem of Children’s Dress. 


THIS CATALOGUE has been carefully 
compiled to picture and describe every 
article of Children’s and Infants’ apparel, 
in widest assortments, with Special Wear 
and Novelties that furnish timely hints 
for ‘“‘freshening up.” 





E are the largest Originators, 

Makers and Importers of Chil- 
dren’s Fashions in this Country. We 
sell direct to homes, saving you the 
profits ordinarily charged. 











We maintain a separate 
department that cares for 

orders that come by letter. 
Competent shoppers act as your personal 
representative, selecting your goods as 
carefully ‘as though you did it in person. 


Our Guarantee of Satisfaction 





is a part of every purchase. It allows 
the return of any article for exchange, 
or prompt refund of money. 


To insure promptness, in writing for 


catalogue, please address your letter to— 


Department No. 1 


Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St. 


NEW YORK CITY 














Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


‘“‘Non-Nettle’ 
FLANNELS 


Ordinary flannels are apt to 
cause irritation and suffering 
that baffle mother and doctor. 


“Non-Nettle White Flannels” 

are the cleanest, softest, smooth- 

est, finest, best wearing, best wash- 

ing flannels made. (25c to $1.00 a 

yd.) We sell direct to mothers. 

Beware of substitutes and _ imitations. 

“Non-Nettle” is stamped every half yard 
on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Di- 
aper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby 
White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Etc. Also 
illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Complete Infants’ Out- 
fits, Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets 
and hundreds of neediul articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first ward- 
robe that would cost $1.50 if bought separately. 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, Ohie 








EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME 


The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com- 
petent, responsible woman to represent them in each lo- 
k. Free outfit, good pay. 

Ss 


cality. Pleasant, nt wor 
Write today for full Qaticeee. National Dress 
Company, Dept. 4, No. 260 W: 





est Broadway, New York. 
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around with a face of astonishment, which 
was reflected in both the faces before her. 

An interested village salesgirl now looked on 
at a little scene the like of which had never 
come within the range of her experience. That 
three people, clearly so surprised to meet in 
this particular spot, should not go on and 
voluminously explain to each other within 
her hearing the cause of their surprise was the 
extraordinary thing about it. But after the 
first moment’s expression of wonder the three 
seemed to accept the fact asa matter of course 
and began to exchange observations concern- 
ing the weather, the roads, and various other 
matters of comparatively small importance. 
It was not until Uncle Rufus, rounding a high- 
piled counter with his wife and young Benson, 
came upon the group, that anything was said 
of which the curious person behind the counter 
could make anything. 


Ze ‘Well, well, if it isn’t Mr. Kendrick!” 
exclaimed Uncle Rufus, after one keen look, 


and he hastened forward, hand outstretched. - 


So the group now became doubled in size and 
Uncle Rufus expressed great pleasure at seeing 
again the young man he had enjoyed meeting 
at the Christmas party. 

“But I didn’t suppose we should ever see 
you up here in our town,”’ said he, ‘‘ especially 
in winter. Come by the morning train?”’ 

“T’ve been here most of the time for a 
month,’’ Kendrick told him. 

“You have? And didn’t come to see us? 
Well, now 

“T didn’t know this was your homie, Mr. 
Gray,” admitted the young manfrankly. “I 
don’t remember your mentioning the name 
of Eastman on the evening I met you and 
Mrs. Gray. If I had known ‘5 

““You’d have come? Well, you know now, 
and I hope you'll waste no time in getting out 
to the farm. Only two miles out, and the 
trolley runs within a few rods of our turn of 
the road—conductor’ll tell you. Better come 
tonight,’’ he urged genially, ‘‘seeing my nieces 
are here and can help make you feel at home. 
They'll be going back in a day or two.” 

Kendrick, smiling, looked at Aunt Ruth, 
then at Roberta. ‘Do come,’ urged Aunt 
Ruth as cordially as her husband, and Roberta 
gave a little nod of acquiescence. 

“T shall be delighted to come,” he agreed. 

‘Putting up at the hotel?’’ inquired Uncle 
Rufus. 

‘‘I’m staying for the present with my friend 
Hugh Benson,” Kendrick explained. ‘‘ We 
were Classmates at college. We have—gone 
into business together here.” 

It was out. As he spoke the words his face 
changed color a little, but his eyes remained 
steadily fixed on Uncle Rufus. 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed Mr. Rufus Gray. 
Ma it’s you who have come to the rescue 
Oo Se laa ”> 

But Kendrick interrupted him quickly. “I 
beg your pardon, not at all,” said he. ‘‘It is 
my friend who has come to my rescue—given 
me the biggest interest I have yet discovered, 
the game of business. I’m having the time of 
my life. With the ‘help of our mutual friend, 
Mr. Carson, who is to be the business manager 
of the new house, we hope to make a success.” 








Z@Z Roberta was staring at him, and his 
eyes suddenly met hers. For an instant the 
encounter lasted, and it ended by her glance 
dropping from his. There was something new 
to her in his face, something she could not 
understand. Instead of its former rather 
studiedly impassive expression there was an 
awakened look, a determined look, as if he had 
something on hand he meant to do—and to do 
it as soon as the present interview should be 
over. Curiously enough it was the first time 
she had met him when he seemed not wholly 
occupied with herself, but rather on his way to 
some affair of great interest in which she had no 
concern and from which she was detaining 
him. It was not that he was failing in the 
extreme courtesy she had learned to expect 
from him under all conditions. But—well, it 
struck her that he would return to his com- 
panion in the glass-screened office and imme- 
diately forget her. This was a change indeed! 

‘‘However you choose to put it,’’ declared 
Uncle Rufus kindly, “it’s a mighty fine thing 
for Hugh, and we wish you both success.” 

“You will have it. I have found my lav- 
ender linen,’’ said Roberta, turning back to 
the counter. 

Kendrick came around to her side. ‘‘Didn’t 
you expect to find it?’ he inquired with 
interest. 

“T really didn’t at all. We seldom find 
summer goods shown in a town like this till 
spring is well along, least of all colored dress 
linens. But you have several shades, besides 
a beautiful lot of white.” 

‘‘That’s Carson’s buying,” said he, fingering 
a corner of the lilac-tinted goods she held up. 
“*T shouldn’t know it from gingham. I didn’t 
know what gingham was till the other day, but 
I can recognize it now on sight, and am no end 
proud of my knowledge.” 

“‘IT suppose you are familiar with silk,” said 
she demurely. 

He gave her a quick look. “ Aren’t you?”’ 

“I’m not specially fond of it.”’ 

“‘What fabrics do you like best?” 

‘Thin, sheer things, fine but durable.” 

“*Linens?”’ 

“No, cottons, batistes, mousselines—that 
sort of thing.”’ 

“I’m afraid you’ve got me now,” he owned, 
looking puzzled. ‘‘ Perhaps I’d know them if I 
saw them. If Benson has any—I mean, if we 
have any,” he amended quickly, “I'd like to 
have you see them. Let me go ask Carson.” 

He was off to consult the man in the office 
and was back in a moment. When Roberta 
had purchased the yard of lavender linen he 
led her into another aisle and requested the 
clerk to show her his finest goods. Roberta 
looked on, much amused, while the display 
was mede, and praised liberally. But suddenly 
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Quaker Oats 


The Reasons for Its 
Wondrous Flavor 


Do you know that we get from a bushel 


of choice oats only 10 pounds of Quaker 
Oats? 


They are just the rich, plump grains, 
picked out by 62 siftings. 


These selected grains, prepared by our 
process, form this delicious oatmeal—the 
finest oat food in existence. 


Does it pay? 


Every dish of Quaker Oats tells you that 
it pays. Note how the children delight in it. 


And the cost, despite its goodness, is but 
one-half cent per dish. 


That’s why Quaker Oats has become the 
world’s breakfast. 


Millions and millions, every morning, 
enjoy this ideal dish. 


Quaker Oats outsells all other brands 
combined. It outsells in dollars any other 
package food. 


Please remember this. 


On some foods grade doesn’t matter 
much. 


But a great deal depends, in every 
home, on the young folks’ love of oat- 
meal. And that depends on the richness 
and flavor. 


In this food of all foods it is highly im- 
portant to serve just the cream of oatmeal. 


-And that means Quaker Oats. 


Regular size 





package, 10c 





Family size package, for smaller 
cities and country trade, 25c. 


The prices noted do not apply in the 
extreme West or South. 





a 
The Quaker Oats @mpany , Leet for he 


aker trademark 
CHICAGO on every package 


(225) 
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No Deposit No Obligations 


30 Days Free Trial 






Casher Credit 


Formerly 
Sold through 


dealers from 








ate 7. 
from Factory 
to you for 


30 DAYS FREE 


Try it in your own home without paying us a cent or 
obligating yourself to keep it. If, after a thorough 
test, you are not perfectly satisfied that it is bet- 
ter than others that cost twice as much, we will take 
it back without any expense to you whatever. 


es . J e 
King Sewing Machine 
Formerly sold through dealers as high as $65 now 
sold only direct from Factory to Family for $23. 
We save you the usual agent’s which you 
ee a Y eine Jor 30. > Ea smagy Try 


attachments and compere this 
that cost from $45 to $65—more 






the up-to-date 
with others 
our price. 


Our 20-year Guarantee 


protects you against any defective material or work- 
manship in the KING Sewing Machine. We guarantee 
to replace the machine or any of its —- or refund 
your ye This guarantee is backed by our half- 
hillion dollar factory. The only a? in America 
which really sells direct to the family. 
_—— at the last National Exposition, after 
carefully testing all the other standard sewing ma- 
chines, officially declared the KING to be the 


“World’s Best sia. Sewing Machine” 


Awarding it the Gold Medal—First Prize 


The cabinet is made of selected, quarter sawed golden 
oak with the — iano finish. The stand is strictly 
ball-bearing ; e newest drop-head automatic 
lift ; is easy Sueemag and sews a perfect lock-stitch. 

Among the operations it performs are Adjustable 
Hemming, ee = Sewing on Lace, the French 
Seam, Frilling, Tu ng. Binding, the French Fold, 

Braiding, Darning, “Oui ting, Ru ling, Plaiting, Ruf- 
fling between two bands, Edge Stitching, and Piping 
and Shirring. We positively guarantee that this mar- 
velous variety and perfection of work cannot be ex- 
celled by the attachments of any other family sewing 
machine in the world. The machine is complete and 
includes all the attachments. Try it 30 days FREE. 


Write today forour 56-pageillustrated catalog and full par- 
ticulars of the most liberal sewing machine offer ever made. 


KIN SEWING MACHINE Co. 
304 Rano Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 














This chubby, little daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Niles, of 


WY Evetel Woreoe Me., owes her 
perfect health to 


Eskay’s Food 


She has never been sick a day, and 
now, at 5 months, weighs 1634 lbs. 
recent County Fair she won 

first prize for the prettiest baby What 
Eskay’s has done and is doing for 
other little ones it can do for yours— 
added to fresh cow's milk it makes 
the ideal substitute for mothers milk 
Ten feedings of Eskay’s and our 
helpful mother’s book, “How to Care 
for the Baby,” sent free on request. 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Gentlemen :—Please mail me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s 

Food and your helpful book for mothers, ‘‘ How to Care 

for the Baby."’ 

a AS 

Street and Number_ 

City and State__ 











DIRECT TO YOU 
“Lowest Prices for the Quality’’ 


ots FRow High-grade Woolens and Worsteds 





LL 

MI for Men, Women, Children. Large 
variety of fabrics. Also fine Wash Goods and 

Dress Linens. Samples Free. State garment planned, 

color preferred. Established 1862. Always reliable. 

RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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she pounced upon a piece of ‘white material 
with a tiny white flower embroidered upon its 
delicate surface. 

““That’s one of the ~~. pieces of Swiss 
muslin I ever saw,” said she. “And at such a 
reasonable price. It looks like one of the finest 
imported Swisses. I’ m going to have a frock 
this minute off that piece.’ 

She gave the order without hesitation. 

“T didn’t know women ever shopped like 
that,’ said Kendrick in her ear. 

“Like what?” 

“‘Why, bought the thing right off without 
asking to see everything in the store. That’s 
what—I’ve been told they did.”’ 

‘*Not if they’re wise—when they see a thing 
like that. Why, another woman might have 
walked up and said right over my shoulder 
that she would take it.” 

“Tf she had I’d have seen that you got it,”’ 
declared Kendrick, laughing. 

He accompanied the party to the door when 
they went; he saw them to the sleigh and 
tucked them in. 

‘* Bareheaded again,” observed Uncle Rufus, 
regarding him with interest. 

** Again?” queried Kendrick. 

“All the young men we meet this morning 
insist on standing round outdoors with their 
hats off,’’ explained the elder man. ‘‘It looks 
reckless to me.”’ 

“*TIt would be more reckless not to, I imag- 
ine,’”’ returned Kendrick, laughing with Ruth 
and Roberta. 

“We'll see you tonight,” Uncle Rufus 
reminded him as he drove off. “Bring Hugh 
with you. I asked him, but he seemed to 
hesitate. It will do him good to get out.” 

When the sleigh had gone a quarter of a mile 
up the road Ruth turned to her uncle. “Do 
you imagine, Uncle Rufus,” said she, “that 
all those men you’ve asked for tonight will be 
grateful—when they see each other?”’ 


Xl 


ss WELL. now, we’re glad to see you at our 

place, Mr. Kendrick,” was Mr. Rufus 
Gray’s hearty greeting. He had heard the 
sound of the motor-car as it came to a stand- 
still just outside his window, and was in the 
doorway to receive his guests. ‘‘ As for Hugh, 
he knows he’s always welcome, though it’s a 
good while since he took advantage of it. Sit 
down here by the fire and warm up before we 
send you out again. You see,” he explained, 
““we have instructions what to do with you.” 

Kendrick noted the pleasant room with its 
great fireplace roaring with logs ablaze; he 
noted also its absence of occupants. Only 
Aunt Ruth, coming forward with warm hos- 
pitality on her face, was to be discovered. 
““They’re all down at the river, skating,” she 
told the young men. “Forbes Westcott is just 
home again, and he and Robby had so much to 
talk over we asked him out to supper. He and 
the girls—and Annie Drummond, one of our 
neighbors’ daughters,”’ she explained to Ken- 
drick, ‘“‘ were taken with the idea of going skat- 
ing. They didn’t wait for you because they 
wanted to get a fire built. When you're 
w armed up you can go down.” 

‘*There’ll be a girl apiece for you,’’ observed 
Uncle Rufus. “Hugh knows Anna—went to 
school with her. She’s a fine girl, eh, Hugh?”’ 

**She’s all right,’’ agreed Benson heartily. 
““But I don’t see how either of us is to skate 
with her or with anybody without ai 

‘Oh, that’s all right. Look there,” and 
Uncle Rufus pointed to a long row of skates 
lying on the floor in a corner. ‘‘All the nieces 
and nephews leave their skates here to have 
‘em handy when they come.’ 

So presently the two young men were rush- 
ing down the winding, snowy road which led 
through pasture and meadow for a quarter of a 
mile toward a beckoning bonfire. 

*“‘T don’t know when I’ve gone skating,” 
said Hugh. 

“The last time I skated was two years ago 
on the Neva at St. Petersburg. Jove, but it 
was a carnival!” And Kendrick’s thoughts 
went back for a minute to the face of the girl 
he had skated with. He had not cared much 
for skating since that night. All other oppor- 
tunities had seemed tame after that. 

“*Vou’ve traveled a great deal—had a lot of 
experiences,’’ Benson said with a suppressed 
sigh. 

“Afew. But they don’t prevent my looking 
forward to a new one tonight. I never went 
skating in the country on a river before. How 
far can you go?” 

“Ten miles, if you like, down. Two miles 
up. There they are, coming round the bend 
four abreast. Westcott has more than his 
share of girls.” 

‘*More than he wants, probably. I suppose 
he’ll cling to one and joyfully hand over the 
others.” 

“You'll like Anna Drummond; we're old 
school friends. Forbes and Miss Roberta 
naturally seem to get together wherever they 
are. And Miss Ruth is a nice little girl.” 





ZZ Across the blazing bonfire two men scru- 
tinized each other— Forbes Westcott, one of the 
cleverest attorneys of a great city, a man with 
a rising reputation, who held himself as a man 
does who knows that every day advances his 
success; Richard Kendrick, well-known young 
millionaire, hitherto a traveled idler and 
spender of his income, now a newly fledged 
business man with all his successes yet to be 
won. They looked each other steadily in the 
eye as they grasped hands by the bonfire, and 
in his inmost heart each man recognized in the 
other an antagonist. 

Kendrick skated away with Miss Drum- 
mond, a wholesomely gay and attractive girl 
who could skate as well as she could talk and 
laugh. He devoted himself to her for half an 
hour; then, witha skill of which from long exer- 
cise he was master, brought about a change of 
partners. The next time he rounded the bend 
into a path which led straight down the moon- 
light it was in Roberta’s company. 
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This Fashion 4 Catalogue is FREE 


This catalogue, which is FREE 

for the asking, contains 
thousands of | illustra- 
tions and descriptions 
of the latest New 
York Styles for 
Spring and 
Summer 


Our Beautiful ede illustrated here is 
the largest Exclusively Wearing Apparel 
Catalogue issued in New York City. 
It contains over 2,000 Illustrations 
% and descriptions of the latest 
NX Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
SS. Styles in — 

Ladies’ Suits, Ladies’ 


























1912. Dresses, Ladies’ Skirts, 
Remem- Ladies’ Waists, Ladies’ 
ber we Coats, Ladies’ Lin- 
pay all gerie, Corsets, 


Sweaters, Neck- 
wear, Hosiery, 
Shoes, Gloves, 

Underwear, 

Millinery, Misses’ 

and Children’s Wear, 

Colored Petticoats, Baby 

Clothes, Men’s and Boys’ 
ee. Clothing and Furnishings. 
>: fay, It explains fully why We Pay 

SY All Mail and All Express Charges. 

‘/ Do not fail to write Today for a 

copy of this authentic Fashion Book of 

the latest New York Styles. 


D $19° ONLY FOR ANY WAIST BELOW 


WE PAY THE MAIL a EXPRESS CHARGES 


100 


mail or ex- 
press charges 
to your town no 
matter whereyoulive. 


We guarantee abso- 
lute satisfaction with 
every article you pur- 
chase— your money re- 
funded if you are not satisfied. 
The waists illustrated below are 
among the newest styles for 1912. 
Your choice for $1.00, all mail or 
express charges paid by us. 














We pay the mail 
or express 
charges to your 
town, no matter 
where you live, 
on anything you 
order from us. 





Remember that we guarantee 
perfect satisfaction with every 
waist shipped or your money 


refunded. We take all the 


risk of pleasing you. 




















2160. An Extremely Stylish Little 1912 Model Waist, made of fine sheer white Lingerie Lawn. This isa waist of 
exquisite design, tastefully elaborated with heavy raised embroidery done with beautiful white mercerized 
floss. The embroidery is in a charming floral pattern and forms a panel down the front and on the very 
attractive Peasant style short sleeves, as pictured. A feature of the waist is the dainty little side effect 
plaited jabot of lawn, prettily edged with Val. lace. The embroidery panels on waist and sleeves are bordered by 
narrow Cluny lace insertion and Cluny is used with charming effect on the tucked collar and the elbow sleeves. 
Waist is tucked in clusters in the front and there are four full length groups of tucks in the back. Buttons 1 
invisibly in the back. White only. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Price, all mail or express charges paid by => .00 


2L61. A Dainty, Stylish, Becoming and very comfortable 2L63. An Exceptionally Pretty Blouse of entirely new 
little Tailored Waist, made of Japonika Silk—a very soft, | design, made of imported white Voile, a beautifully 
lightweight, cool, mercerized fabric which is a mixture | sheer, white, cool, dressy fabric, much in vogue for 
of silk and cotton. This material has the lustre and smart waists this season. It is washable and laun- 
softness of genuine China Silk, and the mercerized ders splendidly —a strong point in its favor. The 
cotton woven in the fabric serves to make it more waist is designed in the modish side effect with a 
durable than pure silk. It is a material that can be dainty little fluted jabot on the left-hand side, edged 
washed repeatedly without the slightest injury and is with real Val. lace. The right side of the waist is 


certainly one of the best possible fabrics fora charm- | elaborated with a handsome panel of Japanese em- 
ing little summer waist of this kind. The waist is broidery, worked in mercerized silk floss. Down 
made ‘in regular shirt style with the sleeves set in with- the center of the front and extending around the 


out any fulness at. the armholes, just like a man’s right side to the waist line is an insertion of fancy 
shirt. Sleeves are finished with deep French cuffs and 

the attached collar is of the same material. The waist crochet lace in Cluny pattern. The three- quarter 
buttons in the front invisibly, where it is trimmed with a length sleeves are finely tucked and finished with 
stylish’ fluted jabot. Self-covered buttons trim the waist | Cluny lace to match front and pretty plaited frills 
in front; also finish the patch pocket on the right-hand of the material. A Gibson plait at each shoulder 


side. Piain shirt back. Waist comes in navy blue with i : : 
white stripes, black with white stripes, also in white gives the desirable blouse effect to the front. Collar 


= be is embellished with two rows of lace insertion. The 

bmg oo Se eee ae pag $1 .00 | waist buttons in the back where it is trimmed with 
eR Be Rage a of one carte. Special value 

2L62. A Beautiful Waist, one of the smartest of the i ° bust measure. $ 

new spring models, developed in handsome Japanese Price, mail or express charges paid by us <oes 1 .00 
embroidery exquisitely worked on sheer lawn with 
heavy mercerized silk floss. The pattern of the em- 
broidery is in graduated dot effect with a wide bor- 
der in a most attractive compass pattern. This border, fashionable short sleeves, daintily tucked in clusters 
most artistic aly epyted in sures eect = front, and finished with a finely plaited cuff edged with 
ee ke tape a little V-chapes ‘peker of Clewenin: Val. lace and attached to sleeves by dainty crochet 
Val. lace insertion topped by a collar of Val. and | imsertion. Crochet lace also outlines the graceful 
lawn. The comfortable, dainty elbow sleeves are set-in sleeves, which are a noticeable feature of the 
edged with a chic Marie Antoinette frill of lawn and | best New York styles this season. The front of 


Cluny lace joined to sleeves by a row of Val. insertion. blouse shows clusters of tucks to yoke depth, while 
As on many of the really smart waists this season the 1 * ’ . 
sleeves are cet in, the armholes being outlined by Val. the back, where the garment fastens under a plait, 
insertion as pictured. The back of the waist is entirely is also tucked. Collar is formed of three rows of 
of all-over polka dot embroider Waist buttons in | crochet lace insertion to match that used on the 
back. White only. Sizes 32 to ‘bust meas- 1 00 sleeves. White only. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. 

ure. Price, mail or express charges paid by us Price, mail or express charges paid by us. . - $1 .00 


2L64. A Delightfully Becoming and Absolutely New Model, 
made of the best quality all-over Floral Embroidery 
in an exquisite bordered effect. The waist has the 
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START A MILLINERY 
BUSINESS 
For $50°° or $1002 


MAKE YOURSELF INDEPENDENT 


Now is the time to establish yourself in a pay- 
ing, pleasant business of your own. A small 
investment is all that is necessary to open a retail 
millinery store or departinent. ‘Thousands are 
now enjoying good incomes that we have started 
in this way. 

With one of our special complete stocks of 
ready Trimmed Millinery, you can open a store 
or department without the services of a trimmer. 
These stocks are made up of the very latest cit 
styles. Kvery hat is a positive success and will 
sell quickly at a large profit. 

We conduct one of the largest wholesale and 
manufacturing Millinery concerns in the world, 
producing over 7,000 Trimmed Hats daily, and 
the most important department is selling Milli- 
nery stocks. 


THERE IS MONEY IN MILLINERY 


No other legitimate business offers the same 
opportunity. In few other businesses can you 
invest so little and draw out so much. Many of 
our successful customers, not wanting to start 
a separate store, rented space in a store where 
millinery was not handled, or used a room in 
their home. 


WE PROTECT MILLINERY DEALERS BY 


REFUSING TO SELL CONSUMERS 


If_you can invest $50 or $100 now you should 
be able to turn over your investment many times 
during the season. After you have opened your 
store we send you catalogs, style books, etc., 
keeping you always informed on the new correct 
styles that are in popular demand. By using our 
catalog you can, without any previous experience, 
re-order such goods as you need, keeping your 
stock always new, up-to-date and complete. You 
can succeed in this business without previous ex- 
perience and with less effort than in any other line, 


WRITE TODAY fitirwinat our Soring 


and Summer Millinery stocks consist of, what they will 
sell for, just how much profit you can make, also full 
particulars how best to start a Retail Millinery business. 


Write — right now. Let it not be said that opportunity 
beckoned you in vain. DO NOT DELAY. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE CoO. 
159-161 -163-165-167-169-171 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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2 CLASS PINS 





pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. No 
each; $2.50 doz.; Silver Plate, 10c each; $1.00 doz. -“°- 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 





comfort. Very dressy; 
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| 
| | UTZ & DUNN CO. 
| 112 Canal St. 

















The Dr. Edison 
Cushion Shoe is a 
great help to every 
woman who is on 
her feet much during 
the day. Relieves tired, 
burning feet; lessens 
bodily fatigue. 

Between the sole leather 
and the inner lining is a flex- 
ible cushion—soft and _ resil- 
ient—permitting the shoe to 
conform softly but snugly to 
the shape of the foot, giving 
even support, allowing the blood to 
circulate freely, and protecting the sen- 
sitive foot nerves from the jar of walking. 


De Gdison 


(USHION, SH10E 


FOR SENSITIVE FEET 


You will be delighted 
with the style of these 
shoes as well as their 4 








fashionable lasts. All 
leathers. Exquisite finish. 


Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 





Sold by leading dealers. If 
yours does not have them 


Write to us for Style Book 


and name of one who does. 


Rochester, N.Y. 




















For College, School, Society or ; 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 


Silver, 25c¢ g 
Dept. 646 ROCHESTER, N.Y 








WHEN A GIRLIS 
BETWEEN 12 AND 21 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


outbalanced by their evils, such as neglect of 
study, possible jealousy and deceit, and, above 
all, the unwholesome excitement which, in the 
common phrase, turns a girl’s head. Yet it 
is by no means judicious to treat such affairs 
with summary repression, for it is only too 
likely to induce deceit. In fact repression is 
never a wise means of treatment for emotional 
excesses. The excitement of girlhood must 
find some means of expression, and if the 
chosen outlet is thwarted it will continue its 
course by underhand means; or if a conscien- 
tious girl lends herself to repression her health 
of body or mind will almost surely suffer. 

Probably the best means of dealing with 
youthful attachments is to give them as much 
judicious neglect as is consistent with keeping 
them under quiet observation. Separation has 
a most excellent effect, because the growth of 
the mental powers at this age is so rapid that 
even a brief interval of time will create changes 
so marked as to make both parties feel quite 
differently when they meet again. Early love 
affairs, however, are among the things in which 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. There can be no doubt, as I have said 
before, that they are fostered by unsuitable 
suggestions during the later years of childhood. 
Many persons who would think twice before 
suggesting a love affair to a young girl deem it 
an innocent diversion to do so to a baby, and 
find it amusing to watch the effect of allusions 
to little sweethearts six and seven years old. 
But it should be remembered that the childish 
mind which is accustomed to such allusions 
is thus prepared to receive lightly similar 
influences in later years. 


The Young Girl and the Older Woman 


NOTHER type of affection, confined usu- 
ally to the years bet ween twelve and seven- 
teen, is the passionate and romantic friendship 
between a young girl and a woman some years 
older than herself. These attachments are 
often contemptuously treated by parents and 
guardians on the ground that they are un- 
natural and therefore likely to be harmful to 
the younger party—an unfortunate idea, for 
such attachments are often most exquisite in 
their nature and beneficial in their effects. 
The nature of their influence depends upon the 
character of the older woman. If she has a 
fine character her influence will be one of the 
best things life can bestow upon the girl. The 
self-consciousness of the age and the growth of 
the individual life often make a girl impatient 
of home influences, even when her affection for 
them is unchanged. In the new phase of exist- 
ence upon which she is now entering all her 
own ideas and impressions are new to her, and 
even her own personality, now realized for the 
first time, strikes her with surprise. It is not 
strange that a gulf seems fixed between her and 
the formulas which governed her childhood, nor 
that in this period of transition, when every- 
thing on her mental horizon is changing like a 
kaleidoscope, she should feel that her neces- 
sities are better understood by an outsider, 
who, from her point of view, is not hampered 
by preconceived opinions. For one_ pecu- 
liarity of the emotional period is that every 
girl believes her experience to be unique while 
it lasts. 

Everything depends, however, upon the 
character of the older party in the friend- 
ship. If she does not grasp the situation and 
use her influence with tact and discretion the 
younger may lose her self-reliance and individ- 
uality, even though the influence is otherwise 
good and sincere. And if the older woman is 
really undeserving of confidence much graver 
injury to character will result. The influence 
of a really bad woman upon a young and plastic 
mind at a time when impressions are most 
easily received may ruin a whole life; and 
even when the defects are confined to weak- 
ness, selfishness or vulgarity a great deal of 
harm is possible. 

If parents have reason to think the influence 
undesirable but not actually objectionable the 
friendship had better be dissolved as gently 
and indirectly as possible. For it must be 
remembered that the girl’s affection is sincere 
and intense, and, for the moment, she is not 
capable of understanding the objections, though 
she will do so eventually. Hence direct and 
determined opposition will not only cause her 
suffering, but, for the time being, also impair 
her confidence in her parents. Yet if the par- 
ents are assured that the older woman is really 
one who has lost general respect the friendship 
had better be broken at once. 


Hero Worship: Devotion to the Ideal 


“LOSELY akin to this type of affection is 
that known as hero worship, which is really 
devotion to the ideal. One of the writers on 
adolescent affection says, with great clear- 
ness of observation, that ‘‘in certain phases of 
adolescent emotion affection seems to exist in 
a diffused state and attach itself to some real 
or imaginary individual whom the alembics of 
youthful fancy transform into the highest 
ideal.’’ It is the peculiarity of this form of 
affection that an imaginary object answers the 
purpose as well asa real one; indeed it seems, 
with girls at any rate, as if an imaginary one 
was preferred. An inquiry into the nature of 
the ideals ina number of these cases has shown 
them to be rarely unworthy; in fact it throws 
a pleasant light upon youthful human nature to 
find that the objects of hero worship are almost 
always noble and refined. This being the case 
the only harm that can possibly arise from an 
attack of it is absorption to such degree that 
legitimate claims and duties are neglected, while 
onthe other side the stimulus given to charac- 
ter in process of formation by devotion to a 
high ideal, real or imaginary, is a great gain. 

NOTE —The second article in this series —‘**The 
Religious Ferment Period’’—will appear in the next 
issue of The Journal. 

The subjects which Doctor Latimer treats in these 
articles she has elaborated in more detail in her ex- 
cellent book, “Girl and Woman,” published by the 
D. Appleton Company, of New York. 
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, Costs a little more 
BR) in the bag yet the 
. extra cost comes back 

many times over in 


the baking. 


Milled from the high- 


est priced, Premium 
Hard Wheat in the 


©» —Worth It world’s most per- 
ie fect mills where 
chemists, expert ‘in- 
spectors and master 
bakers watch every 
stage from the wheat 
to the finished flour. 


Every sack is sold under a bind- 


ing guarantee of better baking 


or your money back. Ask 


your 


grocer to explain the Occident 


Money-back Plan. 


Send for our little booklet, ‘‘Better 
Baking’’ for North East - West - South 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. ; 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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For Infants and Children 


No pins—no buttons. 


Won't work up, be- 
cause it fastens below 
curve of abdomen. 


Fastens with twistless tapes. | 
Smooth back. On like a ff | iL 
Makes dressing of 4 
Comfortable | 


coat. 


child easier. 
everywhere. Baby likes it. 


Packed in Purity Package 
Approved by Doctors. Sold 


by leading dealers. 
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“VantaWestments 


the new happiness outfit that enables mother 
or nurse to dress baby without pin or button. 


Drop a postal at once to 


Earnshaw Knitting Co. **" “iaieaaee ™** 





Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
Che Dainty Nint Covered 
Candy Counted 
Chewing Gum 


For sale at all the Better Sort of Stores — 5c the 
Ounce and 5c, 10c and 25¢ Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
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Will You Try 







$11.75 


Read THIS! 





SECTIONAL 


OME-PACK 


. FURNITURE ...-~ 


Use Come-Packt Sectional Furniture in 


your home for a year—give it the test of service—your 


money back any time you say. THAT’S the proof! Only 
Come-Packt values make this possible. 


Made from choicest of hardwoods— Quarter Sawn 
White Oak, splendidly fashioned, honestly 
built and handsomely finished. Exclusive 
designs that are simple, dignified, forever 
pleasing. Choice of eight finishes. 


AND You Save Over Half 


by buying direct from our factories the com- 
pletely finished sections which can be as- 
sembled in a few minutes. Our big “ Money- 
Back Catalog” has six money saving 
departments. A postcard brings it postpaid. 


Write TODAY te COME-PACKT FURNITURE COz, 216 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 


At Our Risk ? 
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Look for 


the Name 
and Trade-mark 


Pure White, Soft and Fluffy 


Use Crown Jewel batting, and you can be sure of pure, sanitary cotton. It 
is from the choicest long fibre cotton, thoroughly purified, no dust or odors, 
just soft, fluffy, snow-white cotton, sweet and clean. You can have your quilts 
light and less bulky, and secure more warmth and comfort than with cumber- 


some bed covering made of short fibre, stitched, shoddy cotton. 


Besides, you 


have the assurance of cleanliness and purity. Crown Jewel cotton batting 
needs no sewing or stitching together, as the long fibre cotton layers are strong 
enough to prevent separating and bunching. 

Look for the name and trade-mark. 


One Roll 


To ascertain if this advertisement is being read, we will 
furnish oneroll CrownJewel FREE toevery onesendingusten 


pA Crown Jewel Trade-marks cut from Crown Jewel wrappers. 
Furnished FREE Ask yourdealer—if your dealer hasn’t Crown Jewel, write to 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., 


us giving dealer's name. Descriptive Booklet free on request. 


Janesville, Wis. 














I Can Help You 
Save 14, Your Food 
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MY FREE BOOK-125 
RECIPES—TELLS HOW 


Rapid, Fireless Cookers 


not only save your meat and grocery bills but half your kitchen work. And a Rapid will cut down 


2, 3 and 4 hours of burning gas or coal to a few minutes. 
It explains just how you can make the less expensive cuts of meat, 
the less costly fowl—sweet, juicy, tender and delicious in a Rapid 
The Rapid is the fastest, latest improved, most 
saving Fireless Cooker possible to buy. 

Easiest to clean, most sanitary. 
beautifully finished case—dust proof top. 


Fireless Cooker. 


You, Madam, 
Can Buy My 


Rapid at 
Lowest 
Factory 


Prices 











Let Me Mail This Recipe Book, Postage Paid. 


30 Days Trial 





All metal—no pads or cloth lining, 


It stews, steams, bakes, boils, roasts, fries —cooks every - 
thing deliciously—all inside the cooker. 

No re-heating necessary. Rapid Radiators arethe 
most scientific made and last forever. Noheat orodors 
in the kitchen. Go out all afternoon, your dinner 
will be done perfectly when youare ready to take up 
—all the natural flavors and food goodness kept in. 

Complete Outfit Highest Grade'Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensils with every Rapid. 
Write for 125-Recipe Book and special Fac- 
tory-to-you Prices. Every Rapid Guaranteed. 
Your Money Paid Back if not satisfactory. 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
213 Addison St. Detroit, Mich. 

































THE JOY OF “DRESSING” 


is greatly enhanced by Kleinert’s Guaran- 
teed Dress Shields, which insure the dainti- 
est gowns against damage by perspiration. 


Washing in hot water removes all traces of 
odor and destroys germs and they can be in- 
stantly restored to store newness by simply iron- 
ing. Every shield guaranteed. Many shapes 
and sizes to choose from at your dealer’s. 


Write for our Dress Shield Booklet “L” 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 


If the name “*Kleinert’? is not on the shield, it isn’t a 
Kleinert —The Guaranteed Shield. 
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Paderewski Endorses These Lessons 
Read Below What He Says: 


You can take a complete Conservatory Course, vocal 
or instrumental, beginning or advanced lessons, under 
Chicago’s eminent teachers by means of the University- 
Extension method and our system of home instruction 
with weekly lessons and examination papers, without 

- the expense or inconvenience of going away to study; thus obtaining the best 

















instruction and saving over two-thirds of your expense for a musical education. 


Our Beautiful Free Art Catalog Tells How—Send for It 
Highest Endorsements 


Our Courses and methods are endorsed by the 
highest musical authorities. Paderewski, after 
carefully examining Mr. Sherwood’s piano lessons 
for home instruction, wrote the following letter 
endorsing the work: 


*** “Tt is one of the MOST IMPORTANT addi- 
tions to the pedagogical literature on pianoforte playing 
published for years. 

As an EXCELLENT GUIDE FOR STUDENTS 
and solid and reliable advice for teachers it is bound to 
become very popular, and the more so as it bears the 
stamp of a real pianist and accomplished musician and 
experienced pedagogue.” * * * 


Fee OM 


Our catalog also contains letters from 
Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher; 
Moszkowski, the famous composer and 
teacher in Paris; Sauer, of the Vienna Con- 
servatory; Guilmant, the world-famous French 
Organist; Walter Damrosch, eminent conduc- 
tor of the New York Symphony Orchestra; 
Herman P. Chelius, ten years director-in-chief 
of the Boston Conservatory of Music; P. C. 
Lutkin, Dean of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Music; Sousa, “King of band 
leaders”; Dr. Gunsaulus, President of Armour 
Institute of Technology. 


Surely if you are thinking of studying music 
now or in the future you should investigate 
the advantages this School offers through 


The University Extension Method 





Methods of teaching have been changed and modified to meet modern condi- 
tions—adapted to meet the needs of students remote from College centers. Colleges 
today by this method instruct students living miles away, and allow credit on the 
work required for a College degree. 

And the flexibility of this University-Extension or Correspondence Method ena- 
bles leading music teachers, both American and Foreign, to offer new opportunities 
to music students living at a distance from music centers. Music students can 


now study at home and earn a Diploma of graduation from some of the foremost teachers. And all 
because this method has proved so eminently successful, reduced expenses and increased advantages 


to students. 


Every detail of this method is clearly explained in our interesting catalog. 


Eminent and Experienced Teachers 


Every member of our Faculty is recognized as a 
teacher of the highest character. 


PIANO 
William H. Sherwood 


—who originated and trfected our Piano Course, 
achieved early and world-wide recognition as one of 
America’s greatest pianists and most successful 
teachers. To study Sherwood’s lessons is to study 
the best principles ever evolved for piano playing 
and teaching, many of them coming through an un- 
broken chain from the master Beethoven himself. 
Sherwood was a pupil of Kullak, Deppe and the great 
Liszt, all pupils of Czerny, who received his instruc- 
tion at first hand from Beethoven. The sum of all this 
knowledge, and the result of his own life-time study 
and experience as a teacher, Sherwood has put into 
this Course of University-Extension lessons. Every 
= of piano playing and teaching from first 
essons in music to advanced work is made so plain 
and easy to understand by these weekly lessons and 
examination papers that anyone with average intelli- 
gence can master the lessons. 


VOCAL COURSE 


George Crampton 


—the noted English Baritone, concert singer, formerly 
a member of Queen Victoria’s private choir, teaches 
the art of cinging, by means of weekly lessons and a 
— Edison Phonograph. You can take Mr. 
-rampton’s Course of home instruction and learn to 
sing beautifully and correctly with absolute success 


and satisfaction though you live miles from Chicago. 
Those singing in choirs, teachers and others can thus 
get the correct and fundamental principles of voice 
culture. Our catalog shows specimen lessons. 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, and 
COMPOSITION 


ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, formerly con- 
ductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 

DANIEL PROTHEROE, noted choir director, 
singer, composer; 

Public Schbol Music: Frances E. Clark; 

History, Analysis and Appreciation of Music: 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Musical Editor Chicago 
Tribune; 


Violin, Organ, Cornet and other Courses given 
by equally prominent teachers. 


No matter how far you wish to go in music it 
pays to lay a solid foundation, correctly and sub- 
stantially under the guidance of the best teachers 
you can secure. Rapid progress in later study is 
thus assured. Remember this:—every famous 
musician had the instruction of some great teacher. 
If you have talent for music and the instruction 
of a great teacher, there are no heights to which 
you cannot aspire. And you can take these lessons 
for beginners cr advanced players in your own 
home under ‘‘Our Guarantee,’’ assuring perfect 
satisfaction, a photograph of which is shown in 
our catalog. 


Music Study Pays 





Every one ought to take up some study at home for self improvement, and no 
single study offers as many advantages and pleasures as music—the art of all arts. 
Many married women for their own accomplishment and home pleasure are using 
this exceptional opportunity to work up the odds and ends of time into a musical 


education. A young woman without musical knowledge and ability is lacking in much 

that charms, pleases and adds to the attractiveness of her personality, and in consequence is often 
excelled in the competition for attention and social honors among friends and acquaintances. 

As a profession music pays. And the profession needs talented, determined, and well-trained 

men and women. Ambitious teachers without the advantages of the best training ought to grasp 

this opportunity to increase their professional ability and income by the Sherwood Normal Course 


of Piano lessons. 


The Siegel-Myers School of Music 


IS one of the leading music schools. During the past ten years its teachers have 
successfully taught thousands of students living in all parts of the country. Many 
of these are today leaders in musical circles in their communities. The home of the 
School is Chicago, the third largest city in the world, long noted as a musical 
center—having the famous Theodore Thomas Symphony Orchestra, a permanent 
Grand Opera Co., many large choirs, music clubs, etc., and to study in this School 
is to reap many advantages from this ideal musical environment. 





2 Our catalog contains a photograph of the beautiful and valuable 
Diplomas Granted diploma issued to deserving graduates. Since our students receive 


such sound and excellent training, since our Faculty is composed of such eminent and well known 
teachers, and since our Courses and methods of teaching are so highly endorsed by so many world- 
famous teachers and musicians, our diploma is eagerly sought and highly prized as a just reward for 


honest work faithfully done. 


Mail Coupon for Beautiful 


FREE ART CATALOG ®* 


Merely fill in and mail the Coupon and this catalog with 
valuable musical information together with full terms and 
particulars will be mailed to your address immediately, 
postage prepaid without the slightest obligation or expense 

ing is believing and -we want you to see how 
these lessons are given. Our catalog contains sample 


to you. 











Registrar: 
Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music, 
24 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send free of all expense or obligation your 
Beautiful Art Catalog with full particulars and 
terms about your home music lessons. 


lessons and examination questions from the various Name 


Courses; shows how to test your voice; how vocal music 
is taught by phonograph; the correct position of the hands 
at the piano; how to hold the violin correctly; photo- 
graphs of our teachers, and much more of interest to music 
students. Send for the Catalog, read it, then decide 
whether you want to take up music as a profession 


or an accomplishment. 


Please give all the data requested on coupon so we can 
make our information more personal and valuable to you. 
We will tell you frankly what you can hope to accomplish 
in Music. Be sure to send for the Catalog without delay. 


Now is the best time. Classes now forming. 
limited number i 
early applicants. 


Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music 


24 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


scholarships available to 


Street Number 


Name of Town 


State_ 
What is your age?_____ Do you play or teach? 
A What musical instruction have you had?____ a 


Do you wish to prepare to teach ? es 


What particular Course } 
are you most interested in?) ——— 
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B-8901 
Prepaid 


CHIC, PARISIAN, PEPLUM 
B-8901 BLOUSE— $2.89. The embroidery 
és of beautiful allover heavy design richly trimmed 
with French Cluny lace. Has new ‘‘ Boulevard" 
accordion frill. Entire waist beautifully draped 
over good quality China silk. White with ‘‘Coro- 
nation’’ purple or emerald green trimmings of satin 
messaline and silk velvet. 


Nike haa $2.89 
Send Today For Our 
Spring Style Book 
It’s FREE 


Our business has grown to such 
enormous proportions that we are now 
able to offer in addition to our famous, 
exclusive styles and low prices the 
advantage and service of having your 
purchase delivered prepaid right to 
your door. 

We know of no house in the world 
which offers so wonderful a combination 
of shopping advantages—and remem- 
ber—the book that offers you all this 
is free—absolutely free. You need 
only write for it, saying that you want 


Book No. 913. 


Don’t hesitate— 
don’t postpone— 
write today — now 
There are real bargain opportunities 
such as have never been presented to 
you in all your years of shopping. They 
are really startling. They will make 
$1.00 do the work of $2.00. They will 
enable you to get along on one-half of 
your dress allowance or increase your 
wardrobe to twice its former size. 
There’s A Free Copy 
Awaiting Your Request 
We will also gladly send a selection of samples 


if you will mention your preference of materials 
and colors. 


HILIPSBORN 


“Che Outer Garment House 
212-216 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 
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Y PLAYING TENNIS WITH 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


it is actually true. It was certainly true 
during those four hours when she played 
tennis, 

At last came seven o’clock and the wel- 
come sound of the gong. Madame Sarah tri- 
umphantly marched home, with her eight dogs 
and the rest of us following at heel; I a phys- 
ical wreck, but Madame Sarah as fresh as 
at first, and saying to me with a comforting 
smile: ‘‘Tomorrow I will teach you.” 

Dinner awaited us at seven-thirty, and what 
a tonic to see Madame Sarah! All gayety was 
she, the life of the table, parrying with spark- 
ling repartee her son’s clever thrusts on art and 
literature, about which, with good right, she 
claims to speak as an authority. Madame Sarah 
has often said that her son Maurice is her great- 
est joy, the object of her fondest enthusiasm; 
and it was easy to see how on every point he 
drew her out and showed her at her best. 


FTER dinner, I thought, we will have rest. 
But no! Immediately began childish 
games, such as ‘‘Questions and Answers,’”’ and 
““Adverbs,”’ and the rest, and before long all our 
sides ached from the uproarious laughter caused 
by Madame Sarah’s natural fun. In these 
games she showed a breadth of knowledge of 
history, science and Biblical scholarship and a 
quickness of memory that amazed us. 

Finally, at eleven, we all trooped off to bed; 
for, said Madame Sarah, we must be up early! 
And she was! Upat five, shooting gulls among 
the rocks—and when Madame Sarah is up and 
about nobody else in the house stays long in 
bed. Some mornings she varies her shooting 
by going shrimping on the rocks—and in bare 
feet! But always active is she. 

Now and then, on this island property of 
hers, mad enthusiasm takes hold of Madame 
Bernhardt for its improvement, and she expects 
its shallow soil to do as wonderful things as she 
accomplishes herself. One day the idea seized 
her to have a forest, in which she and her 
guests might camp out under the stars, she 
explained. But though she imported thousands 
of fir trees they refused to strike root. 

Not long afterward she got the idea of im- 
proving her pond. After having lavished upon 
it many attentions she craved that it should 
make audible response to her care. She wanted 
to hear from it that beautiful chorus of frogs 
which at certain times of the year is so like the 
cooing of doves. So to Paris she telegraphed 
for hundreds of green frogs to be sent to her, 
alive and not for eating. Boxes and boxes of 
them arrived, and late one night we went down 
in solemn procession to the pond and there cast 
them loose into the water. The next morning 
we listened for the merry chorus of the new col- 
ony, but to our strained ears came only silence. 
So down to the pond we all trooped, only to 
find all the frogs—to their mistress’s great 
grief—lying upon their emerald backs, dead. 


NE day it rained, and I thought, ‘Surely 

now she will rest.’”’ But no! Her life at 
Belle Isle, though it may vary in incident, never 
varies in character: activity is always its 
central motive. When she is driven indoors 
through stress of weather, as on that day, she 
has her studio to work in, and there she paints 
and models with the same energy and enthusi- 
asm that she shows in all things. But when- 
ever it is at all fine dawn usually finds her on 
the rocks, either shrimping or shooting. After 
that she walks or sails; luncheon comes at 
midday; after that a game of ‘‘ Draughts” with 
Maurice until three, and then tennis! Yet 
besides all this she rigorously pursues indoor 
and domestic pursuits. 

Her love for her grandchildren is touching. 
Their health, their studies, their clothes, all 
have her personal attention. I have seen her, 
with swift scissors, cut out a frock for a grand- 
child, or trim a hat with that “chic” touch 
which is hers by instinct. 

For the sake of my own self-respect I shall 
pass over quickly and without too much detail 
the tennis lesson which I received the day 
following our arrival at Belle Isle. But only 
then did I fully realize Madame Sarah’s great 
patience, and also her real love for the game 
and her wish that others should play it and 
enjoy it as she did. 

My service of the ball generally landed it 
exactly where it should not land. Then 
would Madame Sarah, all keen, interested and 
encouraging, say, ‘‘ Now, my dear, let me show 
you”’; and, correcting my violent efforts, she 
would show how, by the slightest turn of the 
wrist wisely directed, the ball could be properly 
served. 


So EXPERT is she at tennis that only once 
»~) did I see her lose. That day Madame Sarah 
and her son played alone, and after a while we 
heard Monsieur Maurice shouting, “‘Game and 
set!” with a whoop of triumph. 

It was remarkable to see the effect on 
Madame Sarah. She walked back to the 
house, her dogs following, alone. We crept 
behind with downcast eyes, a funereal pro- 
cession. What it meant to her I learned after- 
ward: Was this the beginning of the end, were 
her forces at last weakening? Must the 
spirit yield to matter, the immortal learn to 
put on mortality? 

Dear, wonderful woman! The next day she 
was at it again—and how she played! This 
time she vanquished her son, and she was like 
a merry schoolgirl again, the brightest and 
liveliest of us all, as ‘‘Game!” after ““Game!”’ 
was her delighted cry. Her hand had not yet 
lost its cunning! 

It is really a wonderful picture to see: this 
woman, at sixty-six, in her white suit and hel- 
met, a joyous warrior fighting her great game 
of life even at tennis! 

Rest, as we know it, she knows not. Her 
rest is work, and work all the time, and in that 
word “‘work” you find Sarah Bernhardt’s true 
self. Life, she will tell you, means work; all 
art is self-expression, self-realization—a giving 
out from within. And so in tennis you see 
the great indefatigable realizing herself —work- 
ing at play, at recreation, and in work alone 
finding rest. 
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StevensDuryea 








1912 Stevens-Duryea Sixes—Closed Car Models 


Berlines — Limousines — Landaulets 
HE Stevens-Duryea Six is a car of great power and flexibility, combined 
with the utmost comfort in riding. The easy riding quality in all 
Stevens-Duryea Models is due largely to the elimination 
of the rigid support of the engine, clutch, fly-wheel and 
transmission to the frame in Stevens-Duryea construction. 


Interesting literature mailed upon request, but a visit to a Stevens-Duryea dealer, 
where you can examine the cars themselves, will prove more interesting to you. 


Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Pioneer Builders of American Sixes 
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NARANGIA | 


Talcum Powder /; 


For sale every: 
where or mailed 
on receipt of 25c. 
Sample box 4c. 
in stamps. 
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No Clasps— No Heavy Steels—No Strings 


Ask for For 
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Formand|”. \ \0 1) Slender 
Corset | Ya: / Woman 
No Hooks an i No Eyelets 
os Fullke w i yA No Pressure 


SAHLIN is far more than a oust form; it at 
once gives the slender woman the appearance 
of a perfect figure and then builds her to it. 
An erect posture (shoulders back and chest 


forward) becomeseasy and natural, ‘The Sahlin 
special shoulder construction is designed to cultivate 
deep breathing. A full, rounded chest is 
thus rapidly and comfortably developed 
and the figure takes on lithe, graceful 
lines. Shoulder Straps Do Not Cross to 
compress and prevent development. 

Look for the name Sahlin. Itisyourguaran- 4 
tee. Money refunded if you are not fully satis- °° 
fied. Made in coutille and_ batiste for 
medium, medium tall and tall figures. Give 
actual waist measure, bust measure desired 
and length from arm pit to waist line. 
Write for free fashion booklet. Order from 
us, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Medium, $1.00 Long Hip, $1.50 Postage, 14c. 


THE SAHLIN CO., 1402 W. Congress St., Chicago 

















} SILVERWARE RENEWED 


The night half of this spoon was polished with 


“KOTE-ON” 


A BILVER POWDER 
“*Kote-On"’ not only thoroughly cleans and beau- 


tifully polishes, but also deposits a thin plating of real 


silver, which gives your silverware the appearance 
new. ually for nickel, copper or brass, 
No harmful acids or chemicals, Introductory box 


BY MAIL 25c 


“*Kote-On”’ is entirely different and better than 
anything you ever used—a trial will convince 
you. Money returned if not all we claim. 


“KOTE-ON” COMPANY 
106 Fulton Street New York City 


Ca shar Weven 


are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast Coors. 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85c. 
Other prices on application. Have your friends’ 
names woven. An Ideal Gift. Send for Samples to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 














Package with 
the White Band 
Send for samples 


Hook and Eye Co., Philadelphia 
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10c THIS PLATE DESIGN |Q¢ 


and The Herrick China Book 
showing 100 conventional 
designs for cups, saucers, 
plates, etc., with Colorsug- 
gestions for all. No carbon used 
with our patterns, which trace di- 
recton china. Easy for beginners. 
Valuable for teachers. Send 10 
cents today for this plate pattern, 
China Book and a certificate which 
entitles you to any 14 patterns for $1. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 3757 Zeigicld Bldg., CHICAGO 
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~ You will be surprised to find how 
often you'll say this to the butcher 
when you have an Enterprise. 


Acquire the habit of using left-overs— 
of preparing meat substitutes—reduce 
the number of expensive roasts, The 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 


is not only easiest to operate, but it 
makes croquettes and like dishes look 
better and taste better. 

It doesn’t mangle and mash, but cuts. Four- 
bladed steel knife, revolving against the inner 
surface ofa perforated steel plate cuts like shears. 


Creamed Chicken ; Made to last a lifetime. 
2 cupfuls chopped Simple in construction— 
chicken (use left- cleaned without trouble. 


overs), costnot over 15¢ | Tinned—does not rust. 
lcupful cream. . 4c 


2 tablespoonfuls but- Earns back its cost quick- 
ter. . .. . . 3c] ly—then yields a profit 
on cn. ponies = every day. Whether for 
oa oe bar milk, |_| meat, vegetables, bread, 

ane Depo + + << fruit, or fish, it gives best 


Total cost . . 26¢ | and most economical re- 
Enough for five. 


Cost per person, 5 1-5c. sults, 

Send for “The Enter- | 45 sizes and styles for hand 

prising Housekeeper’ | and power. Number 5 

a en are (mek ae ten hen 
dostpaid on receipe | Number 10 (large family 

Slant aaags eB. 

. For sale at department, 
hardware and house 
furnishing stores.  In- 
sist On the Enterprise. 
Other famous ‘*‘ EN- 
TERPRISE”’ special- 
ties are Coffee Mills, 
Raisin Seeders, Fruit 
, Presses, Cherry Stoners, 
Cold Handle Sad Irons, 
+ Meat Juice Extractors, 
} etc. 

THE ENTERPRISE 
MFG. CO. of PA, 
Dept. 13 
S@ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM) 


' ‘AKES your place at weari- 
some fittings, at home 
or at your dressmaker’s. Repro- 
duces YOU or any one with look- 
ing-glass fidelity. Simply inflate 
the Form inside the proper waist 
lining. Adjustable to any height 
for draping skirts. 
Write for Fashion Book “ V-14”—‘‘What To 


Wear And How To Make It.” When in New York 
be sure to call and see practical demonstration. 


Pneu Form Company 
557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th St., New York 





hreek JOLT 








Phone — 7620 Bryant 























Stamps. 
A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 


for 15¢, or both for 25c. 


BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing—re- 
Stores their health and 
f feathers. ‘Tis the great 

Secret of the Andreasberg. Sold by all 
druggists. Mailed for 15c in coin or 


I20 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy Canaries in their natural colors, 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries. Howtobreed them for profit. 
Hints on their diseases and how to 
cure them. All about Parrots and 
; how to teach them to talk. A most 
complete book onthe subject. Mailed 


Phils. Bird Food Co., 400 North Third St., Phils., Pa. 





Welch’s I's the Juice of 
Selected Concords 
i paying a bonus we secured our 


choice of the finest Concord grapes 
gathered in the Chautauqua belt last Octo- 
ber. These luscious grapes were immediately 
washed, rinsed, stemmed and pressed. 


So perfect 1s our process and so pure our 
product that Professor Lewis B. Allyn, in an 
article on pure foods in Collier’s in Novem- 
ber, said of WELCH’S (the only grape juice 
he mentioned): 


“The juice of selected grapes bottled and sealed 
without the use of preservatives or artificial 
color.’ 


There js a social side of 


Welch’ 


Che National Drink 
Grape Juice 


We send free upon request a little book covering this 
phase of the use of WELCH’S. It is full of sugges- 
tions to the woman who wants new ways to serve 
things, or wishes some novel dainty that can be quickly 
prepared for unexpected company. 











It tells how to make WELCH punches, sherbets, 
frappés, dainty desserts of all kinds and delicious 
drinks. 


It tells how to use WELCH’S instead of brandy in mince pies, 
how to add to the flavor of other desserts with WELCH’S. 


It tells how to make cake icings with WELCH’S, how to make 
WELCH fruit salads, cocktails, ice cream, ete. 


If you have a daughter in college she should have this little book. 


Your dealer will supply you with Welch's. If unable 
to get it, however, we will send a trial dozen pints for 
$3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Four-ounce sample 
bottle mailed, 10 cents. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice”—ask for Welch’s 
—and get it 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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Handsome 
Furnishings 
Without 


» Extra Expense 


ACS furnished home 
adds greatly to your 

comfort and is a constant 
sourceof pride. You can make 
your home just as attractive as 
your heart desires without adding to 
your expenses. By the Larkin plan you get all 
kinds of handsome homefurnishingswhich might 
seem extravagant if obtained in the usual way. 
The problem of furnishing your home is easily 


"sy LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 





It is simply a matter of changing toa more economical way 
of buying your household-supplies ; of buying them direct from 
us, the manufacturers, and getting almost double retail value. 
With every purchase of Tea, Spices, Extracts, Soaps, etc. — 
direct from _us, you save and get, in extra value, what you 
pay in profits to others. You can have these savings in 
handsome homefurnishings or, if you prefer, in additional 
household-supplies. We have been in business over thirty- 
six years and have more than two million satisfied cus- 
tomers. Our reliability and the quality of our goods are 
unquestioned, 


Everything On Approval 


You take no risk in ordering from us for we send every- 
thing subject to 30 days’ trial; your money refunded and 
goods removed without expense if you are not satisfied. 
We consider no order a Sale unless you are thoroughly 
satisfied with what you receive from us. We want only 
pleased customers. 


Our Money-Saver Catalog Mailed Free 


It contains a complete list of the 
Larkin Products, over 500 
household necessities; illus 
trates and describes 
about 1500 articles for 
you to choose from 
with your purchases. 
It tells you all about 
dealing with us and 
how to furnish your 
home out of the 
same money you 
spend for house- 
hold-supplies. 



































Send Coupon for 
a copy today. 
This Dresser is an 
example of the fur- 
nishings offered 
you to Select from ; 

attractive 
estly made. 
The kind 
you want 
in your 
home. 


Swell-front, Golden-Oak, with 
French-Plate Mirror, 


Letkttt Co. 
Buffalo, 
N. Y. LO Name 


Address 


J 
Latkin Co. 
Please mail free 
Catalog No. 41 which 
tells how to furnish my 
home without adding to my 
expenses. 





G. P.176 
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This Beautiful 
Russian Crash 
STARE TENS 
Yes, free absolutely, together with Back, Illustrated Dia- 


gram Lesson, and List of Handsome Embroidery Designs. 
We make this Startling Offer to prove the superiority of 


Please go to your dealer, purchase 6 skeins of Belding’s 
Embroidery Silk for only 25 cts. to start the work, and he 
will give you above Pillow Top FREE, If dealer will not 
supply you, send his name with order, adding 5 cts. 
postage, total 30 cts., and receive above Russian Crash 
Pillow Top and Back FREE Prepaid. Easily embroia- 
ered. Choice of American Beauty Roses, Arts and Crafts 
and Grape Designs. 


SPECIAL Write for our new illustrated booklet 


ests every woman. Sent absolutely FREE. 
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Real Silk Embroidery 





PILLOW TOP 


BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


**Modern Embroidery Ideas.’"  Znter- 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept. 22, Chicago, Ill. 











FAY ‘Ideal’ Sixes‘ 


Button at waist. Save supporters. Easiest ad- 
justed. No wrinkles. Stay up smooth. Fit fine, 
feel fine, wear fine. Save g- Most comfort- 
ablesummer or winter. Children pleased. Mothers 
delighted. Cheapest for fathers. 

We also make regular lengths with same superior yarns, 
dyes and wear, styles for men, women, boys and 
girls. Where no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction or momey back. Write for free folder now 

and learn about the best stocking made. 


The Fay Stocking Co., Box 104, Elyria, O. 
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Don’t / blame 
the Coffee 


— it’s the kind of coffee you drink — 


Your morning cup will abso- 
lutely satisfy you if it is 


Mrs.Rorers 


Coffee 


Your coffee must be good or you won’t 
enjoy it. You should use just as much 
discrimination in buying the coffee your 
family drinks and which you serve to your 
guests as your husband does in selecting 
the cigars he smokes and gives to his 
acquaintances. 


Your reputation as a housekeeper is 
judged by the 4nd of coffee you serve — 
And you can’t ssibly go wrong if you serve 


Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee — made from selected beans — 
blended after Mrs. Rorer’s own recipe. 


Recipe Booklet FREE 


Just send your address, mentioning your grocer 
and whether or not he handles Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee. 
If your grocer handles our coffee, get your first package 
now—you will find it simply delicious. 





Harry B. Gates, President 
Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 
50 Main St. Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 

















Steaks 
Best Cooks 


use Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
It has a rare and subtle 
flavor which no other 
condiment possesses. 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Imparts a delightful relish to Soups, 
Fish, Gravies, Stews, Chops and 
Salad Dressings. An Appetizer. 
A Digestive. 
Joun Duncan's Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 


















here’s a lot 
of pleasure and satis- 
faction in knitting useful 
and beautiful articles, 
and you can easily learn 
how by the aid of the 
Columbia Book of Yarns, the 
most complete book on 
knitting and crocheting 
ever written. Contains 232 
= pages and illustrates 185 different 
articles, Worth a dollar—but costs 
only 25c at dealer’s or by mail. 


Columbia Yarns 


are noted for their soft, fluffy, elastic 
mm quality, and brilliant, lasting color, 

and give the most satisfactory 
results. Our “‘Columbia Princess Wool’’—yarn 
wrapped with silk— produces rich and 
» beautiful effects in infants’ afghans 
and other dainty articles. Look 
for the Columbia trademark in 
label around everv bali. 


Colvmbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 











































HIS LETTERS TO 
HIS MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


a struggle. So there are people who are con- 
vinced that if we all stepped aside, took off 

our hats, and invited the Socialists to come in 
and occupy the land without any opposition, 
all that is worst in their organization and 
crudest in their plans would push promptly to 
the front, and we should soon witness a terrible 
revulsion of popular sentiment. If Socialism 
is destined to become the governmental sys- 
tem of the future there are many who feel 
certain that it will be all the purer and better 
for having had to fight its way up from small 
beginnings and having been pruned of excres- 
cences by the way. 

Again, there are persons who are puzzled 
to see how the money is going to be raised to 
finance the Socialistic scheme of things in 
which everybody is to have a good time and 
nobody will need to take very much thought 
for his own tomorrow. Also, who is to do the 
distributing of tasks in our model community? 
Suppose that the only thing a man knows how 
to do, or seems capable of learning, is to play a 
trumpet in a brass band, but there are already 
enough trumpeters and too few bookkeepers: 
would he be set at keeping books when it was 
plain that he would make “ducks and drakes”’ 
of such a job? 


No Experience to Draw Upon 


HEN a great many doubters would feel 

better satisfied about the undertaking of 
a large Socialistic experiment in the United 
States if there were the experience of any 
other nation to draw upon for our elementary 
lessons. In nearly every country there have 
been tentative starts in that direction, but 
nowhere any attempt on so huge a scale as we 
should have to go intohere. For instance, the 
United States is one of only four countries in 
which the Government does not own one or 
more lines of railway; but there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion between competent judges as 
to the success of this practice, especially since 
some of the developments which followed the 
recent railroad strikes in France. Old-age pen- 
sions have been established in several coun- 
tries, but apparently with varying effects. One 
town in England, somewhat prominent in the 
weaving industry, has recently acquired pos- 
session of a new process of dyeing, with which 
it purposes entering the trade as a munici- 
pality, using the proceeds to pay its regular 
current expenses; but nothing has yet come 
of that enterprise by which we can estimate its 
pros and cons. 

Probably New Zealand comes nearer to hav- 
ing a truly Socialistic government than any 
other country; and Switzerland, without call- 
ing herself Socialistic, is farther along that 
road than any of her neighbors in Europe, and 
than any republic anywhere. But Switzer- 
land has worked out her problems in a broad 
spirit of democracy, and by degrees through 
many years; and her institutions, I fancy, have 
corhe to stay, for she has not gone too far nor 
too fast for her own good. New Zealand, on 
the contrary, has rushed into her Socialistic 
ventures with the ardor of youth, and there 
are those who entertain strong suspicions that 
her experiment has not proved unqualifiedly 
satisfactory. 


An Interesting Test in America 


N OUR own country several small cities and 

one large one—Milwaukee—have elected 
Socialists to their principal local offices. In 
Milwaukee the most interesting test is going 
forward. The new city government is ham- 
pered, of course, by the old laws it is still com- 
pelled to work under, but it has some wonder- 
ful projects in reserve. Among these is a fine 
park system, in which the outer fringe of the 
pleasure grounds i is to be planted with fruit and 
nut trees, so that the city may derive an annual 
income from the sale of apples to the public 
at one dollar a barrel, and other products at 
corresponding prices! 

Another reason why many people are not 
Socialists is because they feel sure that the 
instinct for competitive endeavor was planted 
in our natures for some useful purpose, and 
that as soon as we smother it the race will 
begin to degenerate. There is no one influence 
to which the progress of modern civilization 
owes more than to the craving in every man’s 
breast to get ahead by doing something better 
than his neighbors; and this in spite of the 
fact that now and then the tendency runs to 
an extreme which we denounce as rapacity. 

Then, again, these conservatives insist that 
the Socialists have never reckoned fairly with 
some other human instincts. Men who are 
convivial by nature will continue to yearn for 
stimulants, and to do foolish and wrong things 
when intoxicated. The best system of govern- 
ment in the world is not going to reduce our 
tempers to perpetual lamblikeness, and in fits 
of anger some of us will commit violence. It 
is believed that human ambition will not be 
suffocated by Socialism; there will still be 
citizens with an itching to rule, who will stoop 
to all the tricks of the professional politicians 
of today. 


The Movement Has Done Good 


(= thing is certain, however: themovement 
started by the Socialists has done a great 
deal of good. It has aroused ordinary men and 
women to their duty toward each other; made 
employers more humane and reasonable; in- 
fused something like a conscience into corpora- 
tions we all supposed soulless; and reminded 
men in high positions, both public and pri- 
vate, that they are merely trustees for the 
people and must give a worthy account of 
their stewardship. All this is going to bear 
fruit, not only among us but also for future 
generations, and may save the necessity of any 
actual revolution in our forms of government, 
if the evils we most deplore are found to be 
curable without that. The millennium may 
be somewhat distant still. 





NOTE—The next article in this series will appear in 
an early number of The Journal. 
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Fight Against 
Disguised Fruits 


Has led Pure Food Departments to make investiga- 

tions bg gy proven his contention, that peeling 

peaches with . is yes, the public. 
onest principle. 


Hunt’s fight 


Hunt's Quality Fruits 


a Kind that is NOT Lye Pee that is NOT Lye Peeled” 


are ripened naturally; are pure and delicious. 





The knife- 


peeling process costs more—consequently your grocer must 
pay more for Hunt's Fruits, but they retail at the same 
price as the cheaply-packed brands. 

CONSUMERS—Do not forget that the grocer who is willing to 
sacrifice a part of his profits in order to supply you with the 
best, deserves your full patronage. 

“HUNT FOR HUNT’S” 
You'll find them in all leading Grocers 


‘*Dainty Desserts’? made with Hunt's Quality Fruits, a number of splendid 
recipes, mailed free 


HUNT BROS. CO. 
112 Market St., San Francisco 


MEMBER 
ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTION OF PURITY IN FOODS 




















T 
Only 1,000,000 


Women 


We want one million women to 
buy one piece of 12 yards of any 
one of the following fabrics of the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth | 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 














FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good "’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N.Y. City 























WILSON 
HOSE a 


have cord and slides 
same as men’s suspend- 
ers—but adapted tohose 
supporters. 
Picture shows Chil- 
dren’s Shoulder style. 
The cord runs through 
slides on the elastic and 
center ne Gives per- 
fect coi mfort—no * ee 
supporter” feeling. 

ust the easiest, the 
strongest and th the 
most durable su port- 
ers made—and they 
stay on all day. 

For boys and girls, 

2 tol4 a 
der st or pin-to- 
waist ir My black or 
white web, 25c. For 
women and misses— 
with cord and slide 
action —belt or pin- 
on style, 25c. Silk 
finish, 50c. Women’s 
shoulder style, lisle 
web, 50c. 


If not at your 

“ te dealer's, send us 

je his name, with 

- price, and we'll 

pee ine prt Wear ae a week, then if not the 
best you ever had, return and we will refund money. 


A. M. WILSON CO., 101 Main St., Cherokee, Iowa 














CUBES 


A cube to a cupful 
A cupful in a minute 


BOUILLON 


Nothing could: be better for the children right 
er school. Quick and easy —no trouble. 


In tins of four sizes. 
4 for 10c 50 for $1.20 
10 for 25c 100 for $2.35 
At your dealer’s—or sent prepaid by us. 
FRE om address and we will send you a 
box of Oxo Boutllon Cubes free. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., Sole Agents 
Dept. B, 9 No. Moore St., New York City 


Send us your dealer's name and 














Don’t stick it out the rest of 
the Winter in a cold house 


A letter to us today will bring a 
man to you who will figure the 
cost of an installation of 


Pierce 


Boilers and 
Radiators 


They can be put in now, without 
disturbing your present heating 
system, and will give you 70° com- 
fort for the rest of the winter and 
all winters to come. When you 
write ask for our “Heat Primer,’ a 
great book for folks in cold houses. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg.Co. @ 
246 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. § 
Showrooms in Principal Cities. 
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Try A Burson 
Stocking On Your Hand 


OTICE how soft and smooth it feels 
inside: because withoutaseam to chafe 
or scratch. Notice the curves, perfectly 
smooth—not spoiled by a line of stitching. 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


are the only stockings in the world with- 


out a seam and that fit. And their shape 
is not just ironed in: it is built into the 
stocking by machines that fitas they work. 


While you are examining the Burson 
stocking, notice, too, how much ‘‘give’’ 
there is to the top. Yet they are so 
firmly knit that they stand the wear of 
garters, and have plenty of room for 
easy motion. : 

Besides all lengths of foot, Burson 
hose are made in various sizes of leg 
to suit every wearer. State whether 
you want ‘‘Extra,’’ ‘‘ Regular,’’ or the 
slender ‘‘Sylph””’ size. 


Remember that the shape is there 
to stay: it will not come out in wear 
or washing. 

In Mercerized, Lisle, and Cotton, at 
75, 50, 35, 25 and 19 cents the pair. 
At all good dealers or direct from us, 
if your dealers fail you. 


Burson Knitting Company 
Rockford, Illinois 








LET US SEND YOU 


ON APPROVAL 
We will send you this 
switch or any article you 
may select from our large 
new catalog without a cent 
in advance. Our immense 
business, the largest of its 
kind in. the world, 
enables us to quote 
surprisingly low 
: prices. Goods list- 
Psyche Biscuit ed below are ex- 

Made with 3 strand [ra short. stem, 
26-inch Wavy Switch, !™ade of splen- 
selected quality. (This lid quality,se- 
same Switch can also lected human 
be dressed in any style hair, and to 



























desired.) match any or- 
Price $5.95 dinary shade. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1% 0z.18in.$ .95 20in... . $1.95 
2oz.20in.. 1.35 22in.... 3.00 
2 oz. 22in..1.75 24in.... 4.00 
2% oz. 24in. 2.75 26in.... 5.95 
3 oz. 24in.. 3.45 30in.... 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in. NaturalWavy. ... 4.95 


**Double 8'’ made from 2% oz. 
26in. Wavy Hair. .... 
Coronet Braid, 3'4 0z., Wavy . 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
itches. . . . . 50c. to $50.00 | 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 { 
Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval. If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, re- 
mit the price. If not, return to us. Rare, 
peculiar and gray shades are a little more 
expensive; ask for estimate. 
Write for our new HAIR BOOK, 


just off the press—illustrates all the latest — 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR 


and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 


. Structions on ‘*Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely illus- 


trated, which every woman wants. Write to-day. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 12, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World, 












= 
| PROTECT BABY’S MATTRESS 


with Stork Sheeting. Will not sweat or irritate 
the tenderest skin. Contains no rubber. White, 
dainty, pliable, Easily cleansed. Per yard 36 
inches wide, $1.00; 54 inches wide, $1.50. 

t the Genuine. STORK is our registered 
trade-mark and exclusive property. Insist on seeing 
it on the goods you buy. If your dealer hasn't 
STORK goods we will mail them on receipt of price. 
FREE for your dealer’s name, a baby sponge bag 
made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-D, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Pants, Stork Baby Shoes and 





- 





PETTICOATS Write for /ree catalog, showing beauti- 
ful petticoats, combinations and princess 
Princess Slips slips. All garments made to measure. 


TO YOUR ORDER 6. G:F. company, Owego, N. ¥. 









HOW MY FATHER 
WROTE HIS BOOKS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


creations. The exceptions were when he. was 
taking a holiday or resting, though, even when 
ostensibly employed in the latter, cessation 
from story-writing meant the answering of 
letters and the closer attention to his business 
matters, so that but little of real rest ever came 
into his later life. 

While in Italy he gave a fragmentary diary 
of his daily life in a letter to a friend, and the 
routine was there very much what it was at 
home: “I am in a regular ferocious excite- 
ment with the chimes; get up at seven; have 
a cold bath before breakfast; and blaze away, 
wrathful and red-hot, until three o’clock or 
so, when I usually knock off (unless it rains) 
for the day. I am fierce to finish in a spirit 
bearing some affinity to that of truth and 
mercy, and to shame the cruel and the wicked, 
but it is hard work.” His entire discomfort 
under sound interruptions is also shown in the 
above in his reference to the chimes and the 
effect which they had upon him. 


His Unproductive Mornings 


M* FATHER’S manuscripts were usually 
written upon white “‘slips,’’ though some- 
times upon blue paper, and there were many 
mornings when it would be impossible for him 
to fill one of these. He writes on one occasion: 
“T am sitting at home, patiently waiting for 
Oliver Twist, who has not yet arrived.’’ And 
young Oliver gave him considerable trouble in 
the course of his adventures, indeed, by his 
declination to be put upon paper easily. This 
slowness in writing marked more prominently 
the earlier period of my father’s literary 
career, though these ‘“‘blank days” when his 
brain refused to work were of sometime 
occurrence to the end. 

He was very critical of his own labors, 
and would bring nothing but the best of his 
brain to the art which he so dearly loved— 
his venerated mistress. But, on the other 
hand, the amount of work he would accomplish 
at other times was almost incredible. 

During a long sojourn at Lausanne he writes: 
“‘T have not been idle since I have been here. 
I had a good deal to write for Lord John about 
the ragged schools; so I set to work and did 
that. A good deal to Miss Coutts in reference 
to her charitable projects; so I set to work 
and did that. Half of the children’s New 
Testament to write, or pretty nearly; I set 
to work and did that. Next I cleared off the 
greater part of such correspondence as I had 
rashly pledged myself to, and then—began 
‘Dombey’!”’ 


His Methods of Writing 


KNOW of only one occasion on which he 

employed an amanuensis, and my aunt is 
authority for the following concerning this 
time: ‘“‘The book which your father dictated 
to me was ‘The Child’s History of England.’ 
The reason for my being used in this capacity 
of secretary was that ‘ Bleak House’ was being 
written at the same time, and your father 
would dictate to me while walking about the 
room, as a relief after his long, sedentary 
imprisonment. The history was being written 
for ‘Household Words,’ and ‘ Bleak House’ also 
as a serial, so he had both weekly and monthly 
work on hand at the same time.’”’ The history 
was dedicated: ‘‘To my own dear children, 
whom [I hope it will help, by-and-by, to read 
with interest larger and better books upon the 
same subject.” 

My father wrote always with a quill pen and 
blue ink, and never, I think, used a lead pencil. 
His handwriting was considered extremely 
difficult to read by many people, but I never 
found it so. In his manuscripts there were so 
many erasures and such frequent interlineations 
that a special staff of compositors was used 
for his work; but this, I think, was not because 
of any illegibility in his handwriting. The 
manuscripts are most of them jexhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum in “‘the Forster 
Collection,’”’? and will evidence what I claim. 
His objection to the use of a lead pencil was 
so great that even his personal memoranda, 
such as his lists of guests for dinner-parties, 
the arrangement of the tables and menus, 
were always written in ink. For his personal 
correspondence he used blue notepaper and 
signed his name in the left-hand corner of the 
envelope. 


The Success of “Pickwick” and “Boz” 


HE sudden, almost instantaneous, popu- 

larity of ‘Pickwick’? was known to the 
world long before it was realized by its anxious 
young author. All the business transactions 
concerning its publication were modest to a 
degree, and the preparations for such a success 
as came to it were none. As to its popularity 
Mr. Forster writes: ‘‘ Judges on the bench, 
and boys in the streets, gravity and folly, the 
young and the old, those who were entering life 
and those who were quitting it, alike found it 
irresistible.’ Carlyle wrote: ‘‘An archdeacon 
repeated to me with his own venerable lips, 
the other evening, a strange, profane story of 
a solemn clergyman who had been summoned 
to administer consolation to a very ill man. 
As he left the room he heard the man ejaculate: 
‘Well, thank God, ‘‘ Pickwick”’ will be out in 
ten days anyway!’”’ 

No young author ever sprang into more 
sudden and brilliant fame than ‘Boz,’ and 
none could have remained more thoroughly 
unspoiled, or so devoid of égotism, under 
success. His own opinion of his fame, and 
his estimate of its value, may be quoted here: 
‘“*To be numbered among the household gods 
of one’s distant countrymen, and associated 
with their homes and quiet pleasures; to 
be told that in each nook and corner of the 
world’s great mass there lives one well-wisher 
who holds communion with one in the spirit, 
is a worthy fame indeed. That I may be 
happy enough to cheer some of your leisure 
hours for a long time to come, and to holda 
place in your pleasant thoughts, is the earnest 
wish of ‘Boz.’” 


Try it in the tub. 


No boiling! 
beautifully clean. 


and address. 
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THE WHITE 
NAPHT WA 


PROCTER &GAN 


SOAP 


BLE CARCIMMATS 
Witt. 


The Soap—Not You— 
Does the Work 


That is the way to find out how superior P., AND G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap is. 


But, before you begin work, read the directions on the 
inside of the wrapper. 


They tell how to wash clothes in a new way—simple! 
Easy! Quick! Satisfactory ! 


We call it the “Modern Method” of washing clothes. 


It differs from the old-fashioned way in this respect: 
The soap — not you— does the work. 


No hard rubbing! 


But the clothes are 


Every woman who does her own laundry work owes it 
to herself to try this new way of washing clothes. 


If, by using P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap, she 
can save an hour every wash day morning, the soap will 
pay for itself, twice over. 


She can do that—and more. 


If your grocer does not sell P. AND G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap, we will thank you to let us have his name 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








REAL MOHAIRS 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 
No intermediate profits 


Honest Goods at particularly low prices 


Benn’s Mohairs are beautiful examples of 
modern improvements in weaving and finish- 
ing; perfect in texture, soft and silky to han- 
dle, and witha permanent and shimmering 
finish. They shed dust,wear well,can be cleaned 
or carefully washed; drape beautifully, and 
are not like the old Alpacas, springy and stiff. 








for dresses, skirts, suits, traveling wear, etc., 
in a varied assortment of weaves and colors, are 
CUT IN ANY LENGTH. 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID to your nearest office. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly 


refunded. 
Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Dept. L 
Greystone, Rhode Island 














“Hatching Facts’ Free 
Your address ona postal brings latest 
edition of “* Hatching Facts.’’ It tells 
how to start right at least expense; 
howBelle City won World’s Champion- 





; in a hurry order direct from this ad. 
J. V. Rohan, Pres. Belle City incubator Co. 


ve Buys Best 






i} Doublecases allover; best copper 
4 tank; nursery, self-regulating. Best 
140-chick hot-water brooder, $4.85. 
Both ordered together, $11.50. 
Freight prepaid = 
(E. of Rockies). 3 
No machines at 
any price are better. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for book today 
or send price now and save time. 






MW falo, Kansas § 
City or Racine. @ 
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Aid for Poultrymen 42°32" 


poultry authority and builder of Mandy Lee Incubators anc 
Brooders. Solves hatching and brooding problems, gives plain 
rules vital to success. Great aid to beginners, pointers for every- 
body and every word authoritative. One copy free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1217 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
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ship last season. Write today, but if 


140-Egg Incubator | 


Belle City Incubator Company, Box 125, Racine, Wisconsin | 








| the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with “‘ fine form "’ and elegant ap- 
| pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
| — Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 

H bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
| or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 


writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 


garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 

every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 


you—same guarantee .— Illustrated book free. 
Vhich book shall we send? Write to-day to 


V 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 





















Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 


Maternity Skirt’’—It's 'ren to every woman 





| : P F 
| dress and walking skirts will positively please 








Face Powper 
) 















Winter, Women and Beauty 
Wind and cold touch only to enhance 
the loveliness guarded by LABLACHE. 
It freshens the skin, con- 
ferring a daintiness of 
complexion. Used by 
beautiful and _ refined 
women the world over. 
Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream. 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers 


ept. A, 125 Kingston Street : 
BOSTON, MASS. FT, 5 
Grace Morrissey, cprt. 1911 











| 
| Late: 


ta’ 
| THE 


WEDDIN 


tionery. 100 


INVITATIONS 
100for$3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
st styles, best quel. prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
isiting Cards,50c. Write for samples. 
ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont 8t., Boston, 8. 

















The very name Aiyliry 


seems to many people to 
give this candy an extra 
degree of goodness—but 
this is an illusion. lens 
candies could not be made 
better if they cost five times 
as much, and by any other 


name would taste as good. 


tala ngritieht ease ene 












Write for Interesting Huyler Booklet 


And let us give you the name of the Huyler 
agent nearest you. klet tells how purity 
and quality are assured in all Huyler products. 


+, ©4 Irving Place, New York 
Bann. aa, Sales Agents Everywhere 














































































































































Tailored Wash Suits 


Russian Suits and Rompers 
For Boys and Girls 


Made roomy, not bulky. All of 
Ford's garments are cut to give 
your child an individuality. — 
They hang well—and wear. Well 
made, in light, airy, sanitary work 
rooms—double stitched where 
needed. Do not rip. 
Materials of character 
which wash and wear 
—permanent colors. 
Trimmed with the 
extra touch of dis- 
criminating taste. 
FREE CATALOG illus- 
trates the manyclever 
styles in which Ford’s 
Dutch Rompers, Russian 
and other Suits are made. 
They solve the problem of 
having your children dis- 
tinctively and economic- 
ally dressed. Write a 
postal today. 
FORD & ALLEN, Inc. 
200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Ya! 
Complexion 


Pp 


The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 
A luxurious, everyday toilet necessity 
of the choicest materials, its purity, ex- 
treme fineness and velvety softness make 
Pozzoni’s especially desirable and refresh- 
ing to the most sensitive skin — beautify- 
ing without a ‘‘powdered”’ appear- A 
ance. The complexion powder that 
really clings— the only one put up ina [[(4 
wooden box, retaining all its delicate 
perfume until used. 

Five colors: flesh, special pink, cream, & 
white, brunette. 
50c— Everywhere—S50c 


















































Save 


Seems Plumber 





P| 
7a Py a Bills 
ae ie oF ® 
\| ay P| How to repair leaky fau- 
: cets, pipes, etc., clean 





clogged pipes and test water meters, keep your plumbing in 
order. ‘‘Plumbing Secrets”’ for 50 cts., with enough material 
to repair six faucets. Stamps or currency. Money back if not 
Satisned. JOHNSTON & GUTHRIE CO., Nutley, N. J. 



































CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING 


By John Louis Haney,Ph.D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


CTOR HANEY will answer any inquiries by mail, 

provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
address is inclosed. Address all communications to 
Dr. John L. Haney in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Weekly” Circulation 

When one is speaking of a magazine, is it 
correct to say that it has ‘over a million 
circulation weekly ”’? [RE 


It is correct to say a magazine has over a 
million circulation weekly, especially if it is 
true. When a magazine is published weekly 
it probably has its circulation weekly, and it 
need not express its satisfaction in the hybrid 
“per week,” or in the more acceptable ‘‘a 
week.” 


“Those Kind of Things” 

Should we say “those kind of things” or 
“those kinds of things” ‘when referring to 
several of one kind? N. &. C. 


Both forms are condemned. If you refer to 
several of one kind say ‘‘that kind of things.” 
“‘Those kinds” is correct for several kinds, 
but not for one kind. ‘‘Those kind” should 
always be avoided, although it occurs in 
Shakespeare, Jane Austen and elsewhere. 


Can Thinas be “Cut in Half”? 

Is there any excuse for “‘cut in half”? If 
this is correct, then is not also ‘‘cut in piece,” 
and are not ‘‘cut into halves” and ‘‘cut into 
pieces”’ incorrect? WESTERNER. 

There are people who will argue somewhat 
illogically that if summer is agreeable, winter 
must be disagreeable; or if red is pretty, blue 
must be ugly. ‘Cut into pieces” is correct 
because everybody says it, and ‘‘cut in piece” 
is wrong because nobody says it. ‘‘Cut into 
halves” is correct because most careful 
speakers say it, while ‘cut in half” is collo- 
quially permissible because it is used by a 
great many speakers and writers, and because 
it offends none save the strictest purists. 


The Letter “Z” 
Should the letter ““Z”’ be pronounced to 
rhyme with “‘sea”’ or with “red”? R.I.M. 


““Z”? may be pronounced either ‘‘zee” or 
“zed.” British usage favors ‘‘zed.’”’ Noah 
Webster encouraged the use of the pronuncia- 
tion ‘“‘zee”’? in America. Still another name for 
the letter is ‘‘izzard,” which is now rarely 
heard except in the phrase ‘“‘from a to izzard.”’ 
Thus although “Z”’ trails along in compara- 
tive unimportance at the end of the alphabet it 
has the distinction of possessing three names. 


An Unnecessary “Of” 


Which of these forms are correct: ‘one 
dozen eggs” or ‘‘one dozen of eggs,’”’? and 
“taste these oranges” or ‘‘taste of these 
oranges’’? PUZZLED. 


“ 


In the first expression “fof” is permissible 
but unnecessary; in the second it should not 
be used. Avoid such forms as “taste of,” 
“smell of,” etc. 


The Word “Suffragette”’ 

How should the word “suffragette” be 
pronounced? G. B. 

“‘Suffragette’’ is pronounced suf-ra-jet’. A 
recent dictionary describes the word as ‘‘de- 
risive or cant and chiefly English’”—that is, 
British. An English writer says: ‘‘This ab- 
surd and meaningless barbarism was, I think, 
invented by the (London) ‘Daily Mail.’” A 
word which, if it means anything, means ‘“‘a 
little vote,”’ is hardly a dignified name for an 
advocate of female suffrage. The word “suf- 
fragist”’ has been used recently, though it is a 
more inclusive term. Any voter or advocate of 
voting may be described as a “‘suffragist.”’ 


” 


“Yes, Ma’am” and “No, Ma’am” 

Should children be taught to say ‘Yes, 
Ma’am” and ‘‘No, Ma’am’’? I have been 
criticised for not compelling my children to use 
these expressions. H. A. 

Children are not usually taught to use the 
words “Sir” and ‘‘ Ma’am”’ in answering ques- 
tions, but they should be taught to say “‘ Yes, 
Uncle Fred,” or ‘‘No, Miss Blank,” or to use 
the plain ‘‘ Yes” or ‘“‘No” in a courteous tone, 
free from any suggestion of abruptness. A rude 
child will disclose his rudeness quite as readily 
in saying ‘‘No, Ma’am” as in saying ‘‘ No.” 
Some Colloquial Expressions 

I have often heard the following expressions 
used by people in the United States, and there- 
fore wish to ask if they are considered as cor- 
rect: (1) You hadn’t ought to do that; (2) We 
haven’t any of us seen it; (3) We didn’t any 
of us go. BRITISHER. 

All the sentences quoted by you are collo- 
quial in character and should be avoided. Say 
(1) You should not do that; (2) None of us 
saw it; (3) None of us went. 


“Mary and I Am” 

Please let me know if I should say ‘‘ Mary 
and I am going to the country” or ‘‘ Mary and 
I are going to the country.” M. G. 

** Are going”’ is correct, but note the usage in 
the following sentence: ‘‘ Either Mary or I am 
going to the country.”’ In that case we cannot 
use ‘‘are,” and ‘‘am’”’ is recognized as correct 
in spite of its apparent awkwardness. 

“You Was” is Wron2 

Are the expressions ““you was” and “was 
you”’ correct? I often hear them nowadays, 
but I was taught to say “you were” and 
“were you.” SUBSCRIBER. 

“You was” occurred formerly in good 
colloquial English, but it is now quite dis- 
credited. Always say “‘you were,’ whether 
addressing one person or several persons. 


> 






































a box of 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 







Even if the grocer doesn’t come, and a friend 
drops in—you are not unprepared if you have 


‘STEERO 




















































* Bouillon 


Cubes 





Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
Steero Bouillon is such a welcome change from the 


conventional tea or coffee, and is surprisingly simple to 
‘prepare — delicious and delicate in flavor. 


‘‘A Cube Makes a Cup’’ 
Just drop a Steero Cube into a cup and add boiling 


water. 
simpler or more convenient? 


The Cube dissolves at once. 


Could anything be 


You can prove this without cost if you 


Send for FREE SAMPLES 


and test them 
yourself 
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Distributed and Guaranteed by 


Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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Schieffelin & Co., 171 William Street, New York 


If your grocer or druggist doesn’t have Steero Cubes, send 
35c for a box of 12, postpaid; enough for 12 cups. Tins of 50 
and 100 Cubes are more eco- 
nomical for regular home use. 











The real secret 
of a 
graceful gown 









The successful dressmaker 
knows that all fitting 
troubles are over when 





Invisible Eyes and 
Spring Hooks 
“*It’s in the triangle’’ 


and the name ‘‘Peet’s’’ on 
every envelope. Neve 
sold’on cards. 
Invisible Eyes 5c 
Hooks and Eyes 10c 
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LIVING-MUSIC-BOX 


Registered U.S. Patent No. 50853 
The Musically Educated Canary 


Ww ran Why does this bird sing better than 
} dl oe oe any other? Because it is actually 
at express taught tosing, having gone through 
office our regular school of training in 


GERMANY. Sings entirely different 
from any other canary. Sings by 
artificial as well as day light. Notes 
are long, melodious, soft, rich, clear 
and of infinite variety and sweetness. 


Brings Happiness Into Every Home 


Guaranteed Singers $ 5 
f Sold on Five Days’ Trial 
Money refunded if don’t sing to your entire satisfaction. 
Mr. JOHN PAVEK, La Crosse, Wis., writes 2-27-'11:— 
Thanks for the fine little Soloist you sent me. I have had 
several Roller-Canaries but your L. M. B. beats them all. 
Illustrated Canary Booklet, Catalog and Proofs Free. 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. K-3, Omaha, Neb. 
\ Largest Bird and Pet Animal housein world. Est. 1888 











| or money refunded. When you see it you will be de- 
lighted. Made of quarter-sawed oak; to match your fur- 










LARGE COMPLETE STENCIL OUTFIT 
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Very large outfit (most practical on market) consists of: —10 
double size tubes best oil colors = $1.00; 4 large cut stencils each 
about 44x12 in. =$1.00; 14 medium size stencils=$1.40; 2large and 
2 small brushes = 36c. ; 12 thumb tacks =7c. ; also full directions for 
stenciling, and catalogue ; $3.83 value, all sent prepaid for bargain 
price of $1.75. Any of the above sold separately at prices quoted. 
French Art Stencil Co., Dept. A 36, 133 W. 23d 8St., New York 


Every Housewife Needs 
This Time and Step Saver 


Every woman will be keen to appreciate this de- 
vice, which really eliminates three-quarters of the 
labor of serving meals and clearing up afterwards, 


Blakeslee’s Serving Table 


Saves 75% of the Labor of Serving 


We send this handsome serving table direct from 
our factory to your home. Satisfaction guaranteed 




















niture. Mounted on rubber tired 
wheels which will not mar finest (aa. 
finished floors. The Traysare “™ 
enameled white, instantly remova- 

ble for cleaning. Shipped knocked 
down and can be put together by 
any one in avery few minutes with = 
a screwdriver. . Write today for § 

illustrated, descriptive booklet. 


BLAKESLEE MFG. CO. 
Dept. A Kansas City, Mo. 













Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
@ Lowest Prices *")ai* 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs, 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
**Poultry for Profit.’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 
J.W. MILLER CoO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 

Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 












SS Does Your Granite Dish or Hot Water Bag Leak? 


=MENDETS 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can usethem. Fitany surface, Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete 


box, asstd. sizes, 25c, postpaid. W onderful opportunity for live agents. 
Write today. 


Collette Mig. Co., Box 100, Amsterdam, N.Y. 





GREIDER’S FINE POULTRY 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 pages. 

72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates. Many 

other illustrations, descriptions. Incubators and 

brooders. Low prices on all stock eggs. How 

to raise and make hens lay. Get my plans. They 

all say it’s great—this book— only 15 cents. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 82, Rheems, Pa. 
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—If it were possible 
to makea better flour 
than Gold Medal, 
its name would be 


Gold Medal Flour. 





View of part of Washburn-Crosby Co’s Milling Plant. More than 40,000,000 packages shipped from these 
mills last year. Is not this in itself ample evidence of the superiority of Washburn’s Gold Medal Flour? 
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CEILING AND Drop—S-W Flat-Tone White 
CurTAtIns—Brunswick Etamine stenciled with No. 18 y 


The above room shows the room 
as it appears after having been fin- 
ished according to the specifica- 
tions and color elevations worked 
out by our Decorative Department 
and shown in miniature below. 





DETAIL of our 

decorative service. 
Elevation showing in ac- 
tual colors the finish for 
wall, ceiling and wood- 
work with harmonizing 
curtains and hangings. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Enamel 


HIGH quality white enamel 

of splendid working, flowing 
and drying qualities. Gives a 
luster that remains permanently 
white and will not crack or mar. 
In the bedroom shown, the wood- 
work is painted with S-W Enamel 
White. 








HOW TO GET THIS EFFECT WITH SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Woopwork —S-W Enamel White 


WALLS—S-W Flat-Tone French Gray STENCIL No, 18y 


OVERCURTAINS—Jaspé Toilé Rose Rucs— Hand Woven Rag Rugs 


If you intend to build, remodel or decorate 
your home, you need the help of the Sherwin- 
Williams service. The first thing to do is to write 
for the free Style Portfolio of Home Decoration. 


HIS portfolio illustrates and describes the modern method of beau- 

tifying and preserving the walls, floors, ceilings and woodwork of 
all the rooms in your house, and in addition gives many pleasing color 
combinations for outside painting. 


There are 20 plates in color with complete specifications for your 
painter’s guidance, giving just the Sherwin-Williams products you need 
to carry out these latest ideas in home decoration in finishes that are 
durable and sanitary. Send for the portfolio today. _ 


Let us make a special study of some one room 


in your home and work out an individual deco- 
rative plan for it. 


AVE you a room that you wish to decorate or redecorate? A room 

which you would like to decorate correctly according to the latest 
ideas? If so, fill out carefully and send to us the attached coupon, 
together with 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover cost of mailing, and 
our decorators will plan out and send you a complete decorative scheme, 
based on the information furnished. 


We are making this offer to Ladies’ Home Journal readers in order to 
acquaint them with three things: First—The wonderful possibilities of 
paint, varnishes and enamel in decorating a home; second, the splendid 
results secured by using Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes; and 
third, the real, practical, artistic service which the Sherwin-Williams 
Decorative Department offers to all who care to avail themselves of it. 


Fill out and send in the coupon today. Your special problem will have 
our immediate and best attention. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €-VARNISHES 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask your local dealer for color cards and full information. For Special Home Decoration 


Service write to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


GENIE TES BEE BA 


craig 








FLoor—S-W Inside Floor Paint Gray 
FuRNITURE—S-W Handcraft Stain Walnut 


Sherwin-Williams 
Flat-Tone 


HIS is a paint for the artistic yet eco- 

nomical decoration of interior walls, 
ceilings and woodwork. It produces flat 
effects that are soft and rich. It is easily 
applied, does not streak, can be washed 
and cleaned without injury and is made in 
24 beautiful shades. The ceiling and drop 
of the bedroom shown here, is painted 
with S-W Flat-Tone White and the walls 
with S-W Flat-Tone French Gray. 


The Up-keep 


of Your Home 


SMALL investment each year in 
Paint and Varnish will keep every- 
thing in and about the home spick and 
span. ‘The walls and woodwork, the 
floors, the furniture, etc., can be kept in 
the best of condition by the occasional use 
of one of the Sherwin-Williams Brighten- 
Up Finishes, a complete line of Paint and 
Varnish Products for use about the home. 
Tell the local Sherwin-Williams dealer 
what you wish to do and he will give youthe 
Paint or Varnish best suited for the purpose. 
Write for the ‘‘Brighten-Up’’ Booklet B-68. 





This is the coupon, 
Fill in, tear out and 
mail to us with 10c. 

















THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO, 
Decorative Dept., Cleveland, O. 


Dear Sirs: Kindly send me your dec- 
orative plan for room described below: 


Room 
State nature of room, 


Walls & Ceiling 


State whether rough or smooth plaster, canvas, 
plaster board or metal. 


Woodwork 


_ State kind of wood and effect preferred. If pre- 
viously finished describe present condition. 














Floor 3: 


_ State kind of wood and finish desired. If pre- 
viously finished describe present condition. 





Furniture a. ae 
State kind of furniture, color and finish. 


Do you wish suggestions for rugs, cur- 





tains, etc.? 








SIGNATURE 





ADDRESS 
If you wish our style portfolio also, check here. ‘a 































FW Callum | 


Silk Hosiery 


HEN she will feel as well 

dressed as the other girls. 
It’s the most elegant silk 
stocking for nice occasions, 
for both little folks and grown- 
ups. The most durable for 
everyday wear, too. 


HUE Callum 


Silk Hosiery 


Costs only a little more than lisle and 
wears better. There is matched mending 
silk in a guarantee envelope with every pair. 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 


At the best dealers everywhere 


Write us for handsome booklet—“* Through 
My Lady’s Ring.” 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 


Northampton, Mass. 




























































“T always feel so safe about IRONCLAD 
Galatea,’’ remarked an ‘Ironclad 
customer” to a friend, ‘‘because 
it not only has unusual style 
in its colorings and de- 
signs, but the style is 
backed up with quality 
“a that usually costs 
co twice as much in any 
pe 


other wash fabric. 


% yard wide 
15¢ the yard—a little 
more in the West 


IRONCLAD Dress 
Galatea heeds not wear 
or wash tub. It is firmly 
woven with asoft, beau- 
tiful finish, adaptable 
alike for critical wom- 
en's distinctive cos- 
tumes as well as chil- 
dren’s wear. 
See the smart French 
Effects, nobby Eng- 
lish Welts and win- 
some Standard 
Stripes, Checks, 
Plaids, etc., at your 
dealer’s or write us 
for free book of 
samples. 


Franklin Mfg. Company 
Mfrs. of Famous“ Moneyworth Fabrics” 135 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 





ites and 
Pillow Cases 


cost a little more, but they stay 
smooth and snowy white—they 
won’t turn yellow—and far out- 
wear the ordinary kind. 


Ready Made or Ready to Make 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston 











[AYS mrtiios PLAY S 


SAM’L FRENOR, 28 W. 38th Street, New York 





THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


to be sorrowful for this long delay which he 
would make.as brief as he could. - 

Cassandra’s replies were for the most part 
short, but they were sent with unfailing regu- 
larity and always they seemed to bring with 
them a breath from her own mountain-top— 
naive, tender, absolutely trusting, often 
quaintly worded and telling of the simple, 
innocent things of her life. He could see that 
she held herself in reserve, even as her nature 
was. A psychologic something was held back. 
He could not dream what it might be, but 
reasoned with himself that it was only that 
she found it harder to unveil her thoughts by 
means of the pen than in speech. 


ZO One day as he rode alone in the park 
he noticed that the leaf buds were swelling. 
What! was spring upon them? He regarded 
the artificial effects around him, the long lines 
of trees and set clumps of shrubbery, and was 
seized with a well-nigh irresistible desire for 
the wild roads and rugged steeps, the wander- 
ing streams and sound of falling waters. He 
saw it all again, the blossoming spring where 
Cassandra sat waiting for him, and he re- 
solved to start without delay—to go to her 
and bring her back with him 

He returned in haste, only to learn that 
certain facts had been unearthed which neces- 
sitated a journey into Wales, where interests 
of the former Lady Thryng’s estates were 
concerned. His uncle had inherited all from 
her with the exception of certain bequests to 
relatives with which he had been intrusted. 
Some of the records had been lost and whether 
the beneficiaries were dead none knew, but 
now and then letters came pleading for a con- 
tinuance of former favors and recalling obliga- 
tions. Mr. Stretton had been ill for a week, 
and now that the records were found David 
must go at once. He made a mental reserva- 
tion that he would sail without returning to 
London, and then make a clean breast of his 
affairs by letter to his mother. She had 
broached the subject of marriage to him more 
than once, but always in one of her most 
worldly moods, when he shrank from hearing 
Cassandra spoken of as he knew she would be, 
when he could not reply with calmness to such 
questions as he knew must ensue. 

He had little time to brood over his peculiar 
difficulty, as his short journey was full of busi- 
ness interest and new experiences. Yet the 
Welsh mountains awoke in him a still greater 
eagerness for the mountains of his dreams, 
and, after securing his passage, he went to his 
hotel to prepare the letter to his mother. 

It is marvelous what trivial events alter 
destinies. In this instance it was the yapping 
of a small dog which changed David’s plans 
and finally sent him to South Africa instead of 
America. While paying his bill at the hotel a 
telegram was handed him, which he tore open 
as the clerk was counting out his change. He 
still held in his hand the letter to his mother, 
which he was on the point of dropping in the 
letter-box at his elbow. Instead he thrust it 
in his pocket along with the crushed telegram, 
and, taking a cab, hastened to the steamship 
offices to cancel his date for sailing. The 
message read: 

Return with all speed to London. Mr. Stret- 
ton lying in hospital with fractured skull. 


Thus it was that Lady Tredwell’s pet 
spaniel, old and vicious, “‘yapping” at the 
heels of Mr. Stretton’s restless horse, while my 
Lady’s maid—who should have been leading 
the dog out for an airing—was absorbed in 
listening to the compliments of one of the park 
guards, played so dire a part in the affairs of 
David Thryng. 


XVIII 


“*ASSANDRA, seated on the great hanging 
rock before her cabin, watched the sunrise 
where David had so often stood and waited for 
the dawn during his winter there alone. This 
morning the mists obscured the valleys and 
the base of the mountains, while the sky and 
the whole earth glowed with warm rose color. 
Presently she got up and walked into the cabin 
and prepared to light a fire on the hearth. 

In the canvas room the bed was made 
smoothly, as she had made it the morning 
David left. No one had slept in it since. 
Everything he had used was carefully kept as 
he had left it. His microscope, covered from 
dust, stood with the last specimen still under 
the lens. A book they were reading together 
lay on the corner shelf with the mark still in 
the place where they had read last. 

After lighting the fire she brought from the 
canvas room a basket of willow woven in 
openwork pattern—a gift from Azalea, who 
had learned from her mother the art of basket- 
weaving. It was filled with very delicate work 
of fine muslin, much finer than anything 
Cassandra had ever worked upon before. Her 
hands no longer showed signs of having been 
employed in rough, coarse tasks; they were 
soft and white. She placed the basket of 
dainty sewing on the same table which had 
served as an altar when she knelt beside David 
and was made his wife. It was serving as an 
altar still, bearing that basket of delicate work. 

She had become absorbed in a book—not 
one of those David had suggested. It is 
doubtful, had he been there, whether he 
would have really liked to see her reading this 
one,: although it was written by Thackeray. 
It is more than probable that he would have 
thought that his young wife hardly needed to 
be enlightened upon.just the sort of things 
with which “ Vanity Fair” enriches the under- 
standing. Be it how it may, Cassandra was 
reading ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ which she had found 
in the box of books David had opened so long 
before. While she read she worked incessantly 
with her fingers at a piece of narrow lace, 
using a shuttle and very fine thread. This 
she did so mechanically that she could easily 
read at the same time by propping the book 
open on the table before her. 

For a long time she sat thus, growing more 
and more interested, until the fire burned low 
and she rose to replenish it. The logs were 
piled beside the door of the small kitchen David 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 








Big Book On 
Hot-Water Heating 


UR big, portfolio book contains 72 pages of information of great value 
to everyone considering installing a heating plant in a new or old home. 


It is prepared from the experience gained through 25 years of contract- 
ing, manufacturing and designing heating plants for all classes of buildings from modest cottages 
to the largest public and private buildings. It shows in detail and with fine illustrations what we 
have done on these various kinds of jobs, some one of which may be similar to yours. 


From It You Learn ' Other Lines of 


how we cut, thread and ream all pipes to fit Modern Equipment 

perfectly; how fittings, radiators, boiler, etc., Sold On “ Cut-To-Fit”’ Plan 

are made ready; how all parts are tagged and o n ut-2 O- 

crated ready for shipment and how our in- Asour business grew, we have added 

structions are made so simple and clear that various features of home equipment 

any handy man can set up the plant. in each case choosing the very best 
Two styles of steel boilers as well as cast line on themarket. Several products 

iron boilers are described and illustrated, and are Mr. Andrews’ own inventions and 

their large amount of heating surface is his superior engineering skill is much 

shown. he kind of grate which experience in evidence in each. These systems 

has shown to be the best, as well as styles of are sold all cut to fit, ready to erect, or 

ornamental radiators for various uses, are individual parts willbe soldseparately- 

fully described. You can easily understand ° 

the fuel economy of these boilers after study- Air-Pressure 

The Andrews Hot-Water Plant shee wit festa diame ween which Water Supply 

in this South Dakota 8-room ~* : This system is particularly desirable 

for country homes or any place where 


home cost $274. In satisfactory Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve 
unease vic aans a wonderful device which makes the radiators 50%  * ‘city water’ is not obtainable. A steel 





hotter in cold weather, is explained. Stops ‘‘boiling tak in base- : 
Andrews over.’’ An exclusive feature with Andrews Systems. peg ba pores 
; ‘ out-of- ay 
Thermostat Photographs of hundreds of residences, business 


blocks, etc., using Andrews Plants with satisfaction, piace in house, 

This is the simplest tem- are shown as well as a list of thousands of users from —_ furnishes run- 
perature regulator on the every state in the Union. Write for this Big Book ning water to 
market. A small, very neat before buying any heater and send plans for es- @ny Part of : 
Thermostatic Thermometer timate. Both are —— “a sneha tr aoe 
in the living room governs free. Please send protection. » fr ( t 
a basement motor which in Andrews Plant also the names of ut of order. State capacity desired 
turn opens and closes the (Vertical Boiler) your acquaintances When writing for prices. 

All tagged and 


dampers at changes in tem- who might become s 
guise. Saves fuel boxed ready for gurchabest. Sold Direct 
and all the bother of fussing with shipment. Or Thru Dealers 
dampers. Only §20 direct or “Knock-Down,” ready to 
through your dealer. Guaran- screw together 

The only special tool neces- 


teed for Life 
sary is a pipe wrench which 
Andrews every home owner should have. 


Th ge bate ‘5 Sewage Disposal 
Boilers, vertical shown in The Septic Tank is one of 


Steel Boilers, vertical(shown in = : 

cut in center of ad.) and loco- a % oo yet Pa | 
i the highest io’ 

a been ies, They placed underground just out- 


of hot-water boilers. The 

are made of steel-plate like side the basement treats the 

power boilers and their very sewage in such a manner that 

large fire travel together with the it becomes purified and p.sses off 
into a drain bed. 


close proximity of fire and water make 
An almost indis- 


them heat eZ 
h pensable device for 


quicker than 
any other any home not hav- 




















Bawnnsve 


Estimates Free 





For Old or New Houses 
It is nearly as easy to install an Andrews Plant in 





boilers on an old house as in a new one. Just give us a rough ing sewer connec- 
much less __ sketch orarchitect’splansof your floorsand basement, tions. Cheap and © + 
fuel. Achild showing sizes, windows, doors, height of ceilings, lasts forever. State size of house and 


can clean _ etc., and our engineers will figure out the exact cost grounds when writing for estimate. 
either stylein of a plantto give best efficiency under your particular Plumbing 


— — oe The Andrews Plumbing line is com 
, " . n om- 
utes. Average annual cost of coal We Do It Right In 44 States plete of the very best ma- 


attest sagt 360 Days Free Trial terial. Complete plans 


andinstructions geo’ 
ing accompany each 
Andrews Peerless Cast Guaranteed By Bond pa Poet Pines ere cut to 
Iron Boilers have been You take no risk in buying an Andrews Plant or ¢¢t, threaded, etc., so that 
widely used for a number any Andrews Equipment. If at the end of 360 days any handy man caneasily 
of years and give fine satis- trial you find it other than as represented we will  grect. Write for estimate. 
faction. A number of fea- take it back and return you your money in full. 
tures not found in 


Good For $5.00 


other cast iron boilers ‘Tocheck up the people who buy 
make them very effi-  fromthis ad. it will beaccepted as 
cient and the most (Gane) Cae UT payment of $5.00 on the price 
substantially constructed on the 


: " of a hot-water heating plant 
market. 1227 Heating Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., U.S.A. sold direct or through a dealer. 





Cast Iron Boilers 




















A Competent 
Servant 







SWIssE\MBROIDERIES 
in latest S-ariStyles 


delivered all charges 
prepaid from ourstock 


in New York. 


Finest Swiss Embroidery 
on best weaning and most 
fashionable materials. 


WAISTS 

up from $1.75 
DRESSES 

up from $6.75 
CHILD’S DRESSES 

up from $4.90 
on batiste, marquiseite, linen, 


cashmere, nets, voiles and all 
the latest silk materials. 


Ask foractualsamplesand 19|2 
Paris fashion plates. Sent free. 


CHWEIZER & CO. 
Dept. A, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 


Always at Your 
Command 








RO 


‘Ss Silver Polish 


ILICON 


It quickly Cleans and Polishes SILVERWARE 
and all fine metals,and restores their natural bril- 
liant lustre and beauty — all without the least 
injury. Easy to use; economical and effective. 
Free from acids and chemicals. Send 
address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
At Grocers’ and Druggists’ Everywhere. 





























Moth- Proof of Cedar r Chest 


Delicate fabrics 














— need Bornot-cleaning 
Abed ~— Gowns, wraps, laces, feathers, 
Protection rugs, upholstery, hangings, etc., 
Against are safely cleaned by our spe- 
cial processes. Every fibre is 

Moths freshened and purified. All germ-life is 
’ destroyed. The article looks like new. 

as Deve Exclusive machinery and facilities en- 

ree ira 


able us to give a thorough sanitary 
service obtainable nowhere else. 


A Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chest delights the eye and soul 
ofevery womanly woman. Beautiful, deco- 

rative, unique, useful. An ornament to her 
home and protection for her wardrobe. Perfect Storage for laces, 
woolens, furs, etc. Moth, Mouse, Dust and Damp Proof. THE 
wedding or birthday gift! Send for handsome catalog showing all 
styles in cedar chests, chifforobes and wardrobe couches, and booklet, 
** The Story of Red Cedar. ’* ALL. GOODSSOLD DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY, AT FACTORY PRICES. 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 40, Statesville, N.C. 


| On orders of $5 or over we pay trans- 
; Tri 
portation both ways. Write for booklet 
and shipping instructions, 


A.F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 
17th and Fairmount Ave. 
1535 Chestnut St. 12thand Walnut Sts. 7 
1714 N. Broad St. Broad and Tasker Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Wilmington, Del. Washington, D. 


C. Ss 
716 Market St. 1224 F St, N.W, SZ > 













I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it a big bargain 



















remit §2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn ENGRAVED $ 
Your Switch. Extra shaces a little more W E D D ] N G 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 

latest style of hair dressing—also high grade INVITATIONS 


Switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


Anra Ayers, Dept. A307. 22 Ouincy St., Chicago 


Highest Grade— Not a_ printed imitation. Correct 
styles. Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and 
Inside Envelopes. ‘Transportation prepaid. Send for 
freesamples. 100 Finest Engraved Calling Cards, $1. 


Gessner Engraving Co., 613 Canal St., New Orleans, La 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’ MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 





Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home 


®] Avoid Imitations—Ask for “HORLICK’S’’— 


Everywhere 
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and Cheer Up Things 


as You Dust 


No dauby paint brush is neces- 
sary when you cheer up things 
with LiguID VENEER. Simply 
moisten an ordinary cheese-cloth 
duster and go over your furni- 
ture, metalwork and woodwork 
with it— 
just as if you were dusting. 
See the dust, scratches, blemishes 
and shabbiness all vanish like magic, 
and the house cheered up and made to 
look like new from kitchen to garret. 
No trouble, no muss, no uncertain re- 
sults. That’sthe LiIQUIDVENEER way— 
the ‘‘dust-with-it”” way. 


Trial Bottle 
Free 


LIQUID VENEER is 
more than a furniture 
polish —it restores the 
original finish ; does not 
create a false one. To learn how it will 
Save time, money and furniture write 
to-day for a free ‘ola bottle 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
48-B Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Use HOME OTL for every lubricating 
purpose inside and outside the home, 























CHILDS’ RESPLENDENT TOMATO 


Fruit of all colors, green, White, lemon, pink, orange 
yellow, to’ deep ruby-red, borne on the same plant in 
wonderful abundance. Showy and attractive beyond 
description, Plant dwarf, stout, upright with novel 
foliage, | Fruit large w ith more solid flesh and less 
seed cavity than any other. Also less acid and by all 
odds the richest, meatiest and finest flavored Tomato. 

We are introducing Resplendent as the best and 
most beautiful Kana ¥ t el and distinct in every 
way, at only 10c, per pk 8 pkts. for 25c. 

Vith each packet of pried we mail a booklet which 


tells how to grow : and use Tom: itoes, 100 Receipts for 
cooking and using the fruit are given, many entirely 
new, Also Catalogue with large water-color repro- 
duction of a Resplendent plant in full bearing. 


Our Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants, Shrubs and rare new Fruits mailed free to all who 
apPly. We offer many startling Novelties, including the 
most beautiful and unique Rose, Dahlia, Aster, Celosia, 
Sweet Corn, Melons, Cannas and G ladiolus yet seen. 
Liberal premiums, discounts and Universal Coupons 
given. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park,N.Y. 


SWEET PEAS 


20 Packets, Value $1.00; to Test, only 10 cents 
20 packets, 20 best large flowering varieties, as follows: 
Shasta, best white; Stella Morse, best yellow; Katherine 
Tracy, light: pink; Janet Scott, grand pink; John Ingham, 
waved rose ; King Edward, dazzling scarlet; Miss Wilmott, 
lovely Bg arliest of All, pink and white; Lottie 
Eckford, edged; Black Michael, darkest; Horace Wright, 
claret-maroon; Aurora, striped; New Countess, exquisite 
lavender; Lord Nelgom, purple; Navy Blue, grand blue; 
Countess Spencer Hybrids, grand orchid flowering; Califor- 
mia Giants, 188 grand Sorts, mixed; Double Sorts, mixed; 
Vawin Hybrids, waved giants mixed; Eckforda’s Hybrids, 
fine mixed. We will mail one Packet each of above 20 sorts 
for 10c, and enclose catalogue and check for 10 cents worth 
free. Customers say our Sweet Peas beat all others. 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N.Y. 
O=-25 packets Best Vegetable and Flower Seed to Test, 10c. 


to-day for Star Catalog 
of GUARANTEED ROSES 
Sent Free! 


roses Shown in nalerai colors. 
c Catains is up to date — offers the cream 
of the world’s roses—also new 

. “contains “How to Grow 
Roses,"’ “‘Rose Lover's Calendar” and 
list of best roses for your climate, 
Comard & Jones Co., Box 20, West Grove, Pa. 
Rose Secialists—s0 years’ ex Perience 
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had built for her, in which he had placed the 
cook-stove. 

She had come up early this morning _be- 
cause she was sad over his last letter, in which 
he had told her of his disappointment i in hav- 
ing to cancel his passage to America. Hope- 

T nd cheery though the letter was it had 
struck dismay to her heart, and it was her way, 
when sad and longing for her husband, to go up 
to her little cabin—her own home—and think 
it alloveralone and thus regain her equanimity. 
Here she read and thought things out by 
herself. What strange people they were over 
there! Or perhaps that was so long ago they 
might have changed by this time. Surely they 
must have changed, or David would have said 
something about it. He never would become a 
Lord, to be one of such people—never—never! 
It was not at all like David. 


<@Fy A figure suddenly appeared in the 
doorway. ‘‘Cassandra! What are you doing 
here all by yourself?” 

It was Betty Towers. Cassandra ran joy- 
fully forward and clasped the little woman in 
her arms. Almost carrying her in she set her 
by the pleasant open fire. Then, seeing Betty’s 
eyes regarding her questioningly, she dropped 
into her own chair by the table, leaned her head 
upon her arms and began to weep silently. 

In an instant Betty was kneeling by her 
side, holding the lovely head to her breast. 
“‘Dearest! You shan’t cry like that. Tell 
me all about it. Why on earth doesn’t 
Doctor Thryng come home?” 

Cassandra lifted her head and dried her 
tears. ‘‘He was coming. The last letter but 
one said he was to sail next day. Then last 
night came another saying that the only man 
who could look after very important business 
for him had been thrown from his horse and 
hurt so bad he may die, and David had to give 
up his passage and go back to London. He 
— have to goto Africa. He felt right bad— 

ut 

“‘Goodness me, child! Why, he has no busi- 
ness now more important than you! Whata 
chump!” 

Cassandra stiffened proudly and drew away, 
taking up her shuttle and beginning her work 
as if nothing had happened to destroy her com- 
posure. “I’ve not written David—anything 
to disturb him—or make him hurry home.”’ 

“Oh, Cassandra! You’re not treating either 
him or yourself fairly.” 

“For him I can’t help it, and for meI don’t 
care. Other women have got along as best 
they could in these mountains, and I can bear 
what they have borne.” 

“But why on earth haven’t you told him?” 
Cassandra bent her head lower over her bit of 
lace and was silent. ‘“‘Can’t you tell me all 
about it, dear?” 

“Not if you are going to blame David.” 

“T won't, you lovely thing! I can’t, since 
he doesn’t know; but why : 

“At first I couldn’t speak. I tried, but I 
couldn’t. Then he had to take Hoyle up 
North, and I thought he would see for himself 
when he came back or I could tell him by that 
time. Then came that dreadful news, you 
know. Four, all dead. His brother and his 
two cousins, all killed, and his uncle dying of 
grief; and he had to go to his mother or she 
might die, too, and then he found so much to 
do. Now you know he has to be a—a different 
kind of a man—not a doctor. He has a great 
many things to do and look after. If I told 
him he would leave everything and come to 
me, even if he ought not; and if he couldn’t 
come he would be troubled and , unhappy. 
Why should I make him unhappy?’ 

“Vou strange girl! You brave dear! But 
he must come, that’sall. Itis his right toknow 
and to come. I can tell him. Let me.” 

“No, no. Please, Mrs. Towers, you must 
not. He will come back as soon as he can; and 
now he will be too late, since he did not sail 
when he meant to.”’ 

Betty rose with a set look about the mouth. 
“Unless we cable him, Cassandra. Would 
there be time in that case? Come, you must 
tell me.”’ 

“No, no,” wailed the girl. “And now he 
must not know until he comes. It would be 
cruel. I will not let you write him or cable 
him either.” 

“Then what will you do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I'll think out a way. 
You'll help me think, but you must promise 
me not to write to David. I send him a letter 
every day, but I never tell him anything that 
would make him uneasy, because he has very 
important business there for his mother and 
sister even more than for himself,” 

A light broke over Betty Towers’s face. ‘I 

can think out a way, dear— of course I can. 
Just leave matters to me.’ 


Zoey Thus it was that Doctor Hoyle received 
a letter in Betty’s own impassioned and impul- 
sive style, begging him—for love’s sake—to 
leave all and come back to the mountains and 
his own little cabin, where Cassandra needed 
him. The letter went on: 





Never mind Doctor Thryng or anything sur- 
prising about his being absent; just come if you 
possibly can and hear what Cassandra has to say 
about it before you judge him. She is quaint and 
queer and wholly lovely. If you can bring little 
Hoyle with you do so, for I fear his mother is 
grieving to see him. She wrote me a most 
Pathetic letter, saying her daughter was so silent 
about her affairs that she herself ‘‘ war nigh about 
dead fer worryin’,”’ and would I please “ come 
and see could I make Cass talk a leetle’’; so you 
may be sure there is need of you. 

The winter is glorious in the mountains this 
year. Your appearance will set everything right 
at the Fall place and Cassandra wil be safe. 

Old Time, the unfailiog, ‘aie always 
marches apace bringing with him changes for 
good or evil, brought the dear old Doctor back 
to the Fall place; brought the small Adam 
Hoyle, with his queer little twisted neck and 
hunched back drawn by harness and plaster 
into a much improved condition, although not 
straight yet; brought many letters from David 
filled with postponements and regrets therefor; 
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A Million Infants 
This Morning 


were wrapped in a Rubens Shirt. 

Their chests are protected —coughs and 
colds are prevented. They are snug and warm. 

Was your child among them ? 

If not, get the Rubens now. To you it means 
convenience — to the child it means safety. 

No buttons—no open laps—no straining to 
put on. A double thickness snugly fitting 
over all the front. 

Ask any physician—almost any mother— 








’ 
_ Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that 
this label appears in the neck. 1 
This shirt is our invention and our sole production. Makeshift imita- | 
tions are not at all like it. L 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO No Butto No Tro uble 


Potent Nos. 528 ,988—550,233 
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Giant Flowered 


Gladiolus 
25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


‘Postage Paid 

This gorgeously blossomed flower, brilliant 
and beautiful as an orchid, costs less and blooms 
more than any other plant. Makes brilliant dis- 
play. needs little care. Unequalled for cutting — 
lasts ten days in water. Starts blooming in early 
summer—keeps at it until cut off by frost. Long, 
—- spikes each bear 20 or more flowers. 

rom two to four spikes toeach bulb. Always 
bloom the first year. Grown on our big Northern 
farm in the climate that makes early flowers, 
hardy plants, bigger and _ brighter blossoms, 

Our Introductory Offer—25 
bulbs for 25 cents. Only one set 
to each person. 25-cent coupon 
included, good on next order. 

FREE 1912 catalog tells all 
about our big line of North- 
ern-grown field, flower and 
‘{ garden seeds. Hardy, thor- 
3] Oughbred potatoes, beans, 
tj peas, etc., insure big, 
kf money-makingcrops. Our 
seeds are used every where 
by professional growers, 
Write a postal today. 


DARLING & BEAHAN 
221 Michigan St. 
Petoskey, Mich. ff 



























Good gardeners 
are those who 
raise good flowers 

and vegetables. Good flowers 

and vegetables come from 
good seeds. We produce good 
seeds—the inference is ob- 
vious. For sale everywhere. 

1912 SEED ANNUAL 

Free on Request 

D. M. FERRY & Co. 

Detroit. Mich. 


Fiuffy Ruffles 
New Beautiful Fern 


Newest, daintiest and loveliest of the 
ostrich plumed type. Strong, vigorous, 
hardy—will grow and thrive in any 
home. Makes whole house cheerful. 


Fancy Ferns 3 5c 


$120 Five’ SEEDS Tee iety Brottes ent 



































































3 — i me ers 

s arched and interlace 
Postpaid Cc with long, sword- 
For Only like fronds; Emerald 

Feather, a drooping, feath- 

1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture ery sort; and a DaintyTable 

1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed Fern, a fitting ornament for 

1 Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed an nook or corn 

1 Pkt. Star Flower, a Novelty 

1 Pkt. Mignonette, Sweet Sconted 

1 Pkt. Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 

1 Pkt. Poppy, Double Carnation Fld. 

1 Pkt. Candytuft, Sweet Scented 

1 Pkt, Petunia, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Portulacca, Choicest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Summer Cypress (Burning 











er. 
L NICE GROWING PLANTS. Willquickly }} 
ae in size and value. Send 35 cents today for 
these four fine ferns, together with our complete 
catalog of desirable Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
Iowa Seed Co., Dept. 41 Des Moines, Iowa 








Bush) 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 
We will send the above 12 packets of 
First Class flower seeds, our new illus- 
trated Garden Annual, and aduebillgiving 
you your money back, all for}0c postpaid. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 405, Floral Park, N.Y. 


eT 2.288640" PANSIES 


bloom all season, require 














little petting. Our new Giant (“Seg Five full size packages, marvelous and striking varie- 
Pineal : F : 1 € ties. Gigantic in size, richest, 

re oe ig em poor { novel and unique colorings for ONLY Y 10° “al 
F or 10c S large packets FRE PANSY BOOKLET 

all different colors. : HOW TO GROW BIG PANSIES 

SWEET PEAS and the handsomest Seed and Plant Guide everissued. 

< e Hundreds of illustrations, many in colors, true to 

k are everybody’s favorite. We will 4 idee. nature. Mention this paper. Send today. Don’t wait. 

send 5 packets, differ- s il Great Northern Seed Co., 2354 Rose St. 8 

ent sorts and. colors For 10c : ‘ , ’ St , Rockford, Hlinoi 








FRE e Our beautiful 130-page catalogue. 
© Contains hundreds of pictures 
from photographs, colored plate and many 
helpful cultural directions. Offers quality 
seeds, bulbs, plants, etc. 
Write for your free copy to-day. 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. » 
120 High 8t., Columbus, Ohio o On 





GREGORY’ 


= —S= | Hereis anoffer of our choicest 
| seeds —10 packages — Cc coin or 
| worth 90 Cents— postpaid stamps 
S | 1 pkg. Aster, Gregory’s Special Fancy Mixture, , - 10c. 
1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, , e 15¢. 


best. O , we voots. Express paid 1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . 5c. 
eg a eh nog one aiandt dulce | 1 pkg. Poppy, Gregory’s Fancy Double Mixed Annuals, 10c. 


FP 2 here. tisfaction and safe arrival | 1 pkg. Mignonette, Gregory's Large Flowering, veryrich, 10c. 
CI) Fists amyohere. "Saison. “Write Gor 1912 1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture, . 10c. 


> 1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory's Finest Hybrid Mixture, . 15c. 
“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 1 pkg. Candytuft, Gregory's Finest Mixed, Sc. 
Most reliable Rose Catalogue-106 pages. Mailed => » Dis. es Dwi., Fin. Mxd.. Sc. 
FREE. Describesand prices nearly 1,000 Rosesand 1 pkg. Sweet Pea Ss, Extra 
other plants; tells how to grow them; best flower 
and vegetable seeds. Estab. 1850. 70 greenhouses, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 224, West Grove, Pa. 















Choice Mixed, ; Sc. 
Get our new 1912 catalogue. 
2) J. J. H. GREGORY & s0N 

101 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. yA 


EEDS GIVEN AWAY FOR TESTING | 


E want every reader of this magazine who has a garden to test these six 

Specialties. We know they will give such wonderful results and make so 
many new customers for us that all we ask is for you to send your address at 
once and we will mail six sample packets FREE FOR TESTING. 


60 DAY CABBAGE Earliest we ever saw. Heads quick. Try it and you will say 40. 
SUGAR PARSNIP _Best variety for home gardens. It Gro quick to a good size 
FANCY PICKLES Here is a cucumber to be proud of. vg gl P= at for pickling. 
15 DAY RADISH ad is a wonder for quick growth. say 30. 
12 DAY LETTUCE Try this lettuce and you will say it is ar cvcken J.» pee record. 
LANT CLIMBING Most wonderful tomate we ever knew. Climbs trellises 12 to 20 
OMATO feet. Fruit enormous in size. 
Remember these seeds are sent absolutely FREE to every reader who has a garden and will test 
Several dollars’ worth of oan can can be grown from this lot of seeds. Write your name and address 


on 
Our 1912 CATALOGUE of Verotable ‘and Flower Seeds, Plants, and Rare Fruits with our Special 
Bargain List with Color Plates, will be sent FREE with every lot. 
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Mention thismagazine. MILLS SEED HOUSE, Dept.18 ROSE HILL,N.Y. | 
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and brought also a little son for Cassandra to 


* We have sent out hun- hold to her bosom and dream and pray over. 


dreds of thousands of 
sample cakes. Write 
Sor yours today. 


: - Write 
| for your 
sample 


cake 


“HE TOOK 
IT AWAY 
FROM ME” 


And the dreams and the prayers traveled 
far—far to the sunny-haired Englishman 
wrapped in the intricate affairs of a great 
estate. How much money would accrue? 
How should it be spent? What improvements 
should be made in their country home? 
When should Laura’s coming out be? How 
many of her old companions might she call 
friends? How many were to be hereafter 
thrust out as quite impossible? Should she 
be allowed a kennel, or should her sporting 
aa rom be A mrecnin gr i F Sais 

these things were forced upon David’s 
Bs int / pith — ‘ oe consideration; how then could he return to his 
with the rea/ odor of violets young wife, especially when he could not yet 

If not, you do not know how bring himself to say to his world that he had a 
delightful a soap can be. Every young wife? Impatient he might be, nervous 
time you wash with this sample and even irritable, but still what could he do? 
cake, you will enjoy its fresh While there in the far-away hills sat Cas- 
f > ¥' Ini 4% ht sandra, loving him, brooding over him with 
fragrance. sn it we have caugn serene and peaceful longing, holding his baby 
the real odor of violets and the to her breast, holding his baby’s hand to her 
color of fresh violet leaves, a lips, full of courage, strong in her faith, patient 
beautiful translucent green. in spirit, until as days and weeks passed she 

Send us a 2c stamp and we will send 


grew well and strong. 
you this sample cake, enough to last sev- XIX 
eral days. When you have used it, you , 
can m4 it in the aauiee size from aaa EING sadly in need of rest Doctor Hoyle 
druggist —10c a cake, three cakes for a lingered on in the mountains until the last 
quarter. The violet fragrance is universally of the laurel bloom was gone, and the widow 
— is re —_ often oo bape a had become so absorbed in her grandchild as 

Ors combined, et your sampie ay. FY 
Address The Andrew haeenee oe, Dept. O, to make the parting from Hoyle, who was to 
Cincleaat. go back with the Doctor, much easier. Then 

he took the small Adam and departed for the 
North. 

The widow was seated on her little porch 
with the Doctor the evening before they left, 
and Cassandra, who since the birth of the 
heir had been living again in her own little 
cabin, had brought the baby down. He lay on 
his grandmother’s lap auletly sleeping, while his 
mother gathered Hoyle’s treasures and packed 
his diminutive trunk. The boy followed her, 
chattering happily as she worked. 

“Hoyle sure do look a heap bettah’n when 
Doctah David took ’im off that day,’ the 
widow remarked. ‘‘Don’t ye guess ’at he’s 
beginnin’ to grow some? Seems like he do.” 

Cassandra also had noticed the change in 
him and suggested that, perhaps, as he had 
gained such a start toward health he need not 
return, but would do quite well at home. 
“‘He’s a care to you, Doctor, although you’re 
that kind and patient—I don’t see how ever 
we can thank you enough for all you’ve done!” 

Then Hoyle, to their utter astonishment, 
threw himself on the ground at the Doctor’s 
feet and burst into bitter weeping. 

“Why, Son, are ye cryin’ that-a-way so’s ye 
can get to go off an’ leave Maw here ’lone?”’ 

But he continued to weep, and at last ex- 
plained to them that the “‘Lord crooked him 
up that-a-way so’t he could git to go an’ 
learn to be a painter an’ make a houseful of 
pictures,” and that the Doctor had said he 
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BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER 


HEN children clamor for more Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 

you don’t have to worry about its hurting their teeth or 

digestion. It is cram full of nourishment and is easily digested. 

Made solely of fresh peanuts, roasted and salted and ground to a 
rich creamy nut butter. No wonder it tastes good. 

Eat some on cracker or bread, as you would jam or cheese, and 
you’ ll always keep it on hand for luncheons, picnics or ’tween-meal 
snacks. Should be on every table. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is never sold in bulk, always in glass 
jars with all the freshness, moistness and fragrance protected by 
airless sealing. Be sure you get Beech-Nut Brand. Order a 15¢. 
jar from your grocer today. 


Smell it 


Hold it to the light 












For sale everywhere. 
Look for thename  Jergens.”” 


These Two Free Books Give 
Valuable Hints on Planting 








Made by Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 





When buying any article of commerce, one 
must depend almost entirely upon the seller. 
He must be able to inspire confidence, must 
show that he knows his business and, above 
all, prove that he is honest. This is even 
more applicable to our line of business than 


Taste Beech-Nut Bacon baked. Send |5c for special Bacon Rack. Also free copy 
“ Beech-Nut Breakfast News.” 



























Seeds. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
° for our 168-page Cata- 
N Write Today log No. 2, or for Fruit 
and Ornamental Tree Catalog No. 1; both free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 262, Painesville, Ohio (46) 














i. ere 
Write for our 
FREE BOOK 


“ Plants and Plans 


have a son—she sure be.” 

Cassandra came and tenderly took the babe 
in her arms and held him to her breast. 
“There, there. Sleep, honey son, sleep 
again,’ she cooed, swaying her body to the 
rhythm of her speech. 

“‘His fathah nevah’ll forgive ye when he 
fin’s out how ye’ve done’im. I can’t make out 
what-all ails ye nohow.” 

“Hush, Mother. I’m just leaving his heart 
in peace. He’ll come when he can, and then 
he’ll forgive me.” 


@Z As the Doctor walked slowly at her side 
that evening, carrying the sleeping child back to 
her cabin, he also ventured a remonstrance, but 
without avail. ‘It’s hardly fair to his father— 
such a fine little chap. You have a monopoly 
of him this way, you know.” 

She flushed at the implication of selfishness. 
“T reckon you can’t feel what I feel, Doctor. 







‘‘Eldorado”’ 4 


Sewing Machine 
shown in illustration 
has drop-head, full 
ball bearings, auto- 
matic lift, automatic 
tension release. Price 
with all at- 
tachments, $18.65 % 
Fourteen other S 
models em | in <\ zs 
price from $12.15 \\ 
to $25.45. 5 


0 $ 
ga Eld d 99 Sewing 
Orado Machines 
have been sold for 30 years and are made by one of the 
largest sewing machine factories in the middle west. We 
ship direct from factory in Illinois, or from Kansas City. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. Money refunded if machine 
selected is not satisfactory and as represented in our litera- 


ture. ‘*‘ Eldorado"’ catalog, showing beautiful wood-cut 
illustrations of each machine, in natural colors, sent free 
on request. Address: 


JONES, POST & CO., 717 Liberty St., Kansas City, Mo. 





any other. Why take any risk? bit might EMBRO/ 
deal direct and at real cost? We have been . ’ ; ‘ , 
: . Doctor Hoyle lifted him to his knees with T; A “7 d IDER W, Al 
vel iy $8 many assurances that he would keep his word, ry n mprove IT; 
: but the child continued to sob hysterically, : 
4 — ge and presently the babe wakened and stretched Eldorado 9 eters L US TROUS 
1.200 out his plump, bare arms, with little pink fists sii neape Mcecsar eed 
eel tightly closed. He yawned a prodigious yawn Our plan of distribution gives each buyer 64 
67 meeen- for so small a countenance and gazed vacantly of an “Eldorado” ample opportunity to a q q 
hes aes in his grandmother’s face. Then a look of in- fully test the machine 
DR aieee. telligence crept into his eyes, and he smiled one selected. ; 
thin a of those sweet, evanescent smiles of infancy. 
et y meee oS] ie it “Look - im now, laughin’ —_ that-a- 
. He be the peartest I evah did see. Cass 
and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, Way: ‘ ; 
Shrubs, Vines, Bulbs, Flower and Garden she sure be mean not to tell his fathah ’at he The 


TRADE MARK 


OSS 


of 


All Shades at Your Dealer 
JosepH W Scutoss & Co.NY 


Cataitogue of 


Shrubs. Plants 





















for Beautiful Surroundings” 


Full of invaluable information on Floriculture and Land- 
scape Gardening. Our years of experience at your service 

. If you possess spacious grounds have them tastefully 
planned by our Landscape Dept., making them artistic and 
a delight to cultured tastes; or if your home be small and 
modest, make its surroundings charming and attractive with 
the famous‘*Wagner’’ Roses, Hardy Flowers, Shrubs. Trees, 


Why should I make his heart troubled when he 
must stay there? David knows I hate it to 
bide so long without him. If he could get to 
come back don’t you guess he’d come right 
quick anyway? Would he come any sooner 
for his son than for me?” 








FREE Describing theMost 
Complete Nursery 
Stock in America — world- 










lt So)’ i od i od 





a <P 
# ad R famous. Fruits and orna- 
mentals unsurpassed. Superb 


MounT Ho! Nurseries Collections for small gardens 
and vast estates, y all 
Roches ©. NWN. means write for a cop 






REES - Freight PAID 


Write NOW for our wonderful catalogue of 






















4 RICH LAND NURSERIES, Box114, Rochester, N.Y. z 
Rochester is the tree center of the world, =i } é  €é&ea & 
iy & : 
Get My Poultry Guide 
Sent free. A message direct to you from Queen 
money-making customers. Tells all about the 
wonderful Queen incubators and brooders. The 
4 only book describing construction in detail. Queen 
4% hatches are famous everywhere. Write nuw to 
WICKSTRUM, Queen Incubator Man 
Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 


Hatches With One Gallon Oil 


—and requires only one filling of lamp. Superior to 
old style machines. Thermometer a/ways in sight. 
Eggs turn without removing. Regulated automat- 
ically. Guaranteed to please. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—cleanest incubator ever 
invented. No smoke, 
smell—casiest to op- 

erate. Write for Free 


; . P ; = ! Of course not.” money-saving offers on fine quality trees TODAY, and ill A 
etc. This book is fully illustrated and isFree. Write for it now. No! c . ‘ shrubs and plants. Freight PAID! All : » and we will mail 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 650, Sidney, Ohio “Then what would be the use of telling him Ss orders guaranteed, Don't buy till you've Address Box 50 it to you AT ONCE. 

only to trouble him?” 85 SX ead this big list of nursery bargains. 
““He—he might like to think about him— Ss. 0,£ Send Sor & = 
fs 


wor 
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SEND ME 10 CENTS 


If you will send me the addresses of two of your flower-loving 
friends, I will send you my bargain collection of Spencer 
Sweet Peas, Giant Orchids, flowering type, Nasturtiums, 
dwarf chameleon mixed, Royal Show Pansies, 
Asters, finest mixed; also 


30 seeds of the 
GIANT MARGUERITE CARNATION 


which blooms in 4 months from sowing; also 
Free, ‘‘Flower Culture’ and my descriptive 1912 
catalog containing 48 pages. Write today, en- 
closing 10cents. MISSC.H. LIPPINCOTT, 
Pioneer Seedswoman, Dept.1, HUDSON, WIS8. 
(1 hour’s ride from Minneapolis). 


you know—might like it.” 

‘*He said he must go to Africa in May, so 
now he must have started—and our wedding 
was on May Day. Now it’s the last of May; 
he must be there. He might be obliged to 
bide in that country a whole month—maybe 
two.” She took the sleeping child from the 
Doctor’s arms and laid him on the bed in the 
canvas room. 

The day had been warm, and the fire was 
out in the great fireplace; the evening wind, 
light and cool, laden with sweet odors, swept 
through the cabin. They talked late that 
night of Hoyle and his future, but never a 
word more of David. The old man thought 
he now understood her feeling, and respected ATS | f BERRA i CE 
it. She certainly had a right to one small : 
weakness, this strong, fair creature of the hills. 
Her husband must release himself from his 








Winn ASTERS 


“I took first prize on your Asters,"’ or 
‘“*Your Asters were the finest I ever saw,’’— 
Wo so say scores of my patrons. I want you 
Wye and your friends to trythem. Send a dime and ad- 
Mya dresses of two flower growers, and I will sendyou : 
1. A full packet of my Exhibition Prize Aster Seed. 
2. Coupon good for ten cents on any seed order. 
3. My leaflet, “‘ How to Grow Best Asters.’’ 
4, My new Illustrated Flower List,with dainty, hand-painted 
cover design (over 600 kinds —seeds, plants and bulbs). 
You will be surprised to see at what a small cost you 
can have a beautiful flower garden. Write today for my 
List anyway—it is free—and plan your garden early. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman. 15th yr. 















































3012 Aldrich Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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, rol Birt n vEE Book, No. 72. 
Buckbee’s Giant Spencer Orchid absorbing cares and return simply for love of , ema gene— EE yaeneaes X-Ray Incubator Co., Wayne, Neb. ° 
Flowered Wavy Petaled Sweet Peas her—not at the call of his baby’s wail. mary, LAWN anv FARM FENCE #2%..] | § 
For 10c I will send 5 separate, full- So the Doctor and his diminutive namesake Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
Sarrieaee tea? | | drove contentedly away next morning in the | | Ws, el direct fo usere,at manufacturers peices, Wee OSES C* NEW CASTILE 
ing are simply exquisite. My new Book covered wagon, and Cassandra, standing by her ept. E 


Cleveland, Ohio 
of Buckbee’s ‘‘Full of Life’ Seeds, Plants, i 


Bulbs, 160 pages, 800 Illustrations, 28 in 
colors. Most complete Garden and Farm 
Guide ever issued. A Money Saver. Send today. 
H. W. Buckbee, Rockford Seed Farms. 
2438 Buckhee St. Rockford, Ilinois 


is an exquisitely illustrated book of 86 pages, printed 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience on rose 
culture. Describes wonderful Hoosier roses—world’s 
best for home planting. Also full line of hardy plants 
and shrubs of all kinds. Your name on postcard 
brings book FREE. Be sure to write today. 


Heller Bros. Co., Rose Specialists, Box 211, New Castle, Ind. 





mother’s door, smiled and lifted her baby for , 
one last embrace from his loving little uncle. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 





EDDING 100 tentstions $6:15 oseraee’ 

Invitations -15 engraved 

including envelopes. Express Paid. Each additional 50, $1.10. 

100 finest engraved calling cards $1.00. Write for Free Samples 
Royal 


and club rates. Engraving Co., 814 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
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IVERS & POND 


PIANOS 


Our 1912 line represents the farthest 
advance in fine piano building. In tone, 
touch and durability these pianos more 
than maintain our customary high stand- 
ards. In design they show the prevail- 
ing tendency to simplicity and refine- 
ment—for example notice the attractive 
upright shown above. A catalogue pre- 
senting all our uprights and grands, with 
information of much value to purchasers, 
will be mailed on request. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
the Ivers & Pond, we ship “on approval,” 
the piano to return at our expense for both 
railroad freights if it fails to please. Liberal 
allowances for old pianos. Attractive easy 
payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name — ae akktoaccan 














NDERGARTEN 
CLOTH 


Yarn dyed, woven brilliantized cotton mate- 
rial, neat stripes, dainty checks, plain shades. 


Practical, Durable, Strong, Fast Colors 


For Boys’ Wash Suitsand Rompers 


Girls’ School Dresses 


Women’s Home Dresses 


Sold in every city and town in the United States by the 
firms known as responsible. The following are a few: 





John Wanamaker, Philadelphia| Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila. | Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.,Ch’ go 
JamesMcCutcheon & Co.,N.Y.| Boston Store, Chicago 
Stern Brothers, New York/ McCreery & Co., Pittsburg 
McCreery & Co., New York] Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburg 
john Wanamaker, New York) Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. ,St. Louis 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston| Raphael Weill & Co., ’Frisco 
R. H. Stearns & Co., Boston|Woodward & Lothrop, Wash. 
H. & S. Pogue, Cincinnati| Hoschild, Kohn&Co, Baltimore 
John Shillito Co., Cincinnati|Stewart Drygoods Co., L’ ville 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn! Field, Schlick & Co., St. Paul 


Lum Write Nearest Dealer For Samples 














“THE NEW WAY” 
OurFREE Booklet 


Shows you how to 
convert your closet 
into a new style ward- 
robe, for men, women 
and children. Fine 
dresses kept in perfect 
shape, ready for use 
at any time. Our 
plans show you how 
to save from $150.00 
to $300.00 in building 
a new home. 

A postal will bring it. 


JOHN THOMAS BATTS 


611 New Murray Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Alcove Dressing Room 











MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25e at drug- and department: stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents,and we'll send it postpaid. 





Mothene for Furs F> 


Dress Suits and Party Gowns — 
brushes off clean and leaves no 
odor or stain. Just sprinkle on 


as you put away. Mothene ban- : 


ishes moths, fleas, bugs, etc.— 
fine for closets and chests. 


Brandel Chemical Co., Seattle, Wash. ©’. 













THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


David, not unmindful of affairs on the far- 
away mountain-side, made it quite worth the 
while of the two cousins to stay on with the 
widow and run the small farm under Cassan- 
dra’s directions, and she found herself fully 
occupied. She wrote David all the details: 
when and where things were planted—how the 
vines he had set on the hill-slope were grow- 
ing—how the pink rose he had brought from 
Hoke Belew’s and planted by their threshold 
had grown to the top of the door and had three 
sweet blossoms. She had shaken the petals of 
one between the pages of her letter on May 
Day and sent it to remind him, she said. 


Z@Z Nearly a month later than he had in- 
tended to sail David left England, overwhelmed 
with many small matters which seemed so great 
to his mother and sister, and burdened with 
duties imposed upon him by the realization that 
he had come into the possession of enormous 
wealth, more than he could comprehendingly 
estimate; and that he was now setting out to 


’ secure and prevent the loss of possibly double 


what he already possessed. When seated on 
the deck the rose petals dropped into his hand 
as he tore open Cassandra’s letter. He held 
them and inhaled their sweetness, and every- 
thing seemed to find its true value and propor- 
tion and to fall into its right place. 

The personality of his young wife, of late a 
vague thing to him, distant and fair and haloed 
about with sweet memories, presented itself to 
him all at once vivid and clear, as if he held her 
in his arms with her head on his breast. He 
heard again her voice with its quaint inflections 
and lingering tones. Their love for each other 
loomed large and became for him the one truly 
vital thing in all his share of the universe. Had 
his body been endowed with the wings of his 
soul he would have left all and gone to her; 
but, alas for the restrictions of matter, he was 
gliding rapidly away, farther from the imme- 
diate attainment! Yet was his tower strength- 
ened wherein he had intrenched himself with 
his ideals. The withered rose petals had 
brought him exaltation of purpose. 


In the mountains July came with unusually 
sultry heat; yet the rich pocket of soil, watered 
by its never-failing stream, suffered little from 
the drought. Cassandra continued to live 
in her own cabin home, and, that she might 
not be alone at night, Martha Caswell or her 
brother slept on a cot in the large cabin room. 

One evening, sitting with her babe asleep on 
her knees and her heart over the sea, something 
caused her to start from her reverie and look 
away from the blue distance toward the cabin. 
There, a few paces away, regarding her in- 
tently, stalwart and dark, handsome and eager, 
stood Frale. She sat pale as death, unable to 
move, in breathless amazement. 

He smiled upon her out of the gathering 
dusk, then came swiftly forward, and ere 
she could turn her head his lips were upon 
hers, his arms about her, and she felt herself 
pinioned in her chair—nor, for guarding her 
baby unhurt by his vehemence, could she use 
her hands to hold him from-her; nor, for the 
suffocating beating of her heart, could she cry 
out; neither would her cry have availed, for 
there was none near to hear her. 

“Stop, Frale! I am not yours,” she 
implored. 

“Vas, ye are mine,” he said in his low drawl, 
lifting his head to gaze in her face. ‘‘Ye gin 
me yer promise. That Doctah man, he done 
gone an’ lef’ ye all alone, and he ain’t nevah 
goin’ to come back to these here mount’ins.” 

She snatched her hands from the child on 
her knees, and, with sudden movement, pushed 
Frale violently; but he only held her closer, and 
she struggled as if against muscles of iron. 

““Naw, ye don’t! I have ye now, an’ I won’t 
nevah leave ye go again.” 


ZF Rapidly she tried to think how she might 
gain control over him, when, wakened by the 
struggle, the babe wailed out and Frale started 
to his feet, his hands clutching into his hair as if 
he were struck with sudden fear. He had not 
noticed nor given heed to what lay upon her 
knees, and the cry penetrated his heart like 
a knife. A child! His child—that Doctor’s 
child? He hated the thought of it, and the 
old impulse to strike down anything that stood 
in his way seized him—the impulse that, un- 
checked, had made him a murderer. Cassan- 
dra gathered the little body to her heart, and, 
standing still before him, looked into his eyes. 
Instinctively she knew that only calmness and 
faith in his right action would give her the 
mastery now, and with a prayer in her heart 
she spoke quietly: ‘‘ How came you here, Frale? 
You wrote Mother you’d gone to Texas.” 

His figure relaxed and his arms dropped, but 
still he bent forward and gazed eagerly into 
her eyes. ‘I come back when I heerd he war 
gone. Cate Irwin’s wife writ me ’at he war 
gone; an’ now she done tol’ me he ain’t nevah 
goin’ to come back to these ’ere mount’ins. 
Ev’ybody on the mount’ins knows that. He 
jes’ hev fooled you-all that-a-way, makin’ 
out to marry ye whilst he war in bed, like he 
could’n’ stand on his feet, an’ then gittin’ up 
an’ goin’ off this-a-way an’ bidin’ nigh on to a 
year. I come back fer ye like I promised, an’ 
ye done gin me yer promise too. I reckon 
ye won’t go back on that now.” He stepped 
nearer, and she clasped the babe closer, but 
did not flinch. 

“Yes, Frale, you promised and I promised— 
to save you from yourself—to be a good man; 
but you broke yours. You didn’t repent, and 
you went on drinking, and—then you tried to 
kill an innocent man when he was alone and 
unarmed; like a coward you shot him. I 
called back my words from God; I gave them 
to the man I loved—promise for promise.” 

““Yas, and curse for curse. Ye cursed me, 
Cass.” He made one more step forward, but 
she stcod her ground and lifted one hand above 
her head: the gesture he so well remembered. 

‘Keep back, Frale. I did not curse you. I 
let you go free and no one followed you. Go 
back—farther—farther—or I will do it now.” 

He cowered, his arm before his eyes, and 
moved backward. ‘‘Don’t, Cass,’ he cried. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 







Aladdin Readi - Cut 
Houses are not por- 
table. They are built 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1912 


COMPLETE 5-ROOM HOUSE $298 





© ATADDIN if 


Dwelling 
Houses, 
Bungalows, 
Summer Cot- 
tages, Barns 


exactly the same as 
any well constructed 
dwelling house. They cannot be 
taken apart when once erected. They 
are strong, warm, convenient and per- 
manent. Our patent plaster board is 
warmer than lath and plaster. Aladdin 
houses are the original knocked-down houses. 
They have been used for years in every part 
of the country. Aladdin houses are sold under 
a positive and definite guarantee backed by a gold 












bond. This guarantee covers safe arrival of mate- 





rial, quality and quantity. The 
Aladdin catalog contains 100 de- 
signs to choose from. 







Send today for Catalog A 


Bay City, Mich. 
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USNS oN 


The Aladdin meth- 

od enables you to 
buy all the material 
for a complete house 
direct from the 
original producer. 
It saves four prof- 
its on the lumber, 
millwork, hardware 
and labor. You 


lt 


—— 


il esdii, 
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board, interior trim and finish, paint, nails, locks, 
hardware and complete instructions. §& 

Houses from 2 to 12 rooms. 
four profits by buying direct 
from mill. Quick delivery. 




















Beautiful Hair 


Sent on Approval 


? Examination Free. Send 
Full Length Sample. 


TRANSFORMATIONS, 
POMPADOURS, WAVES 
AND WIGS, with or with- 
out side or center partings. 
All kinds of beautiful, ven- 





The Wireless Psych: 


tilated work so natural in 
Our Latest Switch. ; 1 
Prices from $6 up. finish as to defy detection. 


Send for ART CATALOGUE 
and LATEST FASHION SUPPLEMENT, “ DRIFTS.” 
Also KALOS BOOKLET, ‘‘ BEAUTY’S 
CHARM.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may 
have their own hair made NAT- 
URALLY CURLY by the NESTLE 
PROCESS. We are the AGENTS 
for AMERICA and hold the NESTLE 
LICENSE to do and also to teach 
this wonderful process. Write 
for information. 


SWITCHES 
Straight Wavy 
13 oz. 18-in. $1.00 1% oz. 20-in. $2.00 
2 oz.20-in. 1.35/1%40z. 22-in. 3.00 
2 oz, 22-in. 1.75/2 oz. 24-in. 4.00 
2% oz. 24-in. 2.75|/2 oz. 26-in. 5.95 
3 oz. 24-in. 3.45/24 0z. 28-in. 6.95 
3 oz. 26-in. 4.95/ Special 30-in. 
4 oz. 30-in.10.45| Wavy Switch 8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR MEASUREMENT CHART. 
THE E. BURNHAM 
ILLUSTRATED LES- 
SONS teach everything 
we doin BEAUTY CUL- 
TURE and in MANU- 
FACTURE. 


SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM, 138 N. State 3t., Dept. 102, Chicago 














Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 





Sent to your home by express prepaid 
a . Beautiful and at- & % es 

Sizes and Prices | tractive patterns. 
9x6ft. $3.50 be in all — 
9x7// ft. 4.00 ioe cae 
9x9 ft. 4.50] wear. Woven in one 
9 x 101) ft. 5.00 | Piece. — sides 
9x12 ft. 5.50] direct at one profit. 
9x15 ft. 6.50 | Money refunded if 








not satisfactory. 


























You should have a copy 
of ourcatalogue, which we 
will send you on receipt of 
a postal mentioning THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
We can supply you with 
all materials for OIL, 
WATER COLOR and 
CHINA PAINTING. 


THE FRY ART CO., 
41 West 25th St., N.Y. City 
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BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS | 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short pat- 
terns, full illustrated directions for 
making, materials to use, only 25c, with 
List of Baby’s First Needs. Will also 
send Free in plain envelope my beauti- 
ful catalog of 52 pages of garments from 
Birth to 17 years. Send now and save 
ourself Time, Money and Worry. Free 
elivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 101 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





St. Valentine’s Day Favors 


o 





me 


Miniature Cupid’s Mail Bag (Canvas) 10c, Round Case mounted 
with Telephone and China Cupid 30c, Midget Crépe Paper 
Basket with heart on handle 10c, Round Midget Box mounted 
with China Cupid 15c, China Cupids assorted positions 5c, 
10c, 25c each, Red Satin Heart Boxes 10c, Paper Heart Boxes 
5c, 10c each, Gold China Key, China Slipper, Wedding Rings, 
Metal Arrows, Gold Wishbones, Heart Mirror, Heart Ther- 
mometer, China Rings, Flat Metal Cupids 5c each, Flat Crépe 
Paper Heart containing favor 5c, Lace Heart Ice Cream Cases 
50c dozen, St. Valentine Jack Horner Pie 12 Ribbons $4.00, 
Crépe Paper Napkins 40c package, Dinner Cards 40c dozen, 
Tally Cards 30c dozen, China Gold Heart Box 15c, White 
China Heart Box decorated 25c. 

We make up $2.00 assortments of St. Valentine Favors. 

We positively do not pay mail charges. 

B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 19, 812 Broadway, New York 

















ASHION DRA ; 


The demand for qualified Fashion Artists \ 
by Art Rooms and Publications far exceeds WA 
the supply. Instruction in this fascinating “e 
and profitable branch of drawing can be 
acquired in your own home and without loss of 
employment. Our correspondence course is 
fas complete—practical. It was prepared in col- 

laboration with the largest firm of Fashion 
Artists in America and is endorsed by the 
highest authorities. Instruction also given in 
vr > “ZA 12 complete art courses, for profit, or pleasure. 
“4 Residence Finishing School 


A “SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, “Year Book on request. 
iS 605 Applied Art Bldg.,’ Battle Oreck, Mich. 
JUST OUT—We Want to Send You Our New 

; & Style 


It will save you a lot of money on Groceries, 
Clothing, Furniture, etc. Contains 120 
pages of household articleson which our 
FACTORY-TO-FAMILY PLAN 
will save you big money. For instance: 
Laundry Soap, 2%c a bar; Baking 
Powder, 12%c a can; Toilet Soap (3 § 
cake box) 12'%c. 450 different prod- 
ucts to select from, quality guaranteed 
—30 days’ trial—no money in advance. 
1500 Premiums Given 
with orders for our Guaranteed Gro- 
ceries. Write a postal for this big & 
money-saving catalogtoday. our guaranteed products. 


CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. D 26, Chicago 


oma" POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1912 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators, their prices 
and their operation. All about poultry houses 
and how to build them. It’s an encyclopedia of 
. chickendom. You need it. Only 15¢ 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 965, Freeport, Ill. 


LASS PIN 


Attractive New Catalogue of elegant up-to-date 
designs, Class and Fraternity Pins, Emblems, Enam- 
eled and Jeweled, Class Rings, Trophies and Medals 
mailed free on request. All pins mounted with our 
patent safety clasp. Work Guaranteed. 

PETER PAUL & SON, Jewelers and Stationers 
136 North Pearl Street, Dept. D, Buffalo, N.Y. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL FRATERNITY 
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fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 


keep the profits 
in your own pocket. Aladdin 
Readi-Cut Houses are shipped 

everywhere. Every piece of material 
comes to you cut and fitted and ready to 

nailin place. No skilled labor required. 
Permanent, attractive, warm and last- 
ing. Price includes all lumber cut to fit, 
shingles, doors, windows, glass, patent plaster 


ee ry 
Profitable Poultry,” 
i Latest Book 120 pages plain, practical 
Ry facts, 160 beautiful half-tones. Tells how you can 
ay succeed with poultry. Tells about big poultry 
y farm. 45 pure-bred varieties. Lowest prices, 


BER RY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 53, Clarinda, Ia. 













V, 48 BREEDS Fine pure bred chick- 


ful. Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c. for large, 
fine 18th Ann Poultry Book. 


ens, ducks, geese and 
9 turkeys. Northern raised, hardy and very beauti- 





R. F. Neubert Co., Box 934, Mankato, Minn. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 





= i id East of 
pa Paid Rockies Both for 
Sree Hot water; double walls; copper 
eum tank, Calif. Redwood—best con- 
struction. Guaranteed. Orderdirect 


or write for Free Catalog. Wisconsin Incubator Co.,Box81,Racine, 8 Wis. 


® Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
e 100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO,, 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Are you “paying your way through’ college ? 
Are you depending largely upon yourself to finance 
your college course, or a course at some business 


college, or musical conservatory? 


We have paid the entire college expenses of hun- 
dreds of ambitious young men and women and we 


will pay yours. 


All you need do is to spend a few hours each week 


in the interests of The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 
You will like the work; we will help you in every way. 

If you are seriously interestedin an education of any 
nature our scholarship plan assures your success more 
quickly and easily than any other line of effort to which 
you can devote your time. 

Write today for all details. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ed: 





i Division, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF WOODBURY’S 
FAcIAL SOAP TODAY 


Prepare your skin for 
rough winds 


This is the hardest season in the 
year on your complexion. The sud- 
den changes and the sharp, harsh 
winds that roughen and chap, soon 
ruin an unprepared skin. This is 
when complexions are spoiled for 
months to come. 


By proper precautions, you can 
keep your skin in an active, healthy 
condition in which it can withstand 
results from such exposure. 


During bad weather, always rinse in cold 
water. Select your soap carefully. Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap re-supplies what is exhausted by the 
wind, keeps your skin active and healthy. The 
regular use of Woodbury’s and cold water pro- 
tects your skin, gives it, all during cold weather, 
the delicate freshness and glow of health. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No 
one hesitates at the price, after their first cake. The 
feeling it gives the first time you use it, is a 
promise of what its steady use will do. 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. 
For 10c samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and Powder. For 50c a copy of 
the Woodbury Book on the care of the 
shin and scalp and samples of the 
Woodbury preparations. The Andrew 
Jergens Uo., Dept. A, 26005 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 
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é Present for You 


E have a present for every woman who 
VW uses Freeman’s Face Powder. A lamb’s 
wool powder puff in a suede leather case 

to carry in your handbag. 

This puff, soft and fluffy, holds a week’s sup- 
ply of powder in its hollow center, which lightly 
sifts through the puff as you apply it. The case 
looks like a coin purse. You may wishto use it 
for this purpose. 

To secure one of these dainty and attractive 
Purse Puffs, buy a box of Freeman’s Face 
Powder and send us the gold seal from the inside 
wrapper with five 2-cent stamps towards packing 
and carrying charges. 


Freeman’s 


Face Powder 


—soft, fine and fragrant—has a remarkably 
beautifying and beneficial effect on the com- 
plexion—keeping it smooth and fresh. Al- 
though it costs but 25 cents a box, we urge you 
to compare it with any powder manufactured. 

Your dealer will have Freeian’s Face Powder. 
If not, send to us direct. Address (12) 


FREEMAN PERFUME CO., Dept. 30, Cincinnati, Ohio 





















The *‘ Makeright”’ is a coffee ex- 
pert’s invention—a_ perfect, 
simple percolator. Fits any _. 
coffee pot, orcup. No ~ 
trouble—cleans easily—is C_ 
economical. Extracts 
quickly and perfectly all 
the good of coffee by mod- 
ern filtration method. 
Delicious, rich and clear 
cofiee—reaily in a minute. 
Send us only 25c. We 
deliver, charges prepaid, 











withcompletedirections ' Sa 2 COFFEE 
Post ARNOLD & ABORN \ | Pri MAKER 
OldSlip, New York WW ! 
Faia Coffee Importers 
¢ he 33 Years 
7 FOR WALLS 
€ AND 

CEILINGS 





Goes on Like Paint; Looks Like Wall Paper; You Can Wash It 


A 


graphs for 2 cents. 


beautiful illustrated book of. 24 colors and Photo- 
Send your name and address to the 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


For a moment she stood regally before him, her 
babe resting easily in the hollow of, her arm. 
Then she slowly lowered her hand and spoke 
again in quiet, distinct tones. 

“Now, for that lie they have told you, Iam 
going to my husband. I start tomorrow. He 
has sent me money to come to him. You tell 
that word all up and down the mountain side, 
wherever there bides one to hear.” She lifted 
her baby, pressing his face to her cheek, and, 
turning, walked slowly toward her cabin door. 

“Cass,” he called. 

She paused. ‘Well, Frale?” 

“T sure hev lost ye now—forever, Cass!” 

“Yes, Frale. Be like you used to be, and 
leave off thinking on me this way. It is sin. 
Go marry somebody who can love you and 
care for you like you need, and come back here 
and do for Mother like you used to.” She 
came to him, and, taking his hand, led him 
toward the laurel path. ‘‘Go down to Mother 
now, Frale, and have supper and sleep in your 
own bed, like no evil had ever come into your 
heart,” she pleaded. ‘‘The good is in you. 
Heed to me, Frale. Good-night.” 

Slowly, with bent head, he walked away. 
‘‘Good-night, Cass.” 


&@Z Trembling, Cassandra laid her baby in 
the cradle Hoke Belew had made her and kneel- 
ing beside the rude little bed she bowed her 
head over it and wept scalding, bitter tears. 
Just as she had sobbed herself into a measure. 
of calmness she heard a step cross the cabin 
floor. Quickly drying her tears she rose and 
stood with dilated eyes and indrawn breath, 
peering into the dusk. It was only her mother. 

“Why, Mother!” she cried, relieved and 
overjoyed. 

“Have you seen Frale?” 

“Yes, Mother. He was here. Sit down and 
get your breath. You have climbed too fast.” 

Her mother dropped into a chair and placed 
a small bundle on the table at her side. 
‘“‘What-all is this Frale say ye’ve told him? 
Have David writ fer ye like Frale say? 
What-all have Frale been up to now?” 

“T’m going to David, Mother. You know 
he sent me money to use any way I choose, and 
I’m going.” 

The mother rose and took her in her arms, 
and, drawing her head down to her wrinkled 
cheek, patted her softly. ‘‘Thar, honey, thar! 
I reckon yer ol!’ Maw knows a heap more’n 
you think. You keep mighty still, but you 
can’t fool her.” 

Cassandra drew herself together. 
didn’t Martha come up this evening?”’ 

“She war makin’ ready an’ then Frale come 
down an’ said thet word, an’ I knew right 
quick ’at ther war somethin’ behin’, so I told 
Marthy to set him out a good suppah an’ I’d 
stop up ’ere myself this night.” 

“Mother, you know right well what they’re 
saying about David and me. Is it true, that 
word Frale said, that all on the mountain say 
he never will come back?” The mother was 
silent. ‘‘That’s all right, Mother. We’ll pack 
up tonight, and I’ll go to Farington tomorrow. 
Mrs. Towers will help me to start right.”’ 

She lighted candles and began to lay out her 
baby’s wardrobe. “I haven’t anything to put 
these in, but I can carry everything I need 
down there in baskets, and she will help me. 
I'll write to you every day, like David does to 
me, Mother. See? I’ve kept all his letters. 
They’re in this box. I don’t want to burn them 
because I love them; and I don’t want any 
one else to read them; and I don’t want fo 
carry them with me because I'll have him there. 
Will you lock them in your box, Mother, and 
if anything happens to me will you sure—sure 
burn them?” She laid them on the table at 
her mother’s elbow. ‘‘ You promise, Mother?” 

“Vas, Cass, yas.” 

‘“What’s in that bundle, Mother?” 


ZO With trembling fingers the widow 
opened her parcel and displayed the silver 
teapot, from which the spout had been melted 
to be molded into silver bullets. ‘‘ Thar,” she 
said, holding it out by the handle, “‘hit’s yourn. 
Farwell he done that one day whilst I war 
gone, an’ the last bullet war the one Frale 
used when he nigh killed yer man. I reckon ye 
nevah did see hit before, fer I’ve kept hit hid 
good. I knowed ther were somethin’ to come 
out’n hit some day. Hit do show your fathah 
come from some fine high family somewhar.”’ 

Cassandra took it and regarded it without 
interest, absorbed in other thoughts. Then, 
throwing off her abstraction, she began ques- 
tioning her mother about it and why she had 
brought it to her now. The widow told all she 
knew, as she had told David, and pointed out 
the half-obliterated coat-of-arms on the side. 
“T’ve heerd yer Paw say ’at ther war more 
pieces’n this oncet, but this’n come straight to 
him from his Grandpaw, an’ now hit’s yourn. 
Take hit with ye. Hit may be wuth more’n 
ye think fer now. I ben told they do think a 
heap o’ fambly ovah thar.” 

Then putting bravely aside her feelings at the 
thought of parting the mother began helping 
her daughter; but long after they were finished 
and settled for the night she lay wakeful and 
dreading the coming day. 

Cassandra slept less and lay quietly think- 
ing, sorrowful that she must leave, and not a 
little anxious over what might be her future 
and what might be her fate in that strange 
land. When at last she slept she dreamed of 
the people she had met in “‘ Vanity Fair,” with 
David strangely mixed up among them. 

In the morning mother and daughter were 
up betimes, but no word was spoken between 
them to betoken hesitation or fear. Cassandra 
walked in a sort of dumb wonder at herself, 
and smoldering deep beneath the surface was 
a fierce resentment against those who, having 
known her from childhood and receiving many 
favors and kindnesses from her, should now 
presume so to speak against her husband as to 
make Frale dare to approach her as he had. 
Oh, the burning shame of those kisses! The 
shame of the thought against David that per- 
vaded her beloved mountains! For the sake of 
his good name she would put away her pride 
and go to him. 
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Model 3656 
Medium figure, 
low bust, extra 
long hip, long 
back, brocade 
18-30 $5. 


Are You 


among 
my patrons and 
correspondents ? 


If not, | want you to 
be. services are 
yours without charge, 
without any obligation 
on your part. As you 
know, my line is “‘Cor- 
sets.” | think Corsets 
and fairly live Corsets, 
but I like it. My object 
is to keep in touch 
with the very latest re- 
quirements of fashion, 
to reflect these require- 
ments in my already 
famous 


Madame 
Lyra 


CORSETS 


I want to give all patrons of 


MADAME LYRA CORSETS 


the very best in corsetry, and I do. 


spare nothing to make MADAME 


LYRA CORSETS the most fashion- 
able in corsetry. Again let me say, 
my services are at your command. 


live in the fashion world. Anything 
can tell you about corset fashions 


or fashions in general, | want you 


o let me. Write me, addressing 


Madame Lyra 


care of Lyra Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Let me refer you to a nearby mer- 
chant carrying MADAME LYRA 
CORSETS. 


Prices Range 


$3.50 to $15 
Made in Many Modish Models 


Ask Your Merchant 
or Write Me 




















A KODAK HOME PORTRAIT 


Picture taking is simpler 
than you think—if you do 
it the 


Kodak Way 


And there’s no more delightful side 
to photography than the making of 
home portraits. Get the full pleasure 
that is to be had from your Kodak by 
taking in-door pictures in winter as well 
as out-door pictures in summer. 

To make every step perfectly clear 
we have issued a beautifully illustrated 
little bbok— At Home with the Kodak— 
that tells in a very understandable way 
just how to proceed. It may be had 
free at your dealers or by mail direct, 
upon request. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Collar Support - 


SPECIALTIES 








principle; 


rust proof. 


write us. 








MAKE HOME DRESSMAKING EASY 
by supplying all troublesome parts on which cor- 
rect appearance depends, assuring for less cost a 
perfect fit with little fitting. 


Save Time, Money, Work and Worry 


A— Produce any shoulder effect desired; greatly improve appearance 
of garment; 15 cents a pair. 

B—“ GREANET"”. (new). 
or lace waists on high, shaped, seamless belt, b 
eyes; white or black; cotton, 75 cts.; silk, $1.5 

C—Tailor made. (1) front for long coats, of thoroughly shrunken 
linen canvas reinforced with hair-cloth and felt; 50 cts. to $1.00. 
(C2) Eton front for short coats; very helpful in altering or rein- 
forcing fronts; 35 and 50 

D— Perfected, almost finished lining for tight-fitting waists, on new 

ready for draping, has hooks and eyes; 

basted seams above; open front or back. 
your waist, mot bust, measurement. 

$1.00; silk corsica, $3.50 and $4.00 

—Very clever pad; fills in usual hollows around armhole, has over- 

lapping padded points for shoulders; 1 i 

— Perfect collar supports, invisible, pliable, washable, guaranteed 

HEAVILY VE 
Black or white; in transparent envelopes, sealed to insure cleanli- 
ness; 3 for 10, 5 for 15 cts. 


If you cannot obtain GREAN SPECIALTIES at your favorite dealer’s, 
We will supply you direct or through a reliable dealer and 
send you a catalogue of other dressmaking helps. 


Grean Shoulder Form & Pad Co., Mfrs.,327 E.34th St., NewYork 


A loose-fitting net lining for light, chiffon, 
gned, has hooks and 


cts. 


boned with 
Y Order by exact size of 
Gray, white or black percaline, 
5 cts. a pair. 


COVERED WITH PURE SILK FLOSS. 





Money back if you 
are not satisfied. 
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Donnellson, Iowa 
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4 BECOME 
|A NURSE 


“T have found The Chau- 
tauqua Schoolof Nursing 
prompt and reliable. The 
school hasdoneallitcould 
to make mystudies a suc- 
cess. With pluck and per- 
severance there is no reason 
why one cannot become 
an efficient and successful 
nurse by taking this course. 














since taking the 


Send for a copy 


by the C 


vues experience, a 








endorsed by physicians for whom I have worked. 
I have been employed by eight different physicians 


(Photo), Donnellson, Iowa. 


and our Year Book explaining method; 248 pages 
with intensely interesting experiences by our grad- 
uates, who mastered the art of professional nursing 
. S. N. home-study course. 

Thousands of our graduates, with and without previ- 


TENTH YEAR 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. | 





This statement has been 


Course.’’—Clara Haffner 


of “How I Became a Nurse” 


re today earning $10 to $25 a week. 
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Many designs. Cheap as 
wood. 32 page Catalogue 
free. Spec Prices to 
Churches and Cemeteries. 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
Box 8 Winchester, Ind. 
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All Must Fight Rats 


No Other One Cause Destroys as Much 
Property Every Year 


Can be Exterminated Easily with 
Stearns’ Electric Rat and Roach Paste 


Rats destroy more property in a year 
than all the fires; they carry disease germs 
into the houses; they are a serious menace 
in city and country. 

Everybody should join in fighting these 
dangerous pests and exterminate them 
with Stearns’ Electric Rat and Roach 
Paste, the standard destroyer of rats, mice, 
cockroaches, waterbugs and other vermin. 
Ready for use; always reliable; money 
back if it fails. 

Sold by druggists and general stores every- 
where or sent by ExpREsS PREPAID on re- 
ceipt of price. Be sure to get the genuine; 


25c and $1.00. Stearns’ Electric Paste Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


























-—“VENTILATING” HAIR WAVER 


QUICK—SANITARY—SAFE 


Does its work in half the time and does it better. Fresh air 
circulates around every hair. No musty smell. It is round— 
no edges to crack or break the hair. 


AT YOUR DEALERS OR BY MAIL 


SJapanned.... 25c 
ROS ea > « aoe 
4Aluminum .,. - 25c 





NATIONAL NOVELTY COMPANY, 1914 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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that ‘ 


in which the best music is recorded’’. 


What this Victor owner has written many others have evidently 
been thinking, and it will be welcome news to all to know that 
nearly a year ago the Victor Company inaugurated the practice of 
putting descriptive labels on the reverse side of some Victor Records. 

These labels give to Victor owners a permanent explanation of the 
story of the song or aria, and in many instances the words, and enable 
them to understand and enjoy the works of the great masters. 


Aida is one of ;the greatest examples of the Italian 
school and considered by many to be Verdi’s master- 


piece. 
of the versatility of 
the great Verdi, 
and the Amneris- 
Rhadames duet in 
Act IV is one of 
the most dramatic 
numbers. 

The scene shows 
a magnificent hall 
in the palace of the 
king, with theprison 
vaults visible be- 
neathit. Rhadames 
is about to be con- 
demned to death for 
treason. Amneris, 
who loves him, com- 
mands him to ap- 
pear before her, and 
offers to save his life 
if he will renounce 
Aida. Hescorns her 





Photo Bert, Paris 





Copy’t Dupont 


It abounds with musical gems characteristic 


proposal,resolving to die rather than 


be false to his Ethiopian princess. 
This great scene is given complete in two rec- 
ords by Caruso and Homer, the two most famous expo- 


nents of the réles of Rhadames and Amneris. 


It isa 


wonderful performance, with its emotional expression 
and vocal pathos, and its superb rendition brings the 
situation clearly before youand helps you toa thorough 


understanding of this musical masterpiece. 


Victor Red Seal Records 89050 and 89051. 
$4 each. In Italian. 


Twelve-inch, 


Imagine yourself buying a cow in partnership with 
some one else and when you claimed half of the milk 
you were told the front half of the cow was yours and 


the back half his. 


What would you do if your part- 


ner kept on getting all the milk while you kept on 
paying for all the feed ? In the record of ‘‘ Whistling 


Pete’ 


, Golden and Hughes laughingly tell how the 


problem was solved, and you'll join heartily in the 
laughter as you learn how the owner of the front half 


“got square’’ 


And there’s 


another series of good laughs for you 


on the reverse side when the Victor Minstrel Company 


n there alm 
-OWictor music 


HE translation of the ‘‘Vestila giubba’’ record by Caruso, 
given in a recent issue, inspired one Victor owner to write 
‘this page will be highly appreciated by owners of 
Victor Records who cannot translate the foreign languages 








And in the illustrated monthly bulletin of new Victor Records, 

_issued on the 28th of each month simultaneously with the records, 

there is given a descriptive list which tells in an interesting way of 
the newest additions to the Victor Record lists. 


Not only does the Victor cater to every musical taste but to every 


Machine Co., 


entertains you with a real minstrel show in which 


they introduce a rapid-fire assortment of “ 


strictly 


fresh’’ jokes. 


Victor Double-faced Record 35202. 


Twelve-inch, $1.25. 
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When Farrar Sings 


You sort o’ feel—when Farrar sings— 
As if some sunny-hearted child 

Was thankin’ God for lots of things,— 
Some toddler like the one that smiled 
And waved at us—When Farrar sings ! 


Yousort o’ think—when Farrarsings— _| 

That Heav’n can’t beso far away, | 

For it must be from there she brings ] 

Those notes as clear as break o’ day— 

Those crystal strands.— When Farrar 
sings ! 








You sort o’ know—when Farrarsings— 

That voice is not the whole of song; 

That heart is more than vocal strings 

And soul’s the thing that helps along 

To make you glad, when Farrar sings ! | 
L. M.H. 


These beautiful lines were sent to Miss Farrar as a 
token of appreciation after the writer heard her 
Victor Records of ‘‘ Vissi d’arte e d’amor ’’ (Love and 
Music) from Tosca (Victor Record 88192) and the 
favorite Scotch ballad, ‘‘Bonnie Sweet Bessie” (Victor 
Record 88193). 
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nationality, for Victor Records are made in almost every foreign lan- 
guage and bring enjoyment to the foreign population of the United 
States aswellas to their fellow-countrymenin their own distant lands. 

A copy of the latest issue of the Victor monthly bulletin, or any 
of the foreign record catalogs, 
dealer or will gladly be sent upon request to the Victor Talking 
Camden, N. J. 


can be obtained from any Victor 


Ask anyone “who is the greatest pianist ?’’ and the 
answer is ‘‘Paderewski’’. He has the distinction of 
being the most gifted and re- 
markable pianist the world 
has ever known; and y’ou 
have only to hear him play 
his familiar and beloved 
‘*Minuet in C’’ to appreciate 
the qualities that have made 
him famous. His wonderful 
delicacy of touch, his beau- 
tiful singing tone, his 
power to stir the emotions 
and charm the senses of his 
audiences, are all evidenced 
in the exquisite record of this 
brilliant number he has made 
for the Victor—a masterly reproduction of a master’s 
performance. 


Victor Red Seal Record 88321. 





Copy’t Davis & Sanford 


Twelve-inch, $3. 


Some one has said that the Italians seem to feel 
and live the music they play and sing, and you have 
only to hear the Prelude from Lohengrin played by 
the celebrated La Scala Orchestra of Milan to have 
brought vividly before you the music-picture which 
Wagner created in this beautiful composition, sy mbol- 
izing the descent from heaven of a group of angels 
bearing the Holy Grail. 

It is one of the most beautiful of all Wagner's com- 
positions and begins with soft A major chords in the 
highest register of the violin. The motive of the 
Grail is then announced. Coming nearer and nearer, 
the light of the Grail is seen in the sky, while the air 
is filled with the blessings dispensed by the holy cup. 
As the sounds grow louder the senses are over- 
whelmed, until at the tremendous climax thundered 
out by the full orchestra the mystic light of the 
Grail is seen in all its glory. 

The mysterious Grail motive then fades away, being 
played at the end by muted strings, and the number 
ends with the same A major chords pianissimo. 

The performance of this wonderful prelude, which 
is written almost wholly for strings, shows why this 
great Italian organization of La Scala, ‘‘the home of 
grand opera’’, has become famous for the exquisite 
playing of its string section. 


Victor Single-faced Record 31779. Twelve-inch, $1. 


New Victor Records now on sale throughout America 


Victor Single-faced Records 
10-inch, 60 cents; 12-inch, $1 


5866 The Three Trees (From ‘‘The Spring Maid") Tom McNaughton 
31849 Tannhiiuser—Dich theure Halle (Oh, Hail of Song) (In 
German). . ss e . Louise Voigt 
31850 Gems from “The Sultan of Sulu” 
. . VictorI ight Opera Company 
*Intermezzo" from ‘‘Cavalleria 
oe tae ree - Raymond Dixon 


31837 Ave Maria (Adapted't to“ 
Rusticana’’) . . 


Victor Purple Label Records 


10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 


60060 Two Little Love mee (From **The Spring Maid") 
Christie MacDonald (w ith Reinald Werrenrath) 

60061 Day Dreams, Visions ‘Of Bliss (From ‘* The Spring Maid"’) 

. . Christie MacDonald (Chorus by Lyric Quartet) 
60064 Papillon (Butterfly) Cee. ss Boris Hambourg 
60065 Traumerei ('Cello) .. . . . Boris Hambourg 
70060 The Picnic (Every Laddie Le wes a Lassie) |. . Harry Lauder 
70061 Roamin’ in the Gloamin ; Harry Lauder 
70062 A wee Deoch an’ Doris ie Harry Lauder 
70063 Breakfast in Bed on Sunday Morn Harry 
60046 Spring Song _ Vi 
60063 Souvenir de Vienne (Piano) . 
70065 Liebestraum (A Dream of Love 
70064 Elijah—Hear Ye Israel .... 
700588 The Littlest Girl—Part I 
70059 The Littlest Girl—Part II — 
60062 Amoureuse Waltz (In French) . 


Lauder 
or Herbert’ s Orchestra 
Frank La Forge 
Frank La Forge 
Agnes Kimball 
Robert Hilliard 


Piano) 


Robert Hilliard 
‘Lucy Isabelle Marsh 


Victor Double-faced Records 


10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 


16079 § DP. You Beautiful Doll . Billy Murray and American Quartet 
Honey Man (My Little Lovin’ gongs Man). . American Quartet 
17006 fy 's Ra: o Sant . Victor Military Band 

Sp Place . Victor Military Band 


17007 {¥9 “Feid . . Reed Miller 
if This wae ora ‘You. AllIt Knows. "Raymond Dixon 
ock Wood (Comic Duet) . . 


; : anes and Murray 
17008 { They Always Pickon Me )/_...:: . Ada Jones 


17009 {hen Cupid Comes a-Tapping . . 


17010 
17011 
17012 
17013 
17014 
17015 
17016 
17017 


as} Down in Sunshine Valley 
17 


17019 


35210 
35211 


88326 
88327 


88328 


74258 
64223 


64224 
74260 


74251 


{Fie walter ‘Sweet (From ‘The Siren’’) * 


. Clark and Van Brunt 
In the Shadow: . Clark and Van Brunt 10 
§ Remick Mediev, ‘No. 2 (with ‘Xylophone Solo), Victor Orchestra 
~The S987 Blacksmiths . . Victor Military Band 10 
jane Aunt Mandy (Darky Sketch) . Golden and Hughes 
The Ghost of the Banjo Soon (Coon Song) . . Arthur Collins 10 
{oe ckoo ong (Yodel Song)......... - George P. Watson 
Papa’s Baby Bo oz (Yodes Song) ..+ ... George P. Watson 10 
AS Hour of B riot ree a . . Trinity Choir 
In the Cross “ = . Trinity Choir 10 


j Han nds hy . . . Jones and Murray 
He’s Me . «+... Lilian Homesley 10 
Southern Melodies (Xylophone) . +... + William H, Reitz 


. Guido Gialdini 

| Victor Military Band 
- Victor Orchestra 10 
Walter J. Van Brunt 
° Arthur Clough 


* Campbell and Burr 
Waiting Down by the Mississippi ‘Shore 
. Campbell and Burr 10 
Barbour and Anthony 
The Lesson (That's the Waltz for Me) 
(From **The Kiss Waltz*’) . . . .« . Barbour and Anthony 10 
Dear Heart (Violin, flute, harp) . . Neapolitan Trio 
Fond Memories © (Vielin, flute, harp) « . « . Neapolitan Trio 12 
My Jewel Waltz . » « Victor Dance Orchestra 
King Radium Two-Step. . . Victor Dance Orchestra 12 


So 


{Fascination atts (Whistiog) stalaee 
{ee eore Sa ees ae 
Birthday Serenade. . <3 
sA Girlie” Was Just Made to Love ° | 
? The Hour That Gave Me You .... 


— 
i) 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Pasquale Amato, Baritone 
Pagliacci—Prologo (Prologue) (Leoncavallo) 12-inch, $3. In Italian 


Carmen— Canzone del Toreador (Toreador Song) (Bizet) 
6S. 662 See ee © 6 ae we igla te “og 6 Rs Ge: BD Reolion 
Otello — Credo (lago’s Creed) (Verdi). . . .. 12-inch, $3. In Italian 


Edmond Clement, Tenor 
Manon—Le Réve (The Dream) (iicgponet) 12-inch, $1.50. In French 
(1) sesgee raqene; ” omen = ata © ‘essard) 
*. . + « « .10-inch, $1. In French 


Vladimir ie i Reais’ Pianist 


kOp. 5 3 ee 2) (Chopin) . . 10-inch, §1 
a ——_- inor (Op. 28, No. 2a: (2) Btude, (Op.10, 
No, 5) (Chopin) . 


Alma Gluck, Soprano 
Home Sweet Home (Payne-Bishop) 
* + 12-inch, $1.50. In English 


12-inch, $1.50 < 


Charles Dalmores, Tenor 
87087 Samson et Dalila— Arretez, o mes freres (Pause, My 
Brothers (Sairt-Saéns) . - 10-inch, $2. In French 
870s Lohengrin—Ath mest du nicht mit mir die sussen 
dufte P eae Thou Breathe the Incense Sweet?) (Wagner) 
. . 10-inch, $2. In German 


Maud Powell, Violinist 
74259 Spanish Dance (Op. 26, No. 8) (Sarasate) re 
Herbert Witherspoon, Bass 
64222 In Questa Tomba Obscura (In this Sepulchral Darkness) 
(Beethoven) . . . 10-inch, $i. In Italian 
Emilio de Gogorza, Baritone 
88324 Va Balle a Maschera—Eri tuP (Is It Thou?) 


. 12-inch, $1.50 


(Verdi) 


. - 12-inch, $3. In Italian 
’ Frances Alda, Soprano 
87086 The Cuckoo — the ae — ~ ee Delaes’ *) (Rand 
Lehmann) . . 10-inch, $2. In English 


Always use Victor Records ‘played with Victor 
Needles—there is no other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 
Victor Needles 


6 cents per 100 
60 cents per 1000 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 


What is Meant by “Home Economics.” An Intelligent Understanding of Everything a Woman Should Know to Help Her 
Administer a Household Economically and Systematically for the Health, Comfort and Happiness of its Members 








BOUT the dirtiest, grimiest, stupidest creature in the 

world that I know isa man whom we, as his neighbors, 

call ‘‘The Pig-Iron Man.”’ “Schmidt” is what they 

call him at the steel works; ‘‘Peter” is what his wife calls 

him at home. The ‘‘kids”’ say ‘‘Vater,” for Schmidt is a 

Pennsylvania German who lives in Bethlehem and handles 
pig iron in the steel works. 

I want you to watch him at work. Just now he is standing 
at rest for a moment in the yard of the steel works. All 
around him is blackness. Coal-dust crackles under his feet. 
Heaped about him are piles of black pig iron, and in front of 
him, on a track, stands a car that he is loading. 

His eyes are dull, his forehead low, but notice how he 
works! He bends, lifts his load of ore, walks up the plank to 
the door of the car, drops the iron on the floor, returns to the 
pile; then bends, lifts, loads again. Nota glance tothe right 
or left; not a step, not a moment wasted. 


\ \ 7HO taught him to work in this way? 
One evening as the Pig-Iron Man was leaving the 
works the new foreman stopped him. 

“Your name is Schmidt, isn’t it?” 

The Pig-Iron Man nodded. 

“T hear you are building yourself a house.” 

The Pig-Iron Man grinned sheepishly. 

“See here, Schmidt,’’ continued the foreman, ‘‘if you will 
do what I tell you every day and every minute of the day 
I’ll give you at night sixty cents more than you are making 
now. How about it?”’ : 

The Pig-Iron Man looked at the foreman stupidly: he did 
not understand. But sixty cents a day meant more money, 
and money meant the new house. 

“All right,” he said slowly. 

Next day Schmidt and the foreman worked together. The 
foreman was one of those men who are trained to teach other 
men how to work scientifically. He had watched Schmidt 
laboring with a gang of workmen. He had experimented 
until he knew just how heavy a load of pig iron a man can 
lift hour after hour without becoming exhausted. He knew 
exactly how few motions of the body would accomplish the 
task that Schmidt had to perform. He knew how much rest 
he needed during the day, and when. So he trained Schmidt 
to do his work, motion by motion. When the foreman said 
‘‘Bend,”’ Schmidt bent; when he told him to lift, the 
Pig-Iron Man lifted; ‘“‘Load,” and he loaded; ‘‘Rest,” and 
he rested. All day long Schmidt did only as the foreman 
dictated. And the result ? 

When five o'clock struck the foreman told Schmidt to quit. 
One whole hour before the whistle sounded! What did it 
mean? The Pig-Iron Man looked about him. The heaps 
of iron had dwindled as if by magic. Yesterday, work- 
ing alone, he had loaded twelve tons of pig iron; today, 
working under scientific management, he had packed forty- 
eight tons into the cars. And he was free an hour before 
time! He fingered the extra sixty cents. He shook his head; 
he could not comprehend. Then ‘‘house” came into his 
mind. He still had time and strength to work for himself, 
for Anna and the “kids.’’ For at the end of his strenuous 
day the Pig-Iron Man was not tired. 


I TOLD this story one evening to my wife. 
‘*Now stop right there,’ she exclaimed when I got to 

the above point, as she clapped her hand over my mouth. 

‘“‘That story has the odor of a‘ preachment’; I smell it!’’ 

“It has,’’ I admitted stoutly; ‘‘scientific management, 
perfect system : 

“Now, Jack,’’ said Betty firmly, ‘‘ what has system in the 
steel works to do with me, I’d like to know? I have my 
own system.” 

With all the dignity of five-feet-two Elizabeth departed for 
her sewing. Presently she appeared in the doorway, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Jack!” she cried. ‘‘What do you suppose? I was 
searching for my thimble when suddenly I found my hands 
lying idle inthe drawer. I couldn’t think what I was looking 
for! Oh, dear,’’ she interrupted herself, “‘ this isn’t the thread 
I wanted,’’ and back she ran to her room. 

Finally, however, she was settled by the sitting-room 
table, sewing. 

“‘Jack,’’ she said after a few minutes, “I think Edith 
Pullman is peculiar.”’ 

“Why?” I asked languidly. 

“T don’t know. The other day she said 
perhaps, that was natural enough 
Elizabeth’s voice trailed off and stopped. 
why Edith Pullman is peculiar. 

“Well, I simply can’t see here, Jack,” she broke out a 
moment later. ‘‘You get me a lamp, there’s a dear. This 
bulb is so high above my head.”’ 

I adjusted the student lamp, and Elizabeth smiled at me. 

“If you sat so the light fell on your work,”’ 1 suggested. 

‘Jack Morton, do you think I have been sewing 
for the last fifteen years without knowing how the 
light falls?’’ For a moment the blue eyes flashed. 

Just the same, Elizabeth could not see to sew, 
and soon her work lay again on her knees. 

““Oh, well,’”’ she broke out finally, ‘‘I am too 
tired to sew anyway. I’ve had a terrible day, just 
rushing from pillar to post.” 

‘“Where was Nellie?’’ I asked. Nellie is our 
maid, an excellent Scotch girl who, as far as my mas- 
culine eye can detect, runs our little eight-room 
house fairly independently of Elizabeth. 

“‘She was here, of course,” replied Elizabeth 
somewhat nettled; ‘‘but you never can realize all 
I have to do in the house. You think it runs on 








But then, 
After all “i 
I shall never know 











by Mary Atherton 


greased wheels. It takesa lot of thinking and planning to 
manage a house, even a little one, I cantell you. Now just 
listen to what I've done today: 

“First, 1 went to market. That always takes time. The 
butcher's shop is so bewildering. There are so many animals 
and they come in so many pieces! It is almost impossible to 
decide what meat to buy. This morning I thought and 
thought until Mr. Simpson grew almost impatient; then 
I bought chops. Then I started for the grocer’s, when 
suddenly I remembered that we had had chops day before 
yesterday. So of course I went back to the butcher’s and 
bought veal steak. But that did not take long, because I 
had thought the steak over thoroughly before I bought the 
chops. But you can see, Jack, that this constant deciding 
takes time.”’ 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Well, then I mended a little on your socks!’’ she cried 
triumphantly, ‘‘ until it was time for lunch. In the after- 
noon I shopped—that is, I looked around. Ofcourse I didn’t 
buy anything. I had to look around first, you know, and 
then somehow it was time to dress for you. I don’t know 
how it is, Jack, my days all seem full, but when I tell you 
what I’ve done it doesn’t count for much.”’ 


NY ONE could help smiling at Elizabeth’s ‘‘ system,” but 
it is a foolish husband who allows secret smiles to 
bubble to the surface. 

“Now see here, Betty, you don’t get my point about the 
Pig-Iron Man. Let me tell you. Men like the foreman 
who taught the Pig-Iron Man to work correctly are being 
employed all over the country by railway companies, build- 
ing concerns, factories, to teach their employees the very 
simplest, deftest, most intelligent way of doing their work, 
whether it is laying bricks or feeding a machine. These 
“foremen’ arrange all the material in the most convenient 
way before the men begin their task; they discover the most 
practical utensils for every job; they devise all sorts of 
ingenious arrangements to save steps and prevent any avoid- 
able waste of energy. Why, Betty, I am paying such a 
‘foreman’ now twenty-five dollars a day to put my store on 
the basis of scientific management. 

“Now it isn’t ‘preaching,’ Betty, to say that you need a 
‘foreman’ in your house, just as I need him in the shop.” 

“Jack Morton,” said my wife incredulously, “you don’t 
really imagine that I could become scientific! If you could 
only understand: housekeeping isa gift. I haven't it, that’s 
all. Iam not administrative and I am not methodical.”’ 

“Betty,”’ I said, ‘‘I have not a genius for hardware, but 
when I started in business it was the best opening that 
offered, and I had to take it and stick to it and make 
a success of it.”’ 

For atime Betty was quiet; then: ‘Jack, youdo have to 
economize, don’t you?” 

“T do,’’ I answered honestly enough. 

Again Elizabeth was lost in thought. Now when Betty 
plunges into a reflective mood it is like a dive into deep 
water; I see her go in, but no man can predict at what point 
she will come up to the surface. So I waited. 

At present her lips were moving; she seemed to be talking 
to herself; from her gestures I judged that in imagination 
she was transferring objects from one point to another, 
shifting them from her left hand to her right hand. 

‘It takes just six,’’ she said at last, looking at me reflect- 
ively. ‘One to lift it, another to put it in the basin, a twist 
of the left hand, two turns under water with the right hand, 
and you set it to drain.” 

For a moment I was bewildered, then a light dawned. 
Scientific management had taken hold; Elizabeth was 
experimenting with dishwashing. 

“T am going to do it, Jack!” she said with determina- 
tion. ‘You just wait. In six weeks I shall have reduced 
housework to ten automatic gestures.” 


UT the six weeks lengthened into six months before 
Elizabeth had begun to establish our home on a founda- 
tion of scientific management. 

“If Iam to economize, Jack,” she insisted at the outset, 
“T must dismiss Nellie.’’ 

But this, I convinced her, was an unwise scheme. No 
man expects to shoulder an entire business from the start: 
every one of us works up to his job. So Elizabeth decided 
to keep Nellie, and step by step to master each department 
of housekeeping until she thoroughly understood ‘‘the lay 
of theland.” Then, if she chose, Nellie might go. 


Betty’s first experiment was with the scientific manage- 
ment of money. It wasa good start, since for a little woman 
Betty can make very big bills. 

‘“‘T don’t know how it is, Jack,” she said ruefully, “I 
worry over every dollar I spend; then I spend it, and then 
I worry because I have spent it. What more can I do?’’ 
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“But, my dear girl, that’s like riding a dollar side-saddle ! 
First you sit on one side and rack your conscience, then on 
the other side and reproach yourself. Why don’t you spend 
a dollar in man fashion?”’ 

“How?” asked Betty. 

“Why, make up your mind exactly what you are going to 
buy with it, then buy what you want, leave your dollar and 
forget allabout it. It is worry, Betty, that wastes the mind, 
and indecision is the very thief of time.” 

‘‘ Jack,” said Betty witheringly, “‘if you are going to make 
epigrams in the home I shall leave! I am willing to listen 
to a few impersonal — particularly impersonal — suggestions 
on the disbursement of money, but no personal epigrams.”’ 


 . humbly. ‘Well, it seems to me, then, 
that in the case of a certain degree of inexperience’’— 
I glanced inquiringly to see if I had struck the right note. 
Betty nodded approvingly, ‘‘A much more suitable tone’’— 
“it is well to abandon charge accounts and to pay cash for 
what one buys. One ought to know just what one spends 
for various articles as a preliminary to learning what one 
ought to spend.” 

‘‘T like ‘one’ so much better than ‘you,’”’ said Elizabeth. 

“By counting out the money, in making a purchase, the 
cost is fixed in one’s mind. If one is not bound by an 
account, but is free to buy where one deems best, one can 
compare prices and values in different shops and so learn the 
greatest purchasing power of a dollar. To know that is the 
beginning of scientific economy. It seems to me, how- 
ever’’—and I knew that I was about to drive the iron into 
Elizabeth's soul—‘‘ that one cannot do better, if one is really 
serious in one’s intention to economize, than to keep scien- 
tific accounts. In our shop a ledger for experiment has been 
elaborated, which if one saw one might find suggestive for 
housekeeping accounts.”’ ; 

“One might,” agreed Elizabeth with condescension. 

And so my wife made herself a scientific account-book. 

It is asimple matter: merely a blank book with pages ruled 
from top to bottom, making columns: one column for each 
important item of household expenditure—one column for 
meat, one for groceries, one for light, one for fuel, one for 
wages, one for medicines, etc. Then each page is ruled from 
left to right, a line for every day of the week and an eighth 
line for the sum total of the week’s expenses. There is room 
for five weeks on a page. 

“Now, Betty, if you enter everything you buy, day by 
day, at the end of a week you can compare the expenditures 
of seven days. In this way you can find out why you spent 
more on Thursday, for example, than you did on Tuesday. 
Was it necessary, was it bad planning, was it extravagance? 
You can discover what are your largest items of expense, 
and then you can systematically study them and see how 
they can be reduced. You can compare one week with 
another and learn why from the seventh to the fourteenth 
you spent more than from the twenty-first to the twenty- 
eighth. Was it necessary, or was there waste somewhere? 
Then when you have experimented with the different items 
you can in a few weeks easily estimate what should be the 
average cost of running this house for a week or a month.” 


Fok a month I heard nothing from the account-book. 
Then one evening I was startled by a long-drawn sigh. 
Betty had:discovered the big item. 

“It’s meat, Jack, meat!’’ she breathed, ‘‘and it’s all your 
fault. I buy just what you like, and you do like the best 
meats! I think only of you when [ market.” 

I tried to explain to Elizabeth that scientific management 
insists on marketing with the head, not with the heart. 

‘““Why, my dear,” I told her, ‘“‘ I don’t need to be fed exclu- 
sively on roasts and steaks. I haven't a virtue that raises 
me above cheap cuts and made-overs, and my purse cries 
aloud for them.” 

“All right, Jack, remember that remark!” Elizabeth’s 
tone was ominous. And I remembered all right during the 
days that followed. Pork, stews, Hamburg steaks succeeded 
one another with grinding monotony. The bills went down, 
but so did our spirits. 

Then it was that Elizabeth had an inspiration. She 
bought a new cookbook. ‘‘ Not one of those superior, snob- 
bish cookbooks, Jack, that make you ashamed of your petty 
economies, but a simple, friendly one that seems just as 
anxious to save for us as we are to do it for ourselves. It is 
positively gentle in its tone. Listen. ‘Take one egg’—no 
arrogant demand for a half-dozen at a time—‘one cupful of 
flour, half a cupful of sugar,’ etc.” 

The book, too, had a genius for cheap cuts and for ways of 
disguising them and tricking them out like the ‘‘ upper ten” 
of the meat market. As for our roasts, they went through 
one incarnation after another, and though my reason told 
me that I was eating lamb sometimes four meals in succes- 
sion my hoodwinked palate never suspected the 
fact. It wasn’t long before Betty came to locate 
the different cuts of sheep and cow and lamb with 
the precision of a surgeon. 

The next thing Betty got hold of was a prac- 
tical knowledge of food values. The cookbook 
discoursed learnedly on proteids and carbohy- 
drates. Elizabeth didn’t know either one of these 
imposing ingredients and neither did I. But when 
the cookbook introduced them again as every-day 
eggs and meat and milk, as plain oatmeal and 
cornstarch, we at once felt at home with them. 
< When the book proved that meat-stock soup and 
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How You Can Make Five Dresses 
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By Blanche G. Merritt: With Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 


pretty clothes, but sometimes she 

is timid about attempting to make 
her own dresses because of the seeming 
intricate details of the patterns and her 
lack of ingenuity in planning dresses of 
different character. 

I wonder if these girls ever realize how 
many pretty ways one pattern may be 
used in making up dresses in different 
kinds of material, combinations of color 
and different trimming effects, suitable 
for many occasions. 

The thing which is most difficult for 
many of us is the first understanding of a 
pattern and the subsequent fitting and 
handling of the garment after it is cut 
out. If you master these details, which, 
when understood, are really most trivial 
in character, it is very easy to use the 
same pattern in developing other dresses 
from the one foundation. Many girls can 
do this for themselves, but I know there 
are many others who need help in plan- 
ning these variations of the one founda- 
tion pattern which they have learned to 
handle and which has been carefully fitted 
to their individual proportions. This plan 
is a safeguard against failure. 

From one pattern like No. 6673— 
illustrated on this page—you can make 
the five pretty dresses shown, and I am 
sure some of you can develop still other 
dresses equally as attractive from differ- 
ent materials, following your own ingeni- 
ous ideas. The foundation of this dress 
is most simple in construction. It consists of a peasant waist—that 
is, one of those simple garments where the difficult adjusting of the 
sleeves is not necessary, for as you all well know the sleeves are cut 
in one with the body of the waist. The pattern is so arranged that 
you may make the various types of sleeves shown on these five 
dresses, and the waist is perforated for the different neck outlines, 
which gives you a ready guide for these different developments of 
the waist. The skirt is a close-fitting, three-gored model, slightly 
gathered at the top where it joins the waist, giving a raised or Empire 
line. There is a separate guimpe or lining section to wear under these 
dresses, the neck of which may be cut in various outlines to match 
the style of dress, and the extra collars, revers and fichus for the 
waists, and the panel and tunic 
bands for the skirt, are all 
included in the one pattern. 


~ pret girl must admit that she likes 





F YOU decide to make up 

these five dresses as they are 
pictured here you will have a 
pretty and complete assortment 
of dresses for a variety of occa- 
sions. The simple, spotted dress 
on the left of the group in the 
center will make an excellent 
morning or general utility dress. 
The striped dress in the center 
of the group is a little more 
elaborate in design, and would 
make a good afternoon or visit- 
ing frock for early spring days. 
The dress with the deep embroid- 
ered facing in this group would 
be most charming for such 
affairs as dances or theater par- 
ties, as would also be the dress 
in the upper left-hand corner, 
while the style shown in the 
upper right-hand corner makes 
a dainty and cool dress for after- 
noons when one is visiting or 
entertaining guests. 

I am sure if you can work out 
the first model, fitting the pat- 
tern carefully to your propor- 
tions and learning just where 
and how each seam and section 
are joined and sewed, you will 
find it very easy to make the 
other dresses. Of course one 
may use individual taste in the selection of materials and trimmings, 
and in the case of the simple dress in the upper right-hand corner 
many different effects may be obtained by wearing under it slips of 
different colors; but, of course, if the dress is for such purposes the 
outside garment should be made of some sheer transparent cotton 
material, such as voile, marquisette or Swiss. According to the 
fabrics used each or all of these dresses may be laundered. - Even 
the one with the fichu drapery could be sent to the laundry, as this 
fichu is quite separate from the dress. 


OW for some helpful information about each dress in turn. As I 

have already said, the various extra pieces are included in the 
pattern, but in making the dress in the upper left-hand corner you 
will have to allow for the deep tucks above 
the foot ruffles. This is easily done if you 
will remember that you must allow twice the 
amount of material that you desire the width 
of tucks to be. For instance, if you want a 
cluster of three one-inch tucks you must allow 
six inches extra of material on the length of 
your skirt. Then again, if you Want the tucks 
to be two inches in width you must allow 
twelve inches extra of material. No allow- 
ance has been made in the patterns for the 
ruffles on this dress, but they should be cut 
on the straight of the material, allowing once 
and a quarter the width of the skirt for full- 
ness. This is somewhat different from the 
former and usual rule, which was or is once 








Five Dresses From Pattern 6673 


andahalf; but this allowance makes the 
ruffles rather full if one desires the slim, 
straight silhouette which is so attractive, 
and at the present time so-popular, for 
slight figures. Of course you may use 
lace and insertion to trim this dress; but 
if this seems too much of an expenditure 
the ruffles may be made of the material, 
provided, of course, the material is sheer 
and pliable, and a little featherstitching 
or cross-stitch embroidery may take 
the place of the insertion. 

The dress in this style requires seven 
yards of 36-inch material without nap, 
fourteen yards of edging, and ten yards 
of band trimming, for size 36. 

The afternoon or summer-garden 
dress in the upper right-hand corner 
should be made, as I have already said, 
of some transparent cotton fabric. 
simple Greek key or other conventional 
braiding or outline pattern may be used 
to trim this skirt and waist, and the 
skirt is further elaborated by a tiny ruf- 
fle of the material. A ruffle of the ma- 
terial also finishes the elbow sleeves. 

To make this dress as illustrated, in 
size 36, requires four yards and a half of 
42-inch material without nap, and three 
yards and a quarter of 22-inch material 
for a guimpe. If you want to make a 
foundation slip of colored lawn or any 
silk substitute to wear under this dress 
let me advise Pattern No. 5829, a simple 
Princesse slip or petticoat with very few 
seams, which may be made with or 
without an applied circular flounce, and with a slight fullness at 
the waist which is not objectionable for a slender girl, especially 
if the slip is worn under a dress of sheer material, such as the one 
described. This pattern (No. 5829) comes in sizes from 30 to 44 
inches bust measure, and costs fifteen cents. 


6673 


“aa morning or general-utility dress would be pretty made in a 
polka dot ora striped gingham, with a plain percale for the revers, 
belt and sleeve trimming, although it would also be nice made in a 
simple pattern of wool challis, with trimmings of silk, or in a 
summer silk with trimmings of plain silk and with lace yoke and 
undersleeves. The striped dress was originally made in a fine mer- 
cerized cotton voile, with revers 
and cuff facings of silk in a darker 
shade, and the panel and tunic 
bands piped at the top with this 
same color, which was also used 
for the crushed belt. This dress 
would be very pretty and serv- 
iceable in a striped summer silk, 
a fine light-weight woolen mate- 
rial or a pongee, and it is the 
kind of dress that a girl can feel 
quite comfortable in on any oc- 
casion, and should, by good care, 
be able to wear an entire season, 
using it during the next winter 
for an afternoon house dress. 
This is a very economical and 
practical way of getting the 
full benefit of one’s clothes, and 
surely we should try to do this 
after we have spent money, 
time and energy to make a gar- 
ment which is becoming and in 
good taste. To be at all times 
as well and becomingly attired 
as possible does not mean ex- 
pensive fabrics, extreme fashions 
which result in conspicuousness; 
but, rather, well-chosen, becom- 
ing clothes put on neatly and 
correctly. 

This dress will require, for size 
36, six yards and three-quarters 
of 42-inch striped material and 
F three-quarters of a yard of 22- 
/ 6673 inch plain material. 

RIGINALLY the evening dress directly above at the right 
had hand embroidery, and the shoulder bands and trimmings of 
the sleeves and the sash sections of the dress were filet lace. Now 
this is a rather elaborate selection of material, but any girl who 
is ingenious and a good shopper should be able to find substitute 
materials that will make it equally as pretty and effective. If you 
are skillful with your needle, and have time, it would not be difficult 
to work an embroidery design similar to the one shown, but if this 
is impossible the embroidery could be replaced by a good quality 
of machine-made all-over embroidery. Real filet lace can be bought 
or made, or good imitations may be easily procured. 

To make this dress will require, in size 36, five yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material that comes without nap, four yards 
and a quarter of 18-inch all-over lace, five 
yards and a half of filet banding, and one yard 
of 18-inch tucking. 

Pattern No. 6673 comes in seven sizes: 32 
to 44 inches bust measure, these sizes being 
suitable both for ladies and young girls. 





“T°HE pattern (including Guide-Chart) for all 

the dress designs on this page can be supplied 
at fifteen cents, post-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelope. Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern and bust measure, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The wonderful 
wearing quality 


of 
Skinner's, 
Satin 


(36 INCHES WIDE) 





comes from the use of 


strictly pure-dye Silk. 


Give the silk-worm 
a chance and it pro- 
duces a strong, lustrous 
fibre that is practically 
indestructible. But 
the cupidity of man 
often ruins the fibre. 


Unscrupulous man- 
ufacturers, for the sake 
of appearance, increase 
the size and weight by 
means of chemicals, 
but impair thestrength. 
Satins made by them 
often look well and 
are cheap in price 
but have no wearing 
quality. 


The silk in Skinner’s 
Satin is all pure-dye 
silk. ‘That is the rea- 
son for its remarkable 
wearing quality. 
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Skinner’s Satin is 
guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. If it 
does not, send the 
garment to any of 
our stores and we 
will reline it free of 
expense. 

Write for samples to Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 















NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 





Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by all 
first-class dry-goods stores and 
is used by all manufacturers of 
first-class cloaks, furs and 
men’s clothing. 








Always look for the name in 
the selvage. If you don’t find 
it, the satin isn’t Skinner’s. 


When desired we furnish this 
label for ready-made 
garments: 


SATIN SKINN 
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The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis | 
Skinner's Satin 
AND IS GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 












































HILDREN love the feeling of pos- 

session. If they are provided with 
a set of lockers like those above, which 
shall be for their -use only, it will aid 
greatly in teaching them to keep their 
clothes and playthings orderly. 























DESIGN BY GALEN J. PERRETT 


HIS combination bookcase and writ- 

ing desk shows a clever way of utiliz- 
ing an awkward corner. It is of such 
simple construction that it could be easily 
made at home, and it should be stained to 
match the rest of the furniture. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


OW to treat the bay-window in the 

dining-room is often a difficult prob- 
lem, and the above picture shows how 
one housewife has solved the problem suc- 
cessfully. It provides a cozy seat and 
also a place to keep growing plants. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


VERY housewife will appreciate the 
linen drawers shown above. The 
door of each compartment when opened 
down makes a shelf on which articles may 
be temporarily placed, and wooden or 
steel rods which pull out below support it. 
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N AN apartment or a small house a 

clothes-drying rack like this is most 
useful. Heavy cords hold it in place at 
the top, and when not in use it is pushed 
up against the wall out of the way. 




















O WELL-APPOINTED bathroom 

is without its medicine cabinet or 
small closet. This one has been very 
well planned, and with the aid of the 
diagram below any one handy with tools 
will not find it difficult to make. 
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Medicine Cabinet 





















BY COURTESY OF HOUSE AND GARDEN MAGAZINE 


HERE space is at a premium a 
telephone table and stool are use- 
ful. The stool slides under the table, 
and the shelf holds the telephone book. 








RY often the top shelf of a closet is 
useless as a place to put things in 
every-day use, but fitted with two small 
doors at the front the space may be used 
to store out-of-season clothing, bedding, 
etc. It may be lined with cedar. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


OR a room under the slope of the 

roof sufficient storage space can be 
provided in a series of built-in drawers. 
They should be long enough so that 
skirts may lie out flat, and deep enough 
not to muss shirtwaists. 





SUGGESTION for a family where 

there are a number of children, and 
where the rooms are not wide enough to 
place two beds side by side, is shown 
here. It is quite practical and the chil- 
dren enjoy the unusualness of it. 
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N A SMALL house it is not always 

possible to provide a pantry between 
the kitchen and dining-room. In this 
case a closet, opening into the kitchen on 
one side an4 into the dining-room on the 
other, has been found very convenient. 

















In countries where cooking 
is a fine art animal fats have 
no place in the preparation 
of wholesome foods. Vegetable 
oils are used exclusively. 


Wesson 


Snowdrift Oil 


For Salads and Cooking 


is entirely vegetable and abso- 
lutely pure. It is a rival of 
the best imported oils, and is 
unexcelled for frying; for bak- 
ing cake and bread; for cooking 
vegetables in place of meat; 
for pastries; and for sauces, 
gravies, etc., and_ especially 
for French, mayonnaise and 
other salad dressings. 

Wesson Snowdrift Oil will 
serve in cooking and salad 
making all the uses of butter 
and olive oil. It will do these 
as well, or better, and at much 
less expense. 
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For Salads and Cooking 


will take, without smoking, 150 de- 
grees higher temperature than butter 
and 100 degrees higher temperature 
than lard. It is 100 per cent. cook- 
ing value. Fry onions in Wesson Oil; 
then fry oysters in the same oil, after 
it has been strained; the oysters will 
not taste of the onions. 

Wesson Snowdrift Oil-is entirely 
odorless and cannot absorb odors. 
It has a delicate nutty flavor which 
is so subtle that it is a mere sugges- 
tion of a flavor. 


Cheaper Than Butter 
More Wholesome Than Lard 


(Requires 14 less in cooking) 
Rivals Best Imported Oil 


Most Grocers sell WESSON 
SNOWDRIFT OIL. If yours can’t 
supply you send us 25 cents and his 
name and we will see that you are 
supplied. 





Sold in Hermetically Sealed Sanitary 
Cans Only. 25c., 40c. and larger sizes 





RECIPE BOOK FREE OUR GUARANTEE 
We have issued Use the oil accord- 
a beautiful book : li 
which contains ing (© our direc- 
many excellent rec-| | tions and if it does 
ipes. A copy will not do all we claim 
be sent, postage] | for it write to us 


prepaid, upon re-| | and we will arrange 
quest. Kindly men- a> te h 
tion your grocer’s o Rave purcnase 


name. price refunded. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 
No. 24 Broad Street, New York 


Savannah, New Orleans London, Liverpool 
Chicago, San Francisco Paris, Manchester 
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See": 
N(}] FLUFFED 
) WATERED 


A TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP POW- 
DER SHOULD WEIGH AN OUNCE 
AND MAKE A QUART OF SOLID 
SOAP PASTE 


PEARLINE 


is Condensed— 
Dry Soap Powder | 
—in the smallest | 
possible Bulk. 

A Tablespoon- 
ful of PEARLINE 
weighs twice as 
much or more than 
the Fluffed Pow- 
ders when they 
are dried. 


Therefore — use 
for any purpose 
1% to 1/2 as much 
PEARLINE as 
you do of these 
Fluffed-Moisture 


Laden Powders. 


Too much is 


not so good as 


just enough. 


Makes Dirt 
Step I ively 


0) tg 
FLAKED 

















Behind the Scenes 
in Three Homes 


‘How Two Young Couples 
Got Their Homes 
By Pearl White McCowan 


E years ago two young brothers married. 
Each had saved about three hundred dol- 
lars—a very modest sum, to be sure—with 
which to ‘“‘set up housekeeping.’”’ One of the 
young men talked it over with his bride and 
they determined to begin at once to buy a 
home. Accordingly one hun- 
dred dollars was laid by as the 
largest amount they could spare 
from their furnishing funds, 
and, after a little looking 
around, they found on the 
outskirts of the town a fairly 
well-built, six-room house, 
which the owner agreed to sell, 
together with the lot upon 
which it stood and an adjoining lot, for fifteen 
hundred dollars, the first one hundred dollars 
to be paid in cash and the balance in monthly 
payments of ten dollars each, with interest. 


$b explain more fully: To the first monthly 
payment of ten dollars was added the inter- 
est on the remaining fourteen hundred dollars 
for one month at six per cent., making a total of 
seventeen dollars. The next month the interest 
upon the lesser sum of thirteen hundred and 
ninety dollars amounted to six dollars and 
ninety-five cents, a reduction of five cents from 
the amount of the interest during the preceding 
month; thus the total payment for the second 
month was sixteen dollars and ninety-five 
cents; for the third month it was sixteen dollars 
and ninety cents, and so on, each monthly pay- 
ment reducing the interest five cents. Thus 
in eight years—while the sum of the monthly 
payments remained the same, ten dollars each— 
the amount of the principal had been reduced 
from fourteen hundred dollars to four hundred 
and forty dollars, and the regular monthly 
interest from seven dollars to two dollars and 
twenty cents. At this rate it will readily be 
seen that it would have taken eleven years and 
eight months to pay for the place. 

As might be expected, various other matters, 
some of them unforeseen, altered the situation 
considerably. During a few of their prosper- 
ous seasons they managed to increase their 
monthly payment from ten to twenty, thirty, 
and once even to forty, dollars, each extra 
ten dollars paid deducting the usual five cents 
from the ensuing interest. However, these 
good seasons were fairly offset by several less 
prosperous ones, during which serious illnesses 
prevented the making of any payment at all. 


T the end of eight years the vacant lot was 
sold for five hundred dollars. Four hun- 
dred and forty dollars of this amount was ap- 
plied upon the principal, thus leaving the home 
itself clear and a balance of sixty dollars, which 
was immediately invested in a small plot of 
land just outside the city limits, to be used 
as a family garden and berry patch. This, of 
course, was not so handy as the adjoining lot 
had been, but having become accustomed to 
raising their own garden truck, and not desir- 
ing to give up either the pleasure or the profit, 
they nevertheless felt that a five-hundred- 
dollar garden spot was a luxury few ordinary 
people could afford. 

During the eight years the place had cost 
them in actual savings: nine hundred and 
sixty dollars paid upon the principal; four 
hundred and forty-three dollars and seventy 
cents of interest paid; four hundred dollars in 
taxes, painting, repairs and improvements, 
water bills, etc.; making a total cost of eighteen 
hundred and three dollars and seventy cents. 
This of course included the rent for eight years, 
which, at the very lowest figure, would have 
amounted to one hundred dollars a year. 
Therefore the home itself had only cost them a 
little more than a thousand dollars. 

But property values had increased, and their 
one lot with the house upon it was now worth 
the price which had been paid for both. 


ITH the other couple, however, things 

were different. For a while they had 
been inclined to laugh and scoff a little at the 
brother’s purchase. “We'll wait,’’ they said, 
“until we are able to pay cash for a home. 
One can get so much better bargains for cash, 
and besides we don’t want our new home to 
look as bare as theirs.” 

So they furnished their home, using all the 
cash they had, paid twelve dollars a month for 
rent, and started out to save fora home. But 
somehow they didn’t make much headway. 
There was always some other way for the 
money to go. Children came, illnesses, draw- 
backs. There were no more drawbacks in 
proportion than the other couple met, but 
somehow the money would not “save.” ‘Thus 
at the end of eight years they found them- 
selves with less than a hundred dollars saved, 
and considering seriously the advisability of 
purchasing a home upon the installment plan. 

Now, however, there were serious drawbacks 
to this plan. To begin with they had not ac- 
quired the habit of frugality. Their expenses 
had increased with the years. There were five 
people to feed and clothe instead of two. Thus 
to raise more than the usual twelve dollars a 
month would prove a serious undertaking. 
Still, the very evident fact that if they would 
not always pay rent they must soon make 
some headway toward the purchase of a home 
loomed large and forbidding before them. 

A mere resolution to save 
is an extremely difficult prop- 
osition toadhereto. But with 
a definite set purpose and a 
monthly payment that must 
be met, that payment is the 
first consideration, and all 
other expenses are made to 
come to that. 








How We Both Managed the 
Household Purse 
By Dora E. W. Spratt 


| Te while I was a young girl I began to 
realize that one of the winds which brings 
cool weather and a falling barometer under 
many a matrimonial sky blows across the icy 
peaks called ‘‘Pin Money.”? With this fact in 
mind I ventured to suggest to my husband, 
even while we were on our 
wedding tour, that it might be 
the part of wisdom for us to 
agree upon the amount I was 
to have for my private allow- 
ance. My husband was a 
mature man, while I was only 
alittle past my majority, so it 
was not strange that I should 
have made my suggestion with 
hesitation. I was hardly prepared, however, 
for his emphatic declaration that he did not 
believe in giving his wife an allowance. 

“‘Why not?” Iinquired, feeling a little hurt. 

‘An allowance is all right for achild; but 
my wife is my business partner for life. Now, 
Dearie, listen to my plan.”’ 

Then he explained to me that no firm could 
do business satisfactorily without some form 
of bookkeeping. So he gave me a small pocket 
account-book, and showed me that he had one 
just like it. 

‘*Now I want you always to have ten dollars 
in your pocket; so whenever you have spent 
any amount out of that just say, ‘Husband, 
you owe me so much,’ and I promise to pay it 
without saying: ‘What did you do with that 
last dollar I gave you?’” 


O then and there, in my new expense-book I 

proudly charged myself with the first money 
my husband had ever given me. From that 
time on we both kept a careful record of all 
expenses. Of course it took constant watching 
to remember to enter each item, but it really 
took very little time. I carried my expense- 
book and a pencil in my handbag, and when 
on the street car, returning from the market 
or from shopping, I wrote down whatever I 
had spent. My husband used to laugh at me, 
because so often when I tried to balance my 
book my accounts came out with more cash on 
hand than I ought to have. 

At the end of each month our personal 
account-books were gone over, and the expenses 
itemized. The cost of clothing foreach mem- 
ber of the family was kept by itself; but items 
like street-car fares and expenses for the home 
were taken from both books, and the monthly 
totals entered in our family ledger. When we 
saw that the total for any one general item 
was too large for one month we would resolve 
to try to economize more carefully along that 
line during the coming month. 

I tried to economize wherever I could, and 
I soon found that the easiest place for me to 
save was on my own clothing. Tomy surprise 
my husband objected to close economy along 
that line. He declared that it was the duty 
of both partners to dress as well as possible 
without being extravagant. Of course later, 
when the dear little garments had to be pur- 
chased for the new member of the company, 
we both wanted to have them fine and dainty. 

In the ledger, on the side for receipts, I 
entered the amount of my husband’s salary 
for the month, and also any sums received 
from interest or dividends, together with small 
amounts I may have received from time to time 
for work done by my pen. 


UST as soon asour fund in the savings bank 

became large enough to drawit out andmake 
an investment I was intensely interested in the 
whole matter. At first my husband laughed 
pleasantly whenever I ventured to give an 
opinion as to the advantage of this or that 
investment. Patiently he explained to me his 
reasons for not following my suggestion. 

We were both intensely human, however, 
and there was one time when I know he was 
thoroughly disgusted with my childish point of 
view. A friend was trying to convince him 
that the best investment which he could possi- 
bly make was to put money into the enlarge- 
ment of this man’s business. We talked the 
matter Over several times. Each time I urged 
my husband not to put his money there; but 
the only reason I could give was: “I don’t like 
Mr. Larribee, andI do not believe he will look 
after your interests as you think he will.” 

As I could offer no other reason, and my hus- 
band had known Larribee much longer than I 
had, I could not really blame him for not being 
influenced by my prejudices. So he made that 
investment. Time passed on, but no dividends 
came. One evening, when we were at dinner, 
my husband announced that the Larribee com- 
pany had failed, and our money, which had 
been put in their business, had disappeared. 

Right then and there I was proud of the spirit 
within my senior partner, for he said earnestly: 
“Dearie, I promise you never to make another 
investment of which you really disapprove.”’ 

It made me forget to say: “I told you so!”’ 

For nearly twenty years, through sickness 
and health, through panics and prosperous 
days, we followed the plan first laid down and 
adopted when we were on our wedding journey. 
For me all this practical business experience 
was an education. I had learned to take a 
broader view than I had before because of 
the broad-minded man with whom I was 
constantly associated. So when the senior 
member of our happy com- 
pany was called to go on the 
long journey he had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he 
had done everything within 
his power he could to help me 
meet the problems of living 
for myself and for those 
dependent upon my Care. 
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MILES come hard 

in the morning 
after you’ve spent a 
nerve-wrecking night 
on a lumpy, unyield- 
ing mattress. But 
it’s easy to smile the 
Ostermoor Smile—the 
smile that accom- 
panies a refreshed body 
and restored nerves 
after a night’s sleep 

on an 


()STERMOOR 


MATTRESS $15 


This is the mattress 

built for comfort and service. 
The reason for its lasting satis- 
faction lies in the process of build- 
ing—no other mattress can use this 
patented method. The millions of 
users who have had experience 
with Ostermoor mattresses from 
five to fifty years 
know what real 
comfort-serv- 







illustrated 
FREE 
BOOK 


with Samples 


Before you buy any mattress you should read 
this book and see these samples. Learn 
why the Ostermoor is the water-proof, ver- 
min-proof, dust-proof, mat-pruof mattress. 
Learn how thousands of layers of downy 
cotton are interwoven and built into a mat- 
tress of permanent softness and resiliency. 

Don't be deceived into buying a ‘‘just-as- 
good.’’ Look for the name OsTERMOOR on 











every genuine mattress. If desired we will 
ship mattress by express prepaid same day 
your check or money order is received. We 
pack in leatherette paper and burlap so that 
it reaches you Clean, perfectly dry (in any 
weather) and shapely. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed — money back 
if not satisfied after | MATTRESSES COST 
30 cave, om. ~— Express Prepaid 
postal tor the free | Best blue and white ticking 
book this minute. 4’ 6! wide, 45 Ibs. $15. 
TERMOOR co. In two parts 50c extra 
“IIT Elinbeth Street | Dus-prod, satin fish 
New York — 
Canadian Agency $| -30 more 
Alaska Feather & Down Mercerized F rench Art 
Co., Ltd., Montreal 














“Bailt— 
Not 
Stuffed’’ 
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HOUSEWIVES 


Here is a Test of Vital Interest 
<<... to 


The Sweeper that 


Saves the Carpet 


To get all the dirt it 
is not necessary to dig 
off the nap of your 
valuable rugs 
and carpets. 









You 









The 
above 
photograph 


from life shows an ordinary piece of 
enameled ware being struck with a piece 
of Onyx Ware. Lower photograph shows the 
result. The ordinary piece is dented and dis- 


figured, the enamel coating cracked, shattered and Ask your dealer to show you the 
the steel base exposed which will quickly rust and 


i a gh lh ge Ag Be new National brush adjustment — 
r use, e piece 0 yx are is # . 
positively unharmed. .. : by means of it you can set the brush 


Take no chances. Demand of your dealer p ‘ higher for long nap and lower for 
Paint and Stencil 


ON } X WARE short nap carpets than is possible with 





any other sweeper. Greatest carpet 


sweeper improvement in years. The ‘ 
“‘The World’s Best Enamel” Your Walls 
It will eottaty vos oa can ™ oe. Pn ordi- : . ; 
Onix vessel may boll dryon ¢ gas flame and then filled UT out the certificate printed below and send 
with cold water without being damaged. : ° ° ° R ll 
ONYX WARE is made with HEAVY STEEL BASE it with 10 cents to National Lead Company, oller- 


and fired 


perfectly coated with tough vitreous enamel 
We use 


in our improved furnaces at 2000° Fahrenheit. 
two base coats and separate firings with a third or dec. 


a 
. 


This is how it is used 


Bearing Carpet Sweeper 





Stencil Department, 111 Broadway, New 


ive whi ikl i brown. . . la 2 
eNONVX WARE with its beautiful, smooth, Onyx hard Y ork. We will send you a stencil all cut and of is just the sweeper for the dusty days of 
surface is sanitary. easly ep clean, an oes no e . . 
iitied easiest atermaretst | proper size to reproduce border shown at the oer Se ee 
petty ONYX at once, If you can't get it from your bottom of this advertisement and also our stencil and see how easily it runs, why it can not 


with substitutes, They ag ee | 
pay the dealer greater profits, Loo 
for the ONYX trade mark on label. 


— Interesti Illustrated 
FREE ooklet — ‘‘ Kitchen Wis- Trade Mark. 


dribble dirt, and how 
many really impor- 
tant improvements it 


catalogue of 100 designs from which you may 
select other stencils you desire at 50% discount 





don” —melled FRED on sequest. Write for {¢ today. from catalogue prices. Or, send the certificate = , 
Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. without money and we will send you the catalogue $2.50 to'$5.00. 
12 BEACH 8TREET TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA ; : 


If your dealer should be 





unable to supply you, 
drop usa postal, we will 
see you are supplied. 
National Sweeper Co. 
88 Warren Street 
Newark, N. J. Dust pans empty one at a time 





to select from at the 50% discount. 
BUSTand HIPS 


How do we and why can we make 
Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult h . ff ? R d b l 
Lt GS Ta this offer: ead below 


ing-glasswith whichto see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION We manufacture the best materials for painting, ‘‘ Dutch Boy 
Adjustable Dress Forms” Painter’’ pure white lead and linseed oil. “These materials make Hooks and Eyes 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint. the most sanitary and the most beautiful zzterzor decoration one ‘ 
can find, as well as the best outdoor protection. J hat Lie Flat 


ments jn fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
‘¢ . ° ; 

Most people know that “lead and oil’’ is the only thing to Doric and Argos Hooks {| 
paint a house with on the outside, but there are thousands of homes and Eyes lle perfectly flat, \C) | 
giving the appearance of a ) 
sewed seam. Hold securely | 





Same stencil on hangings makes a beautiful harmony 











made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 


This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapesand sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
in this land where nothing is known for the decoration of walls 
4 . . ithout b i if 
but poor wearing and wmsanitary materials. They don’t know vay sue a bee, Guat 
































7 qr rrencrese: * 
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-@me@ This is the stencil we offer 






Dept. P, 30 W. 324 8t., NEW YORK the beauty, the cleanliness, the exclusive, rich, aristocratic air of anteed not to rust. a4 
Dept. P, 168-471 North May St,, CHICAGO iI r¢ tena wntradll witli Rg aE Pee DORIC | Doricis usedwhere edges | (#—X) 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St, TORONTO, CAN. | walls and woodwork painted with pure white lead paint. SES lap; Argos where edges 
Painted ll ball ole b ‘nted . Y | meet but do not lap. ARGOS 
ainted walls are washable, they Can be painted any conceiv- Pn. as: aa ed iene 
~ . . . . "EO, , . rade ar. Ets . 
| \ Ci ‘a Curtains Blankets able tint, and furthermore, they can be delicately stenciled with fof Your dealer. If he hasn't them, send 19 cents 
eg h designs which give an exclusive air, unattainable in any other way. ; leap aged En pala elas sat 
We sell at manufacturers’ prices. Mill . Here is a really rare chance open to you. We have pur- THE STERLING PIN CO., 115 Third St., DERBY, CONN. 
eenich and dove ten ak tell tae We Pay chased the entire portfolio of one of the very few great stencil ae — 


cent. We have 25,000 satished REMEMBER THE NAME p 


customers. The well-known Regal Mig@@eyTeg artists in America. It is the finest collection we know of and your 






Rug, =. sible, all-wool finish, ~ : : 
salve. ‘Gur ihmene hes. 679... greater value ksown, choice is offered to you far below the usual prices of even ordinary lV deg WAI 
aan ne Rag, xis $1 Fame tee stencils. Just ask the price of high grade stencils at any art store. 
; > 3° 9g v _ a 4 ARS ‘ 
Saar Armies tie te p> We want you to know the advantages of EYEGLASS MOUNTINGS 
.00. Fine qua ity ‘ur- \ X , 5 
tains, 45c per nd up, Tap- ~ ? ° Ze 
entry’ Curtains, Wilton Bugs, | | dno Dutch Boy Painter White Lead : _ 
Linoleums, at mill prices. os Persons Often Look Alike 


Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14, Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 

UNITED MILLS MFG, CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


for inside decoration as well as you know it for outside painting. 
White lead paint, whether put on with half gloss, like an egg 
shell, or with a dull flat finish, is not only the most durable, but 
the richest, most artistic, finish. 


Ask your painter to use ‘‘DutcH Boy PAINTER” 
white lead on your walls and interior woodwork, as 
well as on the outside of your house. 

Send coupon for stencil and we will also send you 
illustrated booklets showing how to carry out harmo- 
nious color schemes for both interior and 
exterior painting. 


National Lead Company 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Philadelphia) 


(National Lead & Oil Com- 
pany, Pittsburg) 













Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look likeShur-on 
¥ Eyeglass Mountings but close inspec- 
7 tion will show that better mechanical |, 
// construction which makes Shur-ons, | 
when properly adjusted, 


| Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 
f Write us for “How, Where and Why’’a Shur-on. 



























A $3 and $5 without lenses 
/ E, Kirstein Sons Co.. Ave. G, Rochester, N. Y- 





4 
(T) = =99 S 
Yipsi’ Silent House-Shoes 
Warm, comfortable and very durable, being made of Ypsilanti 
Moosehide, hand-sewed, handsomely decorated. Not a novelty 
but a real, practical moccasin. Indian design burnt on vamp. 
Men’s $900 Ladies’ $190 Boys’ $ 12 
(53% to 10) j= (234 to 7) == (234 to 5) a 
a Your dealer can get these ‘‘Yipsi’’ Indian 
Shoes or we will mail at these prices. 


Trade Woe 
fark 


on Every 
Shoe 


It contains sam ples ~ é 
of the world-famous ie 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s 


Toilet Preparations —every- ie. 
thing for the complexion. Among “Yj 
the samples is Harriet Hubbard 

Ayer’s Face Powder—the finest obtainable. Unlike 
any you have everused. So fine it cannot be seen. 


Send 4 cents and your dealer's name 
for the box of samples. Do it today. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 327 E. 34th St., N.Y. 










No. 
STI0A 
Order 






















bynumber | 
and size, or write 
today for catalog. 








OD-dVaT-WNOILDYN 


Send for FREE Sample of 
































TR , 
Austin’s 7 : Tpatanl nt ten A 
3 a * Dealers—Write for our terms on these fast sellers 
Dog Bread © Our white lead is — - : D — 
the oldest dog bread | | “MSN packed net weight Marcus Egyptian assortic Broom Cover 


made in America. It ee 2 

keeps dogs healthy and « ~~ in steel packages. 
< 
>. 





absorbs alldust that it touches, which cannot be shaken 
off, but onlyremoved by washing in hot waterand soap. 
Price 35 cents postpaid. Marcus Egyptian Dust Absorbing 
Cleth. Dusts, cleans and polishes, everything and any- 


tp oe eee de . 
i, € 8. ‘ RY 
> aay e ey : c. thing, leaves no stain. Price 25 cents postpaid. 
NAY Bi ¥ d mS , 5 Canvassérs wanted everywhere. Write for particulars. 
4 «. 


a BL yy a 2 L ayy a Ls mS <-> | M.H. Marcus & Bro., Corp., Nepera Park, N.Y. 





strong in all seasons, 


: = = eae Poca os Lg 
Bread for SA np tage abe Te SCS >. SCS SCS 
send us your dealer’s name. “> », WRI AN “pe 
AUSTIN DOG BREAD AND ANIMAL FOOD C0. 

——== 1200 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. = mS MSCSENCS 
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The Season’s 


Correct 
Corsets 


There is only one correct corset for this season. 
That is the corset which follows the lines of the 
natural figure. The hips and abdomen are straight 
and snug. Every correctly gowned woman must 
look supple, easy and generally graceful in her gown, 
not tightly corseted. 


eo : 


CORSETS 


produce this modish effect to perfection. They excel 
in giving the much sought after lines. 

Theretore, insist that you get the AMERICAN 
LADY CORSET. It means a better figure and a 
more perfect fitting gown for you, Also insist that 
you get just the right model of AMERICAN LADY 
CORSETS for your individua! figure. Ever thing 
depends on this, Among the many styles of AME! 
ICAN LADY CORSETS there is just the right ma 
for you. The thing is to find it. Insist that you do. 


At Your 
Dealer’s 
$1 to $10 


Model 245, medium fig- 
ures, low bust, extra long 
hip, extra lon back, 
ea” 18-30, $2.00. 

odel 246, same in cou- 
nh 18-30, $2.00. 










Booklet 
on 
Request 


For any fur- 
ther information 
you may require 
in regard to 
American Lady 
Corset styles or 
styles in general, 
write us, address- 
ing your commu- 
nication to our 
expert authority 
on fashions 


Madame 
Lyra 


care of American 
Lady Corset Co., 
Detroit, ; 
She will be only 
too glad to reply 
promptly. If 
you cannot buy 
American Lady 
Corsets in your 
town, we will for- 
ward direct the 
model you wish, 
upon receipt of 
the retail price. 


We Will 
Send 
You 


For ten cents 
in stamps to 
cover the expense 
of wrapping and 
postage, we will 
send to you with- 
out any charge, a 
beauti ul hanger 
of a's he Pink 
Lady,” 




















Dat 





PTT 


tification mark of 
American Lady Cor- 
sets, the same litho- 
graphed in 15 print- 
ings, size 35 in. high 

9 1-2 in. wide, with 
cabin gold tin at the 
top and roll at the 
bottom,ready to hang 
just as it is, or you 
can have it framed. 
This hanger is an 
exact reproduction 
of our $5000 orig- 
inal oil painting of 
“The Pink Lady.” 
The hanger is not 
marred by any adver- 
tising matter what- 
soever on the front. 
. Send for one today. 


“QUALITY MARK" 
or 
“AMERICAN LADY CORSETS” 


American Lady Corset Co. 
New York Detroit Chicago Paris 
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May I Trim Your Hat? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


OULD you like to make over a hat or trim a new one? These or any other questions about 
hats will be answered if you will send a stamped, addressed envelope to Ida Cleve Van Auken 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















The Hat Retrimmed With Full Silk Crown 


Y BEST hat is of hatter’s plush with a small, 

round velvet crown which has become water- 
spotted and dented in places. The trimming, too, is 
hopelessly shabby, yet I must wear this hat for the 
remainder of the season. Would it be possible for me 
to retrim it in an attractive way at a cost of not more 
than three dollars, as this is all I can afford at present? 
I am inclosing a crude sketch of my hat. 

DOUBTFUL ONE. 


OTHING could be more thoroughly 

adapted to your hat, and at the same time 
within the restrictions of cost which you have 
set upon it, than one of the full-puffed crowns 
which are so much worn this year. These 
shirred crowns make such effective trimming, 
although actually a part of the hat itself, and 
may be of velvet, satin or taffeta; or, for a 
light, airy effect, the silver and gold mesh nets 
are charming. As the question of giving a hat 
a new twist to make it look presentable for the 
remainder of the season is one of keen interest 
to every one I have had an illustration made, 
giving the side and back views. 

First rip the old trimming off, and brush and 
remove all loose threads. If old materials are 
used they should be carefully cleaned, pressed 
or steamed, or the hat will look shoddy. 

To make this crown, which is a long strip of 
silk shirred on both edges, you will require one 
yard and a half of bias silk twenty inches in 
width. For seventy-five cents you can get a 
very good quality. Cut it in four equal strips 
and join at the selvedge ends. Run each edge 
with two rows of gathers half an inch apart, 
turning under the raw edge on the lower one. 
Sew with heavy silk so that it will not break 
when drawn up. Pin the turned edge flat on 
the upper brim an inch and a half beyond the 
base of the crown, and sew witha running back 
stitch. Draw up the gathers on the other edge 
to close the opening, and tack loosely to the 
center of the crown. 


N THIS hat the small bow with ends, which 
forms such a pretty trimming, is made of 
scalloped lace edging two inches and a half wide. 
The standing loops are braced with a thin silk 
wire and the ends of the lace are cut and lapped 
over so that a single scallop forms the tip edge 
of the standing ends. Two small loops and a 
loose knot complete the bow. Fasten the ends 
to the crown with long tacking threads, so they 
will lie flat and conform with the contour of the 
hat. Finish the hat by sewing a band of the 
lace around the edge of the crown on the brim. 
A pretty, scalloped lace edging in imitation 
Venise may be bought for seventy-five cents a 
yard, and one yard and three-quarters will be 
required for the band and bow. 
Cover a button mold with the silk and a bit 
of the lace and sew over the gathers at the 
top of the crown. 

















, out. of a circle. 


Questions About Hats 


Large Hats are Much Worn 


I want a new velvet hat and cannot decide 
between a small, close-fitting hat and a large 
one with rolled brim. Is this latter style being 
worn? I prefer it, but all of my friends are 
wearing little hats. S. E. 


Yes, the large hat you describe is a very good 
style at the present time. Do not have it 
fitted too low on the head, as the newest hats 
are worn higher on the head, showing the hair 
in the back. 


Tinting Ostrich Feathers 


Is there any easy method of coloring the 
tips of my ostrich feathers another color? 
They are all in one color and I am anxious to 
have some shaded plumes. EDNA. 


Yes, it is possible to tint feathers at home 
by mixing tube paints with benzine. Solid dark 
colors cannot be produced successfully; only 
the light tints can be obtained. Remember 
never to have a light or a fire in a room in 
which you are using this solution, as the 
benzine makes it highlyinflammable. Squeeze 
out of a tube a small amount of paint. Pour 
in a small portion of benzine and stir until the 
paint is entirely dissolved. Experiment until 
you get the right color, using more paint if 
necessary. Dip in the feather and remove it 
quickly. Wave it in the air and beat it with 
the hands until dry. I will gladly tell you what 
combinations to use for any desired color if 
you will let me know what color you wish to 
get. You overlooked this in your letter. 


Silk Ribbon Roses and Daisies 


Have you ever given in THE JOURNAL direc- 
tions for making the tiny silk roses and ribbon 
daisies? I cannot find any in my back num- 
bers. If not will you please tell me how to 
make these flowers, as I want to use them in 
trimming a theater cap? DEBUTANTE. 


No, I have not printed full directions in 
THE JouRNAL for making these flowers, nor 
can I tell you in this column on account of 
limited space. Such directions will be mailed 
to you if you will send your full name and 
address on a stamped envelope. 


To Clean White Lace 


I have a lovely piece of white lace which is 
much soiled. Will you please advise me how 
to clean it? VIRGINIA. 

If it is a cotton-thread lace wind it about a 
clean glass bottle and place it in warm soap- 
suds made from pure white soap. Move it 
about until it is clean. If much soiled immerse 
it in another portion of clean water. Rinse in 
clear warm water. Pull out the ends gently, 
and when almost dry remove and iron it under 
muslin cloth. Very fine old laces and silk 
laces may be cleaned by covering them with 
powdered magnesia. Wrap the lace in tissue 
paper and place it under a heavy book. After 
three or four days the powder may be shaken 
out. 


Lace-Brim Hats for Bridesmaids 

I am going to be married in April and my 
bridesmaids cannot agree whether lace caps or 
small poke hats would be more attractive. 
Will you please help us decide? The dresses 
will be white chiffon made over pale pink foun- 
dations of soft satin. BriDE-TO-BE. 


Small poke-shaped hats would be most charm- 
ing for your bridesmaids to wear. I should 
have them made with transparent brims, with 
plaited pink tulle ruffles oVerhanging the edge, 
and black velvet puffed crowns. Lay pink 
and white water-lilies around the crown with 
entwined stems. 


Suitable Hats for Bermuda 


I am going to Bermuda and then on to 
Porto Rico the first of February, and I cannot 
decide upon the kind of hats to take with me. 
Will I need straw hats for this season of the 
year? If so what kind and how many shall 
I take? CxuicaGo MATRON. 

For your trip to Bermuda by train and boat 
wear a medium-sized traveling hat of velours 
or felt, simply trimmed with ribbon or any 
other material not likely to show signs of wear 
in damp weather. As the climate is exceed- 
ingly mild in Bermuda and Porto Rico you 
will be much more comfortable in light straw 
hats. Two will be sufficient for ordinary wear, 
one medium-sized hat for mornings and a 
larger dressy hat suitable to wear late in the 
afternoon. 


Bandeau to Decrease Head Size 

I have adopted a new way of wearing my 
hair and now part it on the left side with two 
soft coils of braid over each ear. It is more 
becoming than my large pompadour, but my 
hats are now too large in the crown and slip 
down too low on my head. Can you suggest 
a way to enlarge the hats? G. L. M 


Naturally a change in the style of hair- 
dressing means a change in the fitting of the 
hat in the head size of the crown. What you 
need is a halo bandeau. The halo band is cut 
To cut a halo bandeau take 
a piece of capenet eleven inches long by ten 
inches wide. Fold double and cut out for the 
inner edge a curved line six inches long by two 
inches and a half wide. Curve the outer cor- 
ners and cut through the double ends. Fit on 
the head, shaping the cut ends to make it 
flat. Join the ends and sew a silk ribbon wire 
around each edge. Cover with velvet or silk 
and tack in the crown of the hat. 








that viii an 
ready pretty fash- 
ion still more 
charming. 


For materials, silks en- 
joy unusual favor, with 


in greatest demand be- 
cause of the beauty, 
variety of designs and 
“shower-proof features 
of these well-known 
fabrics. 


SILKS 


also offer a large selec- 
tion of dress silks for 


wear. In all the stand- 
ard as well as in a 
number of exclusive 
weaves and fashionable 


shades. 


Because of the variety 
_ to be found among 
| Cheney Silks, it is ira- 
| practicable to send 
samples, but send us 
| your address and we 
will tell you what stores 
in your vicinity sell our 


silks. 


Cheney Silks include “Shower- 
Proof” Foulards, Dress Silks of 
every kind, Florentines, Decora- 
tive Silks, Upholstery Goods, 
| Velours, Velvets, Ribbons, Cra- 
_ vats, Velvet Ribbons, Spun Silk 
| Yams, Reeled Silks, etc., etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
_ 4h Ave. and 18th St, New York 
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Light -Weight Draperies 


will wear better, look better 
= and are better than any of 
their many imitations— insist 
upon the genuine. 


Colors to match any decorative scheme. 
Plain, mission, or imitation stencil patterns 
that are splendidly suited for Casement 
or French Windows, Doorways, Bed- 
rooms, Bungalows and Suburban Homes. 

Look for the name “Aurora” woven 
at the top of Curtains and on the end of 
Yard Goods. At the better stores every- 
where. Your dealer will supply samples. 
cnn ti imitations, Insist upon 







9 QUALITY 
DRAPERIES 








Perfection 
in Fitting 
when you use an 


Gs ACME 
Automatic 


Adjustable Dress Form 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 


By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
orm, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST 
the Form to any desired shape, style or 
size, and there is no woman’s figure that 
the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 
itself to. 

Write to-day for latest catalogue and 
price list, showing all styles and sizes of 
ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















NOT BE A NURSE 





If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12 to $30 a week ; we offer you 
fa advantages not given by any other school ; 

Za the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 

five courses from which to choose; you 
start at any time; experienced instructors: 

diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sentfree. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 








pi et batalla PIANO OFFER 


We, the manufacturers i] 







the Superb Wing Piano, will 

i ship to you direct any one of 
23 our 40 magnificent designs 

= without one penny from you. 

Yes, we even pay the 
2» freight and you can give 
this splendid Wing Piano a 
& trial right in your own home, 
for four full weeks. Then, 
= either return the piano at our 

cea expense, or keep it and pay 

x us the rock bottom factory 

price—way below retail prices 

One of our 40 designs at music Saneee and An the 

easiest kind of payments you prefer. This offeralso holds good 

on our Wing Player Piano with its marvelous instrumental attach- 
ments. Book of Complete Information about Pianos 

If you write at once we will send you without cost even 
for postage, the finest piano book ever published. 

Tells you all about pianos, how they are made and how 
to judge them for yourself. Besides, we tell you full particu- 
lars of our sensational offer on the Wing Piano and the 
wonderful Wing Player Piano. No obligations. Write now. 
Wing & Son (Est. 1868) Wing Bldg., _- St. and 9th Ave. 

Dept. 2012, New York, N 2 



























nd eee Cash or 
AKalama7oo é:2 3 
Direct to You Ye Freight 


® Will You Write a Postal 
Eto Save $5 to $40? 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book FREE with full particulars of the 
P $5 to $40 saving, the $100,000 bank bond 
q guarantee, 400 stoves priced 
and described. 


30.Days’ Free Trial 
360 Days’ Approval Test. 
Prompt shipment. 170,- 
000 customers testify this 
is the greatest stove offer 
and the Kalamazoo the 
finest stove made. Ask for 
Catalog No. 306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 


Big Free Book : Mich. 














FREE EMBROIDERY BOOK of DESIGNS 


Art Needlework, Materials, Stamped Goods, Perforated Patterns, 
Cut Stencils, Curtain Scrim, Embroidery Silks and Cottons. Write 


today. Home Needlework Co., 300 E. 5ist St., Chicago 





Let Us Help You Reduce 
Living Expenses 
“Acquaintance” Package Shows How 


We want to send you one of our new ‘“‘acquaint- 
ance’’ packages, containing a good sized jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef and some of Armour’s Bouillon cubes. 


You will enjoy the Bouillon cubes, they make the 
best bouillon you ever tasted. And in a minute, all 
you need is boiling water. 


The jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef holds enough 
to last a week, used every day. It will show you, in 
this week, how to cut your kitchen bills in half. 


Armour’s Extract of Beef is just pure rich beef flavor 
—what cold meats and the cheaper cuts of meat lack. 


There are all sorts of delicious dishes that can be 
made from left-overs if you have Armour’s Extract of 
Beef to put this flavor back. 


All that the nourishing cheaper cuts lack is flavor. 
And Armour’s Extract of Beef gives it. 


This utilizing of left-overs and serving the less 
expensive meats is what brings down your market bills. 


Our Acquaintance Package is Free— 
A Postal Brings It. 


Just write your name and address on a postal. 
directions and some special recipes in every package. 


Then, when you begin to realize that there are about a 
thousand more ways to use Armour’s Extract of Beef than we 
have told you. Try some recipes of your own and send them 
in to us. We are offering 


Complete 


$500 in Prizes Every Month 


For the Best Recipes and Ways of Using 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 


We award this $500 by states, four prizes for each. Prizes given in order 
of merit, a first $5 prize, a second $3 prize, a third $2 prize, a fourth $1 prize. 
We will continue this contest every month until September 1, 1912. By this 
method 188 women win a generous cash prize every month, besides learning how 
successfully Armour’s Extract of Beef helps combat the ever climbing : cost of living. 

Also, we will put your name on our compli- 
mentary list, so you will receive regularly Armour’s 
Monthly Cook Book. This little journal, most 
interesting to progressive housewives, announces rat \ 
the 188 Prize Winners in Armour’s Kitchen ‘aie * % 
Economy Contest and gives the prize winning » <a 72/738 
recipes every month. 


**Acquaintance’’ Package and Interesting 
Monthly Cook Book are yours for writing a 
postal. Mail one today. 


ARMOUR 40° COMPANY 
Dept. 27, Chicago 











wholesome laundry 


A floor of wood or any 
other material that absorbs 
dampness or grease is not 
merely unsightly, it is 
unwholesome. A laundry, 
where your clothes are 
washed, should be clean 
beyond suspicion. 

Nothing will give the 
kind of cleanliness that can 
be constantly re-cleaned 
like tile. 


Don’t plan your house, let alone building it, 
before you have read our booklet, ‘‘’'Tiles for 
the Kitchen and Laundry,’’? and our other 
booklets: ‘* Tile for the Bathroom,’’ ‘‘ Tiles 
for Fireplaces,’’ ‘Tiles on the Porch Floor,’’ 
which we send free to home builders. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 















An actual experience booklet. How 
7 persons (some after a lifetime of failure) have bet- 
tered conditions mentally, physically and financially 
through New Thought. A booklet for you today, to 
set your desire-energy in the way of health, happiness 
and success. 

SPECIAL OFFER. FOR 10 CENTS you can get the 
above booklet together with 3 months’ trial subscription 
to NAUTILUS, the practical inagazine of self-help— 
the leading magazine of the New Thought Movement. 
Edwin Markham, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, William 
Walker Atkinson and many others contribute regularly. Elizabeth 
Towne is Editor. Send at once and we will include Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s dainty booklet, ‘‘What I Know About New Thought.’’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CC., Dept. 400, Holyoke, Mass. 





Sleep This FREE Book 
|—Out- 


Tells You How 


—you may receive the benefits of 
out-of-door sleeping at all sea- 
sons—the face only coming in 
contact with the crisp, out- Soot 

air—the body enjoyingall ihecuae. 
forts of a warm room, by using a 


Dl oleo) a 
Tabiel ia 
OwnRoom 





Walsh Window Tent 


Provided with awning and screen to protect sleeper from drafts, 
storms, cold or insects. Instantly adjusted to any window with- 
Every sleeping room 


out nails or screws to mar woodwork. 
should, be equipped with one. If not 

at your dealers, write for free book— 
What Fresh AirWill Do. 


Va, 
Recommended By 


7 FULMER 
Eminent Physicians i) “5 y ( 













Satistaction guaranteed. b 7, 4 ALY) 
CABINET MFG. co. 





ay 


: removes the tarnish and a 
the original lustre of your Gold and 
Silver, by itself. It eliminates 
assembling the silver in one 
place to be cleaned and also dirt 
and drudgery. It saves time and 
labor and does not injure your hands. 
It outlasts one dollar’s worth of 
ordinary polish. Our guarantee 
with every cloth or money re- 
funded. 4t all Department 
Stores or sent on receipt of 
25¢ and your dealer's name 
4y Cary-Dane Mfg. Co. 
100-102 West 101st 8t., N.Y. 
Agents Wanted 





MAKE BIG MONEY 
excersion INCUBATOR 


EXCELSIOR 


y= don’t need experience. My 35 
years experience, and STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR, the most efficient and 
most economical incubator you can buy 
at any price, assures your success. 
Hundreds of men and women are 
making $1,000 to $5,000 per year extra and easily with 
STAHL’S EXCELSIOR. You can do ittoo. STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR hatches the largest possible 
1877 -\912 percentage of eggs and is most economical 
| me | to operate. See FREE BOOK. 
Sold only direct from factory. 
Send Today For My FREE BOOK 
‘Raising Poultry for Pleasure and 
Profit." Explains wky STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR with its many exclusive 
features is the one you want. 


GEO. H. STAHL 101 Oak St., Quincy, Hl. 
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Another 


Flaxon Summer 


‘aes wonderful popularity enjoyed 
by Flaxon Fabrics in the past, is a 
splendid index to the fabrics that will 
be fashion’s favorites for the Summer 
of 1912. 

For the daintiest evening gowns, elabo- 
rate afternoon frocks, house dresses, 
misses’ and children’s dresses, baby 
garments, and for fine French lingerie 


rlaxon 


Summer Fabrics 


will be the materials most in demand, 
and with good reason. Never before 
have such fine-textured, linen-like, soft 
cotton goods been offered that combine 
such real value and low cost. 

Flaxon Summer Fabrics are as sheer as 
the finest lawns, as dainty as the dainti- 
est batiste, as lustrous in finish and as 
durable as the costliest linen. 


Flaxon Fabrics are the most complete line 
of summer goods ever sold under one name. 
They include a wide variety of weaves and 
textures—in plain goods, fancy patterns 
and beautiful prints. 


122 to 50 cents a yard 


Sold by the leading stores everywhere. 
Ask for ‘‘Flaxon”’ and don’t accept any- 
thing else. See the name in red on the 
selvage of every yard. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO. 
39 Leonard St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Embroidery Robe 


This Rope Stitch $330 










embroidery on white batiste. 


material for waist. 


You can make up this 
robe in two hours. 


Address Dept. L. 
THE LACE SHOP 


Full dress pattern in heavy 


yards 45-inch width for skirt, 24% 
yards embroidered band trim- 
ming to match, 1% yards plain 


Pretty and inexpensive for evening 
dresses over white or colors. Send for 
leafiet with other patterns and prices. 





1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOW MY WIFE MADE 
OUR HOME OVER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


baked beans would replace in nutritive value 
a meat dinner Elizabeth decided that scientific 


. management was impossible until she had at 


least a working knowledge of food values. 

Betty took time, but at the end of six months 
she took stock of her achievements. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘let’s see where I am, after 
six months. I have a good knowledge of the 
average prices of food. I am intelligent in the 
matter of the nutritive values of foodstuffs; I 
have a cookbook that shows how to make 
cheap dishes palatable; in short, Jack, I have 
my hand ‘on the throttle.’ 

“‘T have learned, too,’’ my wife said authori- 
tatively, ‘‘to plan my meals for a week ahead. 
When I buy a roast for Sunday I know in 
exactly what guises it will appear on Monday 
and Tuesday. I order more nourishing vege- 
tables for those days to supplement the de- 
pleted quality of my made-over meat, so I 
make one meal just as nourishing as another. 

“It is the same in regulating expenses. When 
I see coming the psychological moment for giv- 
ing you, Jack, asort of culinary treat—lobster, 
for instance, or squab—I brace myself finan- 
cially for days in advance to meet the extra 
expense. I plan the exact cost of breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners up to the time when 
I know I am going to be extravagant, and then 
I don’t notice that extra outlay at all.” 


HE next step that Betty took was to eman- 

cipate herself from Nellie, our maid. She 
began with Nellie’s “‘afternoons out.”’ On these 
days she experimented in the kitchen. These 
experiments started her kitchen studies in 
scientific management: how to save steps, how 
to save strain, how to save time. 

While she cooked Elizabeth pondered. 
Naturally her point of departure was the range. 
Dinner came at night, cooking was done after 
dark, the single light in the kitchen failed to 
light the stove sufficiently. ‘‘ Eyestrain,” noted 
Elizabeth; and the first innovation was an elec- 
tric bulb that shed its rays straight into the pan. 

But the pan itself had been carried from the 
cupboard at the far side of the kitchen; other 
utensils, also, were fetched from the same place. 
It was impossible to collect her cooking imple- 
ments in less than two trips to the cupboard 
door. ‘Waste of motion,” Elizabeth noted 
again. She glanced at the wall that projected 
at the side of the stove, and an idea came to her. 
Two squares of wood an inch thick were nailed 
to this wall, about a yard and a half from each 
other. To these squares was nailed a narrow 
board, and into this board screws were driven. 
I know because I did the work. 

Presently saucepans and skillet and spoons 
were dangling from my screws, while lids— 
each cover above its pan—were tucked into 
the rack formed by the space between the 
board and the wall. A tiny shelf close at hand 
held salt, pepper and sugar, and Elizabeth 
stood and ‘‘demonstrated,”’ all her necessaries 
within arm’s reach. 

““Now see this sink, Jack!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘**See how I have to bend over it. All sinks are 
too low. How much energy do you suppose 
I waste leaning over to wash dishes when I 
might as well stand straight? It must be 
raised!’’ And it was raised. I did it. 

Then came the motion study of dishwashing 
itself. The washtubs in our kitchen are at the 
left of the sink, but a little folding table that 
could be raised or flattened against the wall 
was attached to the right side. 

“Now,” she explained, ‘“‘when I have 
scraped the dishes I arrange them on the tubs 
in the order in which they ought to be 
washed. Glass first, nearest the basin; behind 
this, silver; then cups and saucers, plates, 
vegetable-dishes, platters, kitchen utensils. 
On my table to the right is a tray ready to re- 
ceive my diskes washed and dried. I lift my 
tray and start for the dining-room. That’s bad 
management. See, am carrying dinner- 
plates and vegetable-dishes and platters to the 
dining-room cupboard, and tomorrow night, 
before dinner, they will all have to be fetched 
back to the kitchen to be filled or heated. That 
means wasted steps. Right here by this wall, 
close to the dining-room door, we will have 
some covered shelves for these things and I 
shall keep only ‘cold dishes’ in my eating 
apartment. Then I am going to remove the 
tumblers and glassware that we use every day 
from the glass-closet and put them in the 
china-cupboard.” 


F gptclgnage Thursday Elizabeth called me 
out to the kitchen to see a new energy- 
saving device. A high stool stood by the 
kitchen table, and when she seated herself on it 
her feet rested comfortably on a strip of board 
fastened to the front legs of the table. 

“T found I stood so much, Jack, paring 
vegetables and rolling piecrust, I tired and no 
one was the gainer thereby. Now I sit, work, 
and am amiable.” 

The kitchen pantry, too, was overhauled. 
All the supplies were arranged anew on the 
shelves, according to the frequency with which 
they were in demand. Flour, for instance, was 
nearer the door than rice, and both stood on a 
lower shelf than beans and split peas. Every 
bag and can was labeled. Elizabeth was deter- 
mined that no motions should be lost opening 
one bag and then another to find the ingre- 
dient she was looking for. The pantry was 
small, but Betty saw to it that only the lower 
shelves were crowded. These she could oversee 
and easily lift out from the second row of tins 
the can that she desired. 

In time all the pieces of furniture in the 
kitchen—sink and range, tables and cup- 
boards—were so related that they played 
perfectly into one another’s hands. 

““Pretty clever, isn’t it?” exclaimed Betty, 
as proud of her kitchen and pantry as I was of 
my newly systematized store. ‘Now, Jack,” 
she said, “I feel I_have got hold of things, 
and Nellie goes.” 

And the next week Nellie “went”; and 
Betty started her scientific management on the 
rest of the house. And it was surprising how 
well she did it, and how easily. This I will tell 
you next month. 
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I fast Stand- 
by—the all-around 
emergency dish— 
delicious and deli- 
cate in many ways for 
any meal. Order a whole ham or a 
flitch of bacon and see what satis- 
faction it will mean! If you are 
willing to pay a Little more for 

Dainty, Piquant Flavor; Lean 

and Fat in Right Division; 

Home-killed and Home- 

cured—You Must Have 


Hormel’s 
Hams and Bacon 


Those “‘ porkers of preference ’’ are raised 
expressly to maintain the high standard of 
Hormel quality; prepared in Model Kitch- 
ens under government supervision. 

They are well worth the little extra price we 
ask for the rare difference. Our handsome, 
helpful booklet, ‘* Dainty Ways of Serving 
Ham and Bacon” will accompany each order 
of Dairy Hams and Bacon. 


Dairy Hams—20c the pound 
Dairy Bacon—30c the pound 
If your dealer does not handle our goods 
we will ship direct at above prices, f. 0. b. 
Austin. Send draft or money order. Orders 
not accompanied by remittance, sent c. o. d. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Austin, Minn. 
BRANCHES — St. rove Minn., Duluth, Minn. 





















Best First Aid 


to your furniture is to protect it from 
scratches. The second, to strengthen its 
joints as soon as they weaken and before 
it is too late. In doing these things 
your best aid is 


Le AGE’S 
GLUE 


Huldsto any surface — glass, metal, wood or fabric. 
Is always ready—never dry, for it can’t dry out 

in the pin-sealing tube—can be applied direct 

without mussiness or waste. 

Get a tube for your handy cabinet today, and 

write for booklet, ‘*Glueism.”* 





Using tube to glue felt 
on bottom of heavy 
candlestick to prevent 
scratching. 





Le Page’s Liquid Glue 
is also sold in air-tight, 
screw-cap bottles with 
new handy metal spreader. 








Russia Cement Company 


We manufacture Glues (hard or liquid) in 
bulk for all industrial purposes. 


55 Essex Avenue 
Gloucester, Mass. 





Library Slips with every 
Bottle and Tube 











Peckham’s Make 
Ask for SUNKIST Willow Ostrich Plumes 
Oranges and Lemons || f°" 


From Your 
Old 

The Tree-Ripened Fruit Write for 

at your fruit dealer’s and you will always get 

the finest product of California’s best fruit farms— 

juicy, fibreless, fresh, tree-ripened, hand- 


picked oranges. The trademark here shown 
appears on each wrapper. Save wrappers and 


Ss Brings 


SUNKIST Premium List 


Send name on Postal for complete list of Sunkist 
Premiums, including genuine Rogers’ Orange 
Spoons, Dessert Spoons, Fruit Knives and other 


useful tableware. Last season we distributed 
almost TWO MILLION Sunkist Premiums. 
The wrappers from Red Ball Oranges and Lemons are also good 
for any of our Sunkist Premiums. (106) 


The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
401 Ogden Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 










Send us your old Ostrich feathers and “Sg 
from them we will makea magnificent Willow “*SaREt 
Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed your favorite shade— 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color 
and wear as long as any Willow “Plume you can buy from a 
dealer at three or four times the cost. If prices are not Satis- 
factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: 
National Bank of Commerce. The workof our Dyeing, Cleaning 





and Curling departinent cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 


Peckham’s, 640 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

























= Send Your s 
<f GIVEN ew 
‘ Old Carpet AWAY A 
: ise We Will Make Traveler’s Package 


of MARINELLO 
Face Powder 


Just toshow you howdelight- — 
ful this new face powder really is, 
on receipt of your name and ad- 


New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


dress we will mail you, without 
Rugs, 75c and Up charge, our special Traveler's Package J 
Ours is the largest factory of its kind of Marinello— generous in size and handy for 


shopping or traveling. Write for it TODAY. 
Marinello Face Powder 


isthe most satisfactory powder you ever used. Exquisitely fine, 


in America. stablished 37 years. 
Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
(Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 





Old carpets rth - yet with the proper body, it forms a filmy veil that protects 
py aioe antes i” and improves the complexion. Removes the shine and lends 
FREE Write today for book a velvety texture and a rare fragrance to the skin. You'll like 


——oe Of designs in colors, 
prices and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. 12, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


Marinello for its delicacy—for its refinement. So get this 
Traveler’s Package today. Your name, your address and 4c 
in stamps brings you this free package at once. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. S, 14 W. Washington St, Chicago, Ill. 












































The Baldwin— 


That’s the name 
of a daintily illus- 
trated booklet 
which is YOURS— 
feign you ll 
ask for it. 










It’sfullof mighty 
interesting facts 
about the 


Baldwin 
All-Round House Dress 


(on sale at your dealer's) 


that wonderful garment 
at $2.00 which women 
everywhere are enthus- 
ing over. 


The booklet shows how by a mere shifting of 
the belt the garment will instantly fit any figure. 
It illustrates its DOUBLE SERVICE features, and 
it shows the styles in which it is made and the 
many house-dress and work-dress uses to which 
this ONE garment can be put. 


The booklet is FREE 


You'll enjoy reading it. It’s worth reading. Write 
your name on a postal and send for it NOW. 


Baldwin Gorgent Co. Inc. 


50 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 
Factories inHolyoke, U.S.A.,and London,Canada 























Fasten It Up 


with fisss headed 

needle-like steel- pointed 
Moore Push-Pins, For sinall pic- 
tures, draperies and many other 
articles about the home and office. 
Always in color harmony because 
glass heads are transparent. Will 
not deface the finest surface. 


Moore Push- Pins 


made in 2 sizes— large and 
stnall. Either size % doz. 1 Oc 
Moore Push-Lless Hangers for pictures, hall- 
racks, mirrors, etc., weighing up to 20 Ibs., 10c 
1% doz.; largesize, supporting 100 Ibs. ,10c doz. 
Moore Push Thumb Tacks, needle-like points 
firmly imbeddedin brassheads. Three sizes, 10c 
perdoz. Send2c Stamp for Sample of Each. 
Sold by allstationery, hardware and 

photo supply stores or by mail. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1120 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Are You Going to Build? 


Send 25c (and 10c poses)! forour big $1 book of 
plans,‘‘ Low Cost 
Modern Homes,” 
with houses from 
$1000 to $3000. 
‘“‘PALATIAL 
MODERN HOMES” 
from $3000 to 
$10,000, price 25c 
and 12c postage. 
‘* COTTAGES AND 
BUNGALOWS”’ 
from $300 to 
$9000, price 25c 
and 5c postage. 


J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
112 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























You can unpack and assemble ready to use all 
the above furniture in one evening. 

The Reason back of these prices is that we ship the sec- 

tions in a compact box direct to you, reducing freight 

two-thirds, eliminating wrapping and avoiding two profits. 


Use the furniture forthirty daysin yourhome. Prove ourclaim 
thatyou cannot duplicate it fordouble our price—then, if not satis- 
fied, we will return all the money you have paid. Free Catalog. 


Brooks Mfg. Co,,4002 Rust Ave.,Saginaw, Mich. 














10 DAYS FREETRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent de- 
posit, Pelee prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A@G if you are not satisfied after 
A the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY @ bicycle or a pair 
of tirestrom anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
tm bicycle, and have learned our “sheard of 
fe prices and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
sey return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


































MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D-161, Chicago 
ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 
Original andunequalled. Wood or 
tin rollers. ‘‘Improved”’ requires no 
tacks, Inventor's per emai Pa on genuine: 
INVITATIONS 

10 Grade—Nota printedimitation. die | 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid, Send for free samples, 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 
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What Millions Owe 
Prof. Anderson 


The Man Who Invented Foods Shot From Guns 


22,000,000 dishes per month — 


That’s the present consumption of Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. 


Think of the myriads of children who wake each morning to 
these crisp, nut-like delights. 


And the myriads of others, at bedtime, who eat these puffed 
grains in milk. 


All because Prof. A. P. Anderson, after years of experiment, 
found a way to explode these grains. 


Done by Explosion 


His object was this: 
The granules of grain, to bemade digestible, must be broken up. 


Cooking, baking and toasting break some of the granules. 
This expert on foods sought to break them all. 


He thought of the moisture which lies in the grain—which 
permeates every particle. 


And he sought for a way to turn that moisture to steam, and 
explode it. To literally blast all the granules to pieces. 


Such was the origin of these delightful foods—the most 
digestible cereals that were ever created. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ Excere in 
Puffed Rice, iS 


West 

It is now done in this way: 

Selected grains of wheat and rice are sealed up in bronze-steel guns. 
the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

Thus the moisture is vaporized, and the steam is brought to enormous 
pressure, 

Then the guns are suddenly unsealed, the steam explodes, and the grains 
are puffed to eight times normal size. All the millions of granules are blasted 
to pieces, yet the coats of the grain are unbroken. 


The Countless Cells 


These puffed grains consist of a myriad cells, each bounded by toasted walls. 

By walls so thin that they melt in your mouth—so crisp that they taste 
like toasted nuts. 

Girls use them in candy making. Boys eat them like peanuts when at play. 
Cooks use them in frosting cake. 

And millions of dishes are eaten with cream—or mixed with fruit—or 
served like crackers in milk. 

You are missing the utmost in cereal enjoyment if you are going without 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 












Then 


Puffed Wheat 


The Quaker QOals ©mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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Design No, 7014, Size, 18x22 Inches. 


GIVEN? 


Pillow Top and Back | 


This startling offer is made to introduce Richardson’s Grand 

Prize Embroidery Silk in every home in this country. Here 

is the newest thing in the very popular conventional design 

for pillow tops. It is of Russian Crash, the new material 
so admirably adapted to fine color combinations in silk em- 
broidery. On this great offer we give you an entire pillow | 
outfit positively free. It includes the following: 

One Pillow Top, Russian crash, size 18522, inches, with 
design hand-tinted in color harmony; One Pillow Back; 
One Illustrated Easy Lesson. = tn every stitch 
in this design; One Copy New 1912 Premium 
Book, rege A over 500 of the newest and most beau- 
tiful i 


Richardson’ s Silk 


We make this great free offer to you to introduce to you 
Richardson's Grand Prize Wash Embroidery Silk. We 
want you to know how beautifully you can do art = 
broidery with our assistance. All we ask of you is that 
send us 30c in stamps or silver to cover cost of six eke Ap 
of Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash Embroidery 
Silk at the regular retail price to commence work with, and 
Postage on package. 
S d Now You will want this exceptional offer, which 
en we make for introductory purposes. Write 
promptly, so § we can send you the entire pillow outfit 
positively free. Send only 30c to cover cost of six skeins 
of Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to commence 
work with and postage on entire outfit, and send us name of 
your dealer. Do not wait; send today for this attractive bar- 
gain—it will please you. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


305-9 W. Adams St., Dept. 2012, Chicago 

















Light is money; stop wasting 
it! Alba shades give the most 
light for the electric 
current used. The 
light is soft and 
agreeable and the 
shades are handsome. 

We know because 
we make every kind 
of glass. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Yourdealer has Albaorcan get it. 
Send for our catalogueof every kind of shadeand, tobe 
for gas or electricity, and tell us your dealer’s name. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 















ON'T use hot irons and durn 
your hair into shape. Wave 
your hair at home, in a few min- 
utes — without heat—using the 

West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 
trified nickeled 
steel, tém- 




















pered in 
oil—rounded 
edges—cannot break, 
cut, norinjure the hair. Card of 5 
25c; card of 2,10c; card of 

4 Midget Curlers and cK 
1West Puffer,15c. 

















- For Pugfsthe 
Midget Curler and 
West Puffer are indispen- 
sable. Usedby leading hairdress- 
ers everywhere, At Notion Counters 
of over 10,000 stores — or on receipt of 
dealer’s name and 25c will send card of Sand 
handsome book showing’ the newest coiffures. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., 39 S. Front St., Phila. 



















Big $2 Offer—KEITH’S 


72 page month- ® 
ly magazine for 

a year, with your 
choice of any one 
of Keith’sfamous 


$199 Plan 


BOOKS FREE 
—— Keith’s Maga- 
No. 1311—$2200. One. of the 215. zine is the recog- 
nized authority 
on building and decorating artistic homes. Each issue 
contains8 to 10 Plans byleading pit teat Subscription $2, 
Keith’s 1912 Big Plam Books, Direct 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books FREE wide per subscription, $2 
215 Bungalows and Cottages $1 | 125 Attr. Homes $6000and up $1 

200 Attr. Homes $2000-$4000 $1 | 100 Cement and Brick . . $1 
175 ¢ : $4000-$5000 $1 | 50 Modern Garages. . . $1 
v5 : * — $5000-$6000 $1 | 250 Beautiful Interiors . . $1 
M.L.KEITH,428 McKnight Bldg., Minnespolis, Minn. wal 

















“‘Baby Go Wif ’ou ?” 


No trouble totake baby on cars, 
in elevators,crowds, anywhere. 
Wherever ‘wheels will run the 


Qniote SoBasket, 


is wheeled. Where impossible 
to wheel, change in a second 
to carry on your arm with 
baby in it, wheels out of sight. 













7 Ibs. Also used as high-chair, jumper, 
Pull a bassinet. Smug, warm, Indorsed 
cord, by physicians. Free illustrated 
Go- booklet me, how to get it on ap- 
basket proval. Write to-day. 
cunde THE WITHROW MFG. 00. 
righ 330 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
éé e ”? 
Home- , the New Profession 


Is a 100-pp. ill. asadiiohe” tre FREE. Home-study Dosnestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well - paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill 
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A499 EXSuENE 









TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


It will Pay Particular Women 


TO SEE OUR 


499 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Of Imported and American Fabrics consisting of the best efforts of the foremost 
Foreign and American Looms. 


Beautiful designs in white and colored Mercerized cotton fabrics 
Lorraine Crystal Cloth and Egyptian Tissue 
Wilcox’s Exclusive Indanthrene Designs _ Irish Linen direct 
from Belfast 
Wilcox’s Exclusive Hand- Embroidered Swiss from St. Gall 


Exclusive designs from the best silk looms of America 


And many other beautiful novelties not to be found in any other assortment. We 
claim that our line is the best collection of its kind ever shown the 
American Woman, and we are sure it will pay you to look at the samples when 
our representative calls upon you. If for any reason our representative fails to 
call upon you [and you would like to see our line], please inform us and we will 
instruct her to call. 

WE WANT GOOD RESPONSIBLE WOMEN to represent us 

in unoccupied territory. You can work all or part of the time. 

Liberal commissions paid our agents. It costs you nothing to 

start, we furnish samples FREE. Write us for particulars before 

some one else gets the agency in your town. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co. 


Established 1898 Binghamton, N. Y. 





If you live in a small town, where we have no representative, and want to see our 
line for yourself and some of your friends, it will pay you to write us for particulars. 








ding or any other pudding. 
Instead, she will give them something they will like just as well that will not 
hurt them. 


of recipes for making the lightest, daintiest and most 
delicious desserts, which every member of the family will 
enjoy without fear of consequences. 


Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Only a dime for “America’s most famous dessert.” 








Tn 
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When Too Much is Too Muc 


After turkey, mamma isn’t going to give Nan and Bobbie pie or plum pud- 
That is too much with any big meat dinner. 





That is 





JELL- 


Nothing else is quite so comfortable after a big dinner. 
Every package of Jell-O contains a recipe book, full 





Most of them can be made in a minute. - 
Jell-O is put up in seven fine flavors: Strawberry, 
Think of it! 


Ten cents a package, at all grocers’. 


The beautiful recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” in ten colors and gold, will be sent free 
to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO., 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 





The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 











have a delightful, 
mild flavor that the 
Swift’s Premium 
method of curing 
gives them. This 
flavor is so mild 
and so devoid of 
the strong, salty 
taste that it is not 
necessary to par- 
boil Swift’s Pre- 
mium Ham before 
broiling or frying. 
In fact, the par- 
boiling tends to 
destroy rather than 
improve its taste. 
Try it next time 
without parboiling 
and see for yourself. 


U. S. Government Inspected 
and Passed. 


Dealers Supplied by Swift & Company, U.S. A. 





















The High Cost of Living 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson recently made 
a statement to the effect that practically all the 
advanced prices which make up the increased 
cost of living go to the many handlers between 
the producing farmer and the consumer. 

You can solve your own problem of the ‘‘High 
Cost of Living’’ by becoming a Producer. With a 
proportionately very small expense for seeds and 
fertilizers, a small tract of ground, even so small 
as 25x50 feet, can be made to produce all the 
vegetables an average family uses in a season. 
You do not have to share the profits of your own 
garden with jobbers, middlemen or retailers. 

To get the best results it is necessary to get the 
best seeds. In buying Henderson’s Seeds you 
are buying seeds that have been tested and tried 
and found up to the Henderson Standard, a stand- 
ard which is not exceeded by any seed house 
in the world. The sixty-four years of successful 
seed growing and selling that is behind every packet 
of Henderson’s Seed, should and does make them 
the best that it is possible to buy. Henderson’s 
are Tested Seeds. 


Special Offer 


Our 1912 catalogue Everything for the Garden, a 
book of 204 pages, over 800 illustrations, color 
plates, etc., will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
In addition, we will send, without extra charge, 
our new book, Garden Guide and Record, and our 
collection of 6 Henderson’s Specialties, in a coupon 
envelope which will be accepted as 25 cents on any 
order of one dollar or over. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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Pes they are better every time you eat ’em” say the boys 


and girls. 
Children like Snider’s Process Pork & Beans because these beans 
are good for the children. ‘That is nature. A child with a 
normally healthy stomach will crave the things that are healthful for 
it and refuse the things that are hurtful. 


Do children crave Snider’s Beans? Well, now, just open a can 
of them, with the children standing around, and see for yourself. 


Snider’s Beans make the children want to study, they make them 

| learn their lessons more easily, and when the lessons are done, 

Snider’s Beans make those children want to play in the open air 

{ until they have the rosy cheek and the “‘twinkle eye” that it does 
one’s soul good to see. 

The secret? Why, Snider’s Beans are energy builders —tissue 
builders. Beans are just “‘nuggets of nutriment,” an 84% nutrition. 
And the nutrition of beans is largely proteid, the food element that 
makes good bones, strong muscles, firm flesh and clear brains. 

There’s very little waste matter in beans. When rightly cooked, 


as Snider’s are, almost every particle is digestible and of use to 
the body. 


Order SNIDER PRODUCTS by the case. 


memory of those 


SNIDER #== PORK & BEAN 


**oh-so-good’’ at dinner time 


Keep Snider’s Tomato Catsup on the table and in the pantry, as a relish for meats, hot or 
cold, all fish, oysters, and as the foundation and seasoning of soups, gravies and hot tomato sauce. 


Use SNIDER’S CHILI SAUCE upon meats 


They keep indefinitely and are 
invaluable when guests arrive unexpectedly and when children come in hungry. 


It's the Process | 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


All Snider Products comply with all Pure Food Laws of the World. 


= 















—eating the food that is 
good for them, the food 
that makes strong bones, 
firm muscles, clear brains. 




















> incident was prompted by the 


Snider’s Beans are prepared and cooked in such a way that 
they are more tender and digestible than other beans. Snider’ 
are so porous—made so by the Snider Process—that the 
digestive juices can reach and dissolve every particle. Thus all 
the goodness is used up for the body’s benefit, with the best 
possible digestive effort. 

That’s enough to make every mother buy Snider’s for her 
family. But there i is still another reason; Snider’s do not produce 

*“flatulence’’—‘“‘wind on the stomach. ” There is no discomfort 
after eating these carefully prepared, delicious beans, made per- 
fect by a luscious bit of pork jowl and the sauce that everyone 
likes somuch. This sauce is made from Snider’s Tomato Catsup, 
the one table relish preferred by everyone that has ever tasted it. 

Over 27 years of scientific study and practice have been de- 
voted to making Snider’s Pork & Beans the best possible —just 
the very food that boys and girls and all the family should eat. 

They look delicious, whole, yet mellow and tender, as 
they roll out of the can; they taste delicious, more so every 
time they are served; they always make the meal enjoy- 
able and they make its memory delightful, for they satisfy 
hunger. And, remember, Snider’s are ready to serve. 
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COCGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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These pictures of dental 
lecturers in public schools 


show how thoroughly aroused educators are 
becoming to the importance of teaching the 
children to care for their teeth. 


It has been proved beyond question that children having 
seriously defective teeth, take at least six months longer to 
complete the school course than those possessing good teeth. 


It is for you as a parent to urge the teaching of dental 
hygiene in the schools and to practise it in your home. 

The twice-a-day use of the tooth-brush is a pleasure as 
well as a duty if you choose such a delicious dentifrice as— 








BBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRADE MARK 


& = ON Cleanses safely because 


it is wholly free from grit. 


—antiseptically—destroy- 


ing decay-germs and making 
the mouth wholesome and 
non-acid. 


—and pleasantly with a 
delicious flavor; so different 
from the usual “druggy” taste. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. H 199 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


—luxurious, lasting, refined. 





ON THE BRUSH 
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HEAT BEFORE 
SERVING 

To RESTORE 
ORIGINAL 

CRISPNESS 


ce 7 
Won Its Favor 
Teroyon'!?S Fiayor 


HE’D gladly take it 

all—ifshecould. It’s 
so good, right down to the 
last filmy flake. Kellogg’s 
gets that enticing flavor 
from the pearly hearts of 
selected whitecorndaintily 
flaked, and toasted to a 
rich, golden brown. Noth- 
ing else like it—noth- 
ing a hundredth so good. 
Kellogg’s is always fresh 
andcrisp. It sells so fast it 
doesn’t have a chance to 
getstale. Start the Kellogg 
habit in your house today. 
Insist on the original. 


a capitan 


Til Leave the Other 
Two for Breakfast” 

















Painted by H1. Mason for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 19172 bv Cream of Wheat Co. 


IN THE GLOAMING. 





